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oYAL IN NSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
R ARCHITECTS. 
6, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, London 
At the ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, held on Monday, 
1850, 
past of Fare), mdations of the Council, with reference 
Mhe follows Jp for the year 1850, were read and agreed to :— 
ROYAL MEDAL. 
b leased to grant her gracious permis- 
at jibe orl ® bot Phe conferred on such distinguished 
Architect oF Man mal Science, of any country, as may have designed 
Architee any building of high merit, at Rrehttec a work tending 
a or facilitate the knowledes ¢ of aponitecture, or the vari- 
os branches mec 
That the nt oii do proceed, in oa —— ton. to be inte con- 
sideration the appropriation of the Royal Medal accordingly. 
INSTITUTE MEDAL. 
Medals of the Institute be aqua to the 
oot th pest Eesays on the following subjects 
M Qn the Distinctive Style of Ini ones, ae compared with 
that of other ‘Architects of the Palladian School. 

4 On the Proper System of Construction to be observed to render 
Houses Fire-proof, and to ae aaa the application of 
‘Wood in the erection of the C: 

The Essay to be accompanied by ‘suitable illustrations. 

4B. Each Essay te be written in a clear and distinct hand, on 


se SOANE MEDALLION. 
That the Soane Medallion be awarded for the best Design for a 


piling fr | Public Baths, Laundry, &c., adapted to the wants of | 


dhe community ; 


to pe = one hundred — hs for each sex, with 
hotair, vapour, nd 
washing-places 


plunging baths. One 
Especial regard to be 








laces also be provided. 


had to the provision of Waiting, Reading and Refreshment Rooms, | 


and Fire-proof construction. 
wh Venti competitor. if he go abroad, will be entitled to the 
fam of 50. at the end of one year's absence, on sending a satisfac- 
evidence of his progress and his studies. 
'B The competition for the Soane Medallion is open to all 
Members of the Profession under the age of thirty years. 
Essay and set of Drawings to be delivered at the Rooms of 
teats, on or before the 3ist of December 1850, by Twelve 
t ni 
OO aires a and oe may be had on application 
rariaD, etter, pre-pai 
— . “ Tt. DONALDSON, } 
J. J. SCOLES, 


USSELL INSTITUTION. —Lectures on 

mus APPLICATION or MINERALOGY anp GEOLOGY 

wo maz ARTS oF Le REsUMED. — On TUESDAYS, March 26 
and April2, Mr. E. W. BRAYLEY, jun., F.L.S. F.G.8. and F.C.S., 

* _ Institution of Civil Engineers, will deliver, in 

nt Condition of Science on the 

ATIONS and 

hese will be followed, in the course of 

CONDITIONS GO- 

D SUPPLY of WATER 


Honorary 
Secretaries. 





Two Lectures. iew of the Prese 
NATURAL HISTORY, PROPERTIES, APPLIC 
raepucts of PEAT. Th 
rt a View of the GROLOCTOAL L 
i G the ACTUAL and PROPOSE 
to the METROPOLIS, and the Chemical Characters and Contents 
@the Water yielded by the different Sources. 





YAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Traratear- 
Sqvuarne.—NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 
All works of aot Sculpture, or Architecture intended for 
the ensuing EXHIBITIO 
sent inon MONDAY the 8th, 
TUESDAY the 9th of April ‘next, after which time no work can 
pasibly be received ; 
already been ublicly exhibited. 
The other esulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 


tthe Academ, 
~— Jou HN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


ssible care will be taken of works sent for Exhibition; H 


ph mt Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
eau or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
ww tees which may be forwarded by carriers. 

Lad vd works to be disposed of may be communicated to 


At UNION OF LONDON.—Incorporated by 
Charter.—The SUBSCRIPTION LIST for the current 
ma Wi I. CLOSE 30th inst. Each Subscriber of One Guinea will 
in addition to one share in the next Annual Distribution 
Prizes, a Pair of Line o Boqravings after T. Webster, R.A.,* The 
Smile’ and ‘The Fro MAY BE HAD AT THE 
TIME OF PAYING THE. SUBSCRIPTION. and a Series of 
after D. Maclise, aA. ; illustrating Shakspeare’s * Seven 

EO 


N.. Honorary 
ta West Strand. LEWIs Pocock. '} Secretaries, | 








N at the ROYAL ACADEMY must be | 
or by Six o’clock in the Evening of | 


nor can any works be received which have | 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, BRIXTON.— Easter 

4 Term of MISS HAMMOND’S CLASSES, on the plan of 

Queen’s College, will commence the 8th of April. Ladies desirous 

of joining the above, either by attending the Class Lectures, or re- 

siding in the house for that purpose, are Sequemen to make early 
application, at 12, Park-terrace, Brixton-roa 


Te ITION.—The Rev. Tuomas Ciarkson, M.A., 
late a Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge and a Gra- 
duate in Honours, residing at the Rectory House, Chellesworth, in 
a healthy part of Suftolk, receives into his Family TWO OR 
THREE PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools and Univer. 
sities. He has now vacancies for two. References will be given to 
the Rev. Dr. Hymers and the Rev. E. Brumell, Tutors of St. cam 
College. Terms 1001. per annum, for those under 14 years of 
1501. above that age.—Address, the Rev. Tuos. CLarngson, Che ad 
worth, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 


QT. MARY’S HALL, , No. 6, St. Mary’s-road, 
\  Canonbury.— ENGLISH ” and FRENC H INSTITUTION 
for LADIES, conducted b: Miss NORTHCROFT, on the prin- 
ciples of Queen’s College. The EASTER TERM will commence 
on the 5th of April, and a Lecture on French Literature will be 
delivered by the Rev. W. Daugars, Minister of the French Pro- 
testant Church, and Professor of the Institution. —Ladies wishing 
| for further instruction in any branch of Education can be received 











as Boarders for a Term or longer.—Admission to the Lecture free. 





PUTNEY COLLEGE, near London, 


President. 
His Grace the pune of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
Principal—The Rev. M. A de WIE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
oe EASTER TERM COMMENCES on the Sunday after 


The object of this Institution is to bine General Educati 
| Collegiate Discipline for Resident Students, Special Instruction 
| in Science and its Practical Applications in the Civil and Mili- 
tary Professions, and / —poamga for the Universities. 
| e charges are as follow 
For: General Education, inciudi ing Religious Instruction, Classics, 
Mathematics, the English, a Toagl and German Languages, His- 
| tory, Geography, &c., Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 
Guineas per Annum. 





In addition to this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 
Chemistry and Physics.. Dy ary Playfair, F.G.S. 


Mineralogy and Goer Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 
Metallurgy . Dr. Frankland, 
Surveying, "Field" Engi- 

neering and Nautical 
Astronomy.. 
Civil Engineering “and 
Architec' 
we ny Fr oc 
{ Military Scie: 


> the 


Boutnes C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 


. 8. Clegg, jun. Esq. 
W. Binns, Esq. 
Captain Griffiths, R.F.P. 
Royal Artillery. 
. H. Pradelle, Esq. 
. F. Falconer, Esq. 


In the 
Military fe ing . 


Hindustan: - 
Department Sword | Exerc d 


Fe :seeee Messrs. Angelo. 
The Rew. . Cowie, M.A. 


Principal. 

The Hew W.G. W. atson, 
M.A. Vice-Principal. 
H. M. ‘Jeffery, Esq. B.A. 

Assistant Tutor. 

The fees for the additional courses in these three departments 

are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Delton, 28, Cockspur-street, 
Charing-cross ; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s, Cornhill; or any 
information can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 


| the College. 
B RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM. 


Bruce Castle is rather more than five miles from London, and is 
| about a quarter of a mile west of the high road to Hertford. It 
stands in a park containing nearly tend a of land, and the 
surrounding country is open and salubri 
we: description of Bruce Castle will be found in the * Beauties of 
| England and Wales,’ and in Lysons’s ‘ Environs of London.’ 
| In addition to the Conductors, there are six resident Teachers. 
The course of study is such as to enable a young man, immediately 
on leaving School, to enter one of the Universities, to engage in 
| Commerce or Agriculture, or to adopt the Military or Naval pro- 
| fession. Much general knowledge is communicated by means of 
a course of private reading,in which the Pupils are induced to 


f Divinity, Special Course 
In the | 
University ; Mathematics, ditto .... 
Departinent | ‘ ‘ 
Classics, ditto .... 





OCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT of | engage. Lectures too are delivered on various branches of Natural 


ARTS, BABU PACTURES, and come RCE, 
murt, Apeurni—The F FOURTH ANN Au EXHIBITION, 
tusisting of WORKS of ANCIENT and MEDIZVAL ART, 
Te SPECIMENS of BRITISH M ANUPACTURES, is 
OW OPEN. —Admission, One Shilling, daily, from 10 to 4. 


LLANELLY FIRST SUBSCRIPTION. 


a OF INDUSTRY OF ALL 
it a Meeti f th ae, a ittee for F ti 1 
ing 0} e Liane! ommittee for Promoting the 
sme ane, held at the Town Hall, March the 16th,— . 
BERS, Esq. Jun. in the Chair,— 
Yiduaber 


pee were announce 
23 0 
Oar, poate Jun... 20 ¢ 

W. bers 3 


J oun 





28q, Corporation of L saoneily, by 
reev 20 


If Esq., 
Gwendreth Works 
| Llanelly Copper- pes per 
| RJ. Nev: a Esc 


BT iow 
B. T.} eel 3sq. 
Pembrey Copper-work. per 
Mr. Parkes 
subscriptions will be received “ ALEX. "Rany, 


TEACHER of ITALIAN, who thoroughly 
lerstand, 


Ge is GERMAN, wishes to teach either language to 
2 atleman from whom he might receive ENGLISH 
‘ ane inca —For particulars apply to Signor Bioce:, 


64. ™ ‘the 





| yeep 

n their plans of government and instruction, the Conductors 
} olan themselves as far as possible to the religious principles, 
| reasoning powers, and good feelings of their Pupils. The grounds 
| of the School regulations, and of the formule employed in the 
| studies of the Pupils, are explained, and at all times the Pupils 
are encouraged to apply for information respecting everything 
| which is not perfectly clear to their minds. Acting on the prin- 
ciple referred to, and others connected with it, the Conductors 
ave succeeded in rendering the acquisition of knowledge, to a 
certain degree, what with sallenisel on means and under perfect 
arrangements it would be entirely, namely, a source of continued 

pleasure to the Scholar. 
In developing ' the same principles, also, they have been enabled 
to dispense, to a very great extent, with artificial rewards and 


o| punishments, and to associate the boys themselves in the business 


of school government. Corporal punishments they entirely dis- 
card ; and with rare exceptions, they have found that, by treating 
a boy as a reasonable being, possessed of good natural feeling, it is 
uite practicable to ee ha upright conduct, a gentlemanly 
p nea dll cong a desire to oblige, ann -_ anxiety to avoid the inflic- 
tion of pain, whether moral or ic: To the early formation 
| of habits of industry, punctuality, and obedience, the cultivation 
of a love of knowledge, the elevation of the moral feelings, and the 
| developement of the mental and physical powers, the Conductors 
direct their most strenuous efforts, being convinced by long expe- 
rience, that beside the direct benefits conferred upon their Pupils, 
it is by such means alone that they can hope to lay a sure founda- 
tion for solid acquisition. 
concise view of the plans in use is given in a small pamphlet, 
entitled * Sketch of the System of Education at Bruce Castle, Tot 
tenham ;’ which, with the P pospestus, may be had on ssolinaien 
by letter or otherwise at the School 





JOOKS of the RAREST and MOST INTER- 
) ESTING CLASSES of LITERATURE, ON SALE—SEE 
LAST PAGE OF THIS JOURNAL AND FIVE PRECEDING 
NUMBERS. 


NTIENT MANUSCRIPTS, upon Vellum and 
Paper, including Original Cartularies— Chronicles of Eng- 
land, &c. &c.—Visitations of Dorsetshire, Essex, Somersetshire, 
and Wiltshire— Splendid Volumes of Pedigrees, Heraldry, Draw: 
ings, and Monastic Seals—Anglo-Norman Charters from a very 
early period—and various other interesting subjects —Catalogues 
are now ready, and may be had upon application to THOMAS 
THORPE, 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, or per post, upon 
receiving six postage stamps to prepay the same. 

JOLLEGE OF THE FATHERS OF THE 

ORATORY, ST. WILFRID'S. 
(Sanctioned by the V.A. of the Midland District.) 

The FATHERS of the ORATORY OF ST. PHILIP NERI 
propose to educate Young Men from the age of 16 years and up- 
wards, at their Country House of St. Wilfrid’s, near Cheadle, Stat 
fordshire, on the system pursued in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

—— Rev. Father COFFIN, late Student of Christ 


Ch 
Prefect ore —The Rey. Father DARNELL, late Fellow of 
ew Collier 
Pi vefesser of Classics—J. SIMPSON, Esq., late Scholar of Trin. 
College, Cambridge. 

Courses of Lectures will also be given, when necessary, by the 
Very Rev. Father Newman, late Fellow of Oriel ; the Rev. Father 
Faber, late Fellow of University; the Rev. Father Penny, late 
Student of Christ Church ; the Rev. Father St. John, late Student 
of Christ Church; the Kev. Father Dalgairns, late Scholar of 
Exeter; and the Rey. Father Knox, late Scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 








erms, 1502. - Annum. 
Prospectuses may m had of the ector, at the College; or of Mr, 
Stewart, 11, King William-street, West Strand, London. 
St. Wilfrid's is about a mile from the Oakamoor Station on the 
London and Manchester Railway. 


wIGNOR & MADAME FERRARI beg to in- 
K form their friends and peoie that they have xt ge! to 
their WN TSS residence, No. 69, UPPER NORTON-STREET. 
PORTLAND-PLACE, where they continue to give INSTRUC: 
TIONS in. ts CULTIVATION of the VOICE and the various 
branches of SINGING. Their Course of Spring Classes is now 
forming. Signor & Madame Ferrari have a VACANCY for one 
Lady as an In-door Articled Pupil. 
ODEL DRAWING.—Exerter HALL, Strand. 
—PERSPECTIVE, LANDSCAPE and FIGURE DRAW- 
ING TAUGHT from MODELS—the most successful method of 
—— = to sketch from Nature.— Morning, Afternoon and Even- 
Y —Terms, 208. for 20 Lessons.—Private Lessons given.— 
Schools atte attended.—For further particulars apply to Mr. Ganpzg, 
Yo. 19, Exeter 1. 
[{THOGRaPHY. — PORTRAITS (from Life 
4 ies), VIEWS, ILLUMINATIONS, FAC-SIMILES, 
ORNAMEN TAL DESIGNS, &c. executed in the first style of art, 
with im 4 and on moderate terms. Specimens and Esti: 
mates forwarded, on application, to any part of the kingdom, All 
orders, whether in town or country, will meet with promptatten- 
tion, by addressing to Asunege & PUCKETT, 18, Broad-court, Long- 
acre. 














GENTLEMAN residing in the Country, and 

unable to be present in London, is desirous of communi- 
cating with some Literary Character relative to a Publication now 
ready for the press, on a subject hitherto quite undeveloped, phi- 
losophic and classical.—Address A. my care of Mr. G. BumstEap, 
Bookseller, 205, High a "lanies 


YITUATION W ANTED,—As COMPANION 

\ or READER to a LADY, or to take charge of a Widower's 

Household, by a Lady, of cheerful disposition and domestic habits, 

ossessing, at the same time.a thorough knowledge of the French 

vanguage. Address, prepaid, T.T., care of Mr. Munrey, Book- 
seller, Edgeware-road. 


YERMAN READINGS and CONVERSA.- 
TION.—Any Gentleman who should feel inclined to join a 
strictly Private Class, consisting of six members, is requested to 
favour Professor KLAUER-KLATTOWSKL, of 20, South Molton- 
street, with his address. Fee 2. 16s., for a series of 16 Readings, 
of one hour and a half each time, twice aweek. Besides practising 
German Writing and Conversation, the present Members are en- 
gaged in reading alternately * Faust’ and W. Miiller’s * Russland 
und seine Voélker..—A CLASS for reading Frithiof’s ‘Saga,’ in the 
Swedish original, is now being formed. 


T° ASTRONOMERS.—TO BE SOLD, a large 

DISC of Swiss flint glass, of 14} inches in diameter and 14 
inch in thickness, made by the late celebrated Guinanp, of Swit- 
zerland. Density 36. The quality of the late Guinand’s flint, 
which has never yet been equalled, as well as the scarcity of the 
pieces left by him, gives to this disc an ang | pemry value prin- 
cipally to scientificmen. Apply to Messrs. Mouqué & Colas, 105, 


Cheapside. ; 
M&. R. T. WALESBY respectfully invites the 
Mobility and Gentry to inspect A MAGNIFICENT AR- 
TISTIC ¢ ‘LOCK now ready for Sale; also a few PAINTINGS, 
CABIN and other WORKS of ART. 
_12, Old. Bond- \d-street. 


YOBES.—T. Harrison begs respectfully to in- 
form the Clergy, Nobility, and Gentry, that the requisite 
ROBES for the several Universities and Colleges may be obtained 
at his Establishment at moderate prices. 
Tararison, State Robe Maker, 
21, Brownlow-street, Bedford- row. 
J AW LIFE ASSUR ANCE SOCIETY, 
4 Fleet-streect, next St. Dunstan’s Church, March 14, 1850,— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVE N, that the BOOKS for TRANS- 
FERRING SHARES in this Society will be & Len D on 
THURSDAY, the 2ist inst., and will be RE vE 
THURSDAY, the 4th day of April next.—The DI v IDEN Ds 
the year 1849 ‘will be payable on SATURDAY, the 6th day of 
April next, and on any ‘or soy (‘Tuesdays excepted), 
between the hours of 10 and 3 o’clock.—By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMU. EL DOWNES, Actuary. 
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TT.HE ASYLUM for IDIOTS, Park House, 
Highgate, and Essex Hall, Colchester: instituted October 27, 
1847, for the Care and Education of 1dieee, especially in the earlier 
riods of life—The SPRING ELECTION and ANNUAL 
EETING of this Charity will ,. on Thursday, the 25th of 
April, at the London Tavern, Bishopegate- -street, to elect from a 
list of 190 eligible candidates 15 person 
JAMES HOLLOW AY, DD) F Hon. 
ANDREW REED, D.D. Secs. 
N.B. The office, 29, Poultry, is open from 10 till 4 daily, where 
forms of application and all needful information may be obtained. 
Subscriptions thankfully received. 


r HE ASYLUM for IDIOTS, Park House, 
ighgate, and Essex Hall, Colchester.— The SECOND AN- 
NIVERSARY DINNER of this € harity will occur on Tuesday, 
the 26th of March, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE will take the 
chair on that occasion. 
Stewards. 
jones j Dudley Coutts Stuart,M.P. | R. Habberfield, Esq. 
Hon. Stephen Lush- — James aces: Esq. 
James Hey poet. Esq. M. 
ic harles Hill, Esq. 
John Hodge, Esq. 
| John Labouchere, Esq. 





a D.C.L. 
The Hon. Stephen Spring Rice 
Sir George Carroll 
Rear-Admiral Hawtayne 


Dr. Stillwell i 
Dr. Bushnan | Charles Reed, Esq. 
James Carter, Esq. | W. Rogers, Esq. 
John Churchill, Esq. W. Strahan, Esq. 
w illiam — Esq. Samuel Scott, Esq. 

8. Hull Terrell, Esq. 
Biwin F x, E | John W. Tottie, Esq. 
Robert F 0 ~ Richard Twining, ie. 
John Gay, E 


Sq. | John Wilks, Esc 
Richard Gibbs. Esq. David W. Wire, fsa. 
Samuel Gurney, jun. Esq. 


Office, 29, Poultry, March 4, 1850. 


IY HE ASYLUM for IDIOTS, Park House, High- 
gate, and Essex Hall, Colchester. 
Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 

This Asylum was instituted in the year 1847, for the care and 
education of the idiot and imbecile. Much has been done to im- 
prove the condition of the lunatic, but nothing had been distinctly 
done for the idiot. He was abandoned to neglect or scorn, and 
commonly sank down into a state of such unutterable wretched- 
ness, as to make death itself preferable to life. 

PM great ey ogee met us at the very threshold of the under- 

The first was, that we could do nothing for the idiot. 
This 5 hes been fully answered by the patient effort of the last two 
years. With every disadvantage that necessarily waits on an 
infant proceeding we have shown that much may bedone. Always 
a great deal may be done for the comfort and physical enjoyment 
of the patient ; and, when taken early in life, much may be done 
by the steady ‘exhibition of discreet means to recover the most 
abject cases to rational and useful life. The other popular ob- 
jection was, that there were omen aratively no idiots. It was not 
then known that a multitude of these cases,from shame or sorrow, 
were hidden, not only from the J. of the world, but from the 
observation of social intercourse. It is now ascertained, by correct 
statistics, that the number of idiots exceeds that of lunatics, In 
fact, the applications made to the Board since the establishment 
of the Asylum have been nearly overwhelming ; and, at this time, 
we have 1:0 — cases waiting the election in April, and the 
Board cannot prudently take more than 15 of that number. 

During the short time the Asylum has existed, the Board have 
taken a house of considerable capacity—they have filled it, and 
enlarged it, and again it is full. Subsequently, by the liberal assist- 
ance of a benevolent individual, another house of larger capacities 
has been secured. it is now occupied, and will in acouple of years 
also be filled. 

This is not all. The Board would say little of the difficulty, 
labour, and expense of working a charity with such distant locali- 
ties—the greater evil is, that everything they do is of a temporary 
and incomplete character. Besides, no private dwelling affords by 
any means such accommodations as are needful for so unique a 
family. We need a complete separation of the sexes— equally so 
of adult and youthful life—and still equally so of the cases which 
are only susceptible of protection and comfort, and of those which 
are capable of education and improvement. This last class, again, 
demands variety of treatment—association, classification, and 
separation are all requisite. Some cases need retirement, some 
improve greatly by society, provided much care is used in the 
assortment. 

These comaide rations, with many of a kindred character, which 
will readily arise to the benevolent mind, have led the Board to 
the conclusion, that to do their duty by the trust committed to 
them, and to work out successfully the great experiment in favour 
of the most afflicted and debased portion of the human family, 
they must erect a dwelling with Ca the appliances and facilities 
indispensable for the undertakin, 


PROPOSAL. 
They propose, therefore, at once to open a building fund for this 





objec 
hey purpose to move to this object with the strictest regard to 
ovames m 

ey purpose not to take any practical measures till one-half of 
ant needful sum is raised or promised. 

They purpose to raise a Model Institution worthy of the subject, 
as one alike of science and of humanity, and worthy of the country 
in which we live—great in everything, but greatest in charity. 

They purpose to provide for not less than 300 beds, with facilities 
for enlargement. 

MEANS. 

The object may be promoted by ordinary subscriptions, which 
will give the same privileges as contributions to the current fund. 

Persons promising to answer for 100 guineas, may pay it by in- 
stalments, or on the day of laying the first stone. 

Persons paying 250 guineas, may secure the presentation to one 
bed in perpetuity. 

Persons aspiring to do more than this—where, alas ! so much is 
to be Pn la arrange for a ward, and give it such name as they 


may desir 

the appeal is made tothe worthy and the wealthy of the land, 
and in behalf of those who have been most neglected, who have 
suffered most, and who have suffered being innocent, and unable 
to plead for themselves. 

Now that a voice, after such strange and criminal delay, is a 
in favour of the sufferers, shall it be heard in vain? Will n 
those who have little, do something, and those who ‘have t.., 
give—as Providence has given them—abundantly? Without in- 
vidious comparison, this Institution may be said, so far as charity 
is concerned, to be the want of the day ; and it would be the scandal 
of the day if, being awakened to its importance, we should refuse 
it support. Happily such an issue is not to be contemplated in 
England, where Divine Charity finds her home, and where men 
would rather give amiss than “withhold that which is meet.” 
The dumb pleadings of the most unhappy of our race and of our 
people will be met with a generous response ; the honour of our 
ccontey in her most enon characteristic will be preserved un- 

blemished ; we shall hasten to imitate the example of Him—our 
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blessed Hedeome r—who went about “ healing all manner of dis- 
eases,” but chiefly ble essing the lowest and the worst. 
AMES HOLLOW D.D. pb nef 
ANDREW KE&I 4 “DD. aries. 
JOHN CONOLLY, M en Gratuitous 
WILLIAM LITTLE, M. Medical 
THOMAS CALL AWAY, % R.C. Officers. 
Office, 29, Poultry, March 21, 185( 
N.B.—Subscriptions for the Building or Current Fund thankfully 
received, and all needful information cheerfully supplied. 
Bankers—Smith, Payne & Smiths, Lombard-street. 
Donations and subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Drum- 
mond, 49, Charing Cross; Sir Samuel Scott, Bart. & Co. 1, Caven- 
dish-square ; Messrs. Strahan, Paul & Co. a7 “Strand ; Messrs. 
Richard Twining & Co. 215, Strand; the Commercial "Bank of 
London, Lothbury ; Messrs. Mills, Bawtree & Co. Colchester; and 
at the Office, 29, Poultry. 


MATEUR QUARTETT and QUINTETT 
SOCIETY.—This Society is established for the purpose of 
enabling Amateurs to participate in the Works of the best Masters, 
and - the plan which has proved so successful in Germany. The 
FIRST PERFORMANCE for the present Season will take place 
on MONDAY EVENING, April 1, commencing at_half-past 7 
o'clock precisely.— For Prospectuses and further information, 
apply to Herren Cuarves Gorrriz and Josann Scumipt, 34, 
i low land-street, Fitzroy- “square. 
ro cc )MMITTEES of CLUBS “and LITE- 
RARY INSTITUTIONS.—A GENTLEMAN, of some ex- 
perience in a and Correspondence, is desirous of entering 
intoan ENGAGEMENT as Assistant to a Secretary, or as Book- 
keeper and Corresponding Clerk in an Establishment where in- 
dustry, fidelity, and judgment would be appreciated. The highest 
testimonials ean be produced. Address Atpua, at Mr. Charles 
Barker’s, 12, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 


REPEAL of the ADVERTISEMENT DUTY. 

—The London Committee respectfully request their friends 
to continue their eftorts in this matter. The question will certainly 
be brought before the House of Commons at the sarrieet bo Epor 
tunity during the present Session by William Ewart, E 

It is of importance that Petitions for the abolition of the tax be 
forwarded to local members for presentation ; at the same time a 
request should be made that its prayer may be supported by their 
votes. Petitions ready for signature may be obtained on applica- 


tion to this Office. By order. 
THOMAS ‘M‘ENTEER, Hon. Sec. 
_36, Salisbury- street, § Strand. 


Sales by Auction. 


Camellias, Standard Roses, Cryptomeria Japonica, and some 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants from a Gentleman's Collection. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS is directed to SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent- 
garden, on WEDNESDAY, March 27, at 12 for 1 o’clock, 250 
Camellias, from 1 ft. to 6 ft.—300 Standard Roses of the finest sorts 
of Hybrid, Perpetual, and Bourbon—200 seedling Cryptomeria Ja- 
ponica, from 1 ft. to 3ft.; and asmall Collection of Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants. May be viewed on the Morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had of Mr. J. C. Stevens, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
5, Fleet-street, on WEDNESDAY, the 27th, a LIBRARY 
of MODE RN BOOKS; including Alison’s History of Europe, 10 
vols.—Bridgewater Treatises, by Kidd, Whewell, Buckland, and 
Roget, 6 vols.— puckinghass' s America, &c. 10 vols.— Burnet’s Re- 
formation, 4 vols.—Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, 7 vols.— 
Rey. T.C halmers’ s Wor “ 25 vols.—Dr. Adam Clarke's Works, 13 
vols.—Collins’s Peerage, 9 vols.—Conder’s Modern Traveller, 33;vols. 
= -dinburgh Cabinet Library, 42 vols.—Faber’s Prophetical Works 
—F roissart’s © hronicles, 2 ‘yols.—Harris’s tt niopia, 3 vols.— 
Murray’s Family Library, 61 vols.—Parker Society Publications, 
10 vols.—Percy Anecdotes, 20 vols —Smyth’s Lectures on Modern 
History, and on the F rench Revolution, 5 vols.—Stephens’s Travels 
in Central America and big mec ,4 yols.—Strickland’s Queens of 
England, 12 vols.—Jeremy Taylor’s Works, 3 vols.—Wilkinson’s 
Ancient Egy Lecomte 3 vols. 




















No. 37, TREMONT. ROW, BOSTON, US 
*y* Consignments Books, Paintings, Engravit ngs, Fancy 
Goods, ne other articles, respectfully solicited for Salesat Auction, 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the: first week in June and December of each year. 


I ES Personnes youdraient 
4 


qui envoyer des 

Paquets a des savants ou A des SOC IFTES SAVANTES de 
France, sont invitées & se servir de la maison A. FRANCK, a 
PARIS, Rue Richelieu 67, dont le commissionnaire a LON DRES, 
Mr. D. NUTT, Strand 270, est autorisé a regevoir tous les envois de 
ce genre adressés a M. Franc K pour étre distribués en France. 


T,ALBOTYPE SUN PORTRAITS on 
PAPER. — MESSRS. BESTEMAN & MALONE, =. 
Regent-street, (Photographers on Paper to the Queen,) beg t 
inform their Patrons and the Public, t bet the they now = Portraits 
on Paper, even in dull weather,in much less time, and with a 
more natural contrast of light and shade than formerly. Of all 
the results of Photography, these Portraits, when skilfully 
coloured, are the most perfect and pleasing. Messrs. Henneman 
& Malone make copies of Daguerreotypes (which may be sent to 
them by post), magnified or diminished i in size; and of Portraits 
in Oil - Water-colours, which may be coloured to resemble the 
Originals. 
Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. for Amateurs sent to any part of the 





or. 
A Collection of Photographs from France, Italy, Germany, 
America, &c, may be viewed (gratuitously) at 122, Kegent-street. 


i NGRAVINGS.—A Choice Collection, 
4 Ancient and Modern, ON SALE, at reduced prices, com- 
prising wd a, by orks of the most rane asters 
me be mentioned WOOLLETT, STRANGE. 
SHA RP, BARLOM, pouLAs PORPORATI, WILLE, EDE- 
LINCK, BERVIC 7, MUI 
The Prints are in — condition, and Geel formed portions of 
the most celebrated collections : y be sufficient to mention 
SIR MAI SYKE ES, LORD ‘AYLESFORD, and the DUKE of 
BUCKINGHA 


1 ATALOGUE will be forwarded on the receipt of two 
postage s 
GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
Established above 60 years. 





BY B. R. GREEN AND JAMES FAHEY. 
HE FOLDING DRAWING MODELS, 


constructed on an entirely new principle, enable the Pupil 
at once to Paint from Nature. They lie quite flat when not in 
use, consist of Cottages, Churches, Bridges, Towers, &c., in outline 
and colour. — “Their compactness admirably adapts them for 
Private Families and Schools, their portability renders them 
invaluable to the Drawing Master.”—Single Models, from 78. 6d. 
each; or in Sets complete with Box and Stand, Elementary, 
2 guineas, Advanced, 3 _onnene— —Bold by the Principal Artists 
Colourmen and Booksellers, 





. =_—_ 
HE EDINBURGH REVIE 
age rena TE Bs Vo APTI ntended 

0) ar 
the 28th, and Bits not later than Saturday, hen tt tes Thureiy, 
London : Longman, Brown & & Co. 39, Pai atern ruoweroR 
YHE QUARTERLY REVIEYV 
1 will be published on MARCH 320th. . No. CLXXT, CLXXI], 


ApVERTISEMENTS and Biits for insertion 
mediately, 





must be received in 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


ESTMINSTER AN 
W QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. a romeenae 
fe 





—Bitts and ADVERTISEMENTS intended for th 


Number, should be forwarded 
ee, & orwar on or before WEDN SESDAT 


Geo. Luxford, 1, a Weteetno cont, Fleet-street, 





as P; 
8 ASSIS 
ora AC 
| by letter, to 0. G.. rent 


. M.A., Great College-strect, Camden Town, 


RISP’S EASTER EXCURSION to PARIS 
will leave London on WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
instant, arriving in Paris, via Southampton, Havre. and 
the next afternoon, with the option of Panning at githee of 
pore rey places for a day or more. FIRST C 
and BACK, including Passports, and Bed and 
rate hotels "for . wee vv 5L. ; G —, DCL . 
and full particulars a’ risp’s xcursion Office, 51, f = 
Strand ; and for the convenience of City gentlemen, by pale 
‘Advertisement Office, 27, Lombard-street. 


oncinenrenssininetheneninidienens 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. 


ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
14, CLEMENT’S-LANE, STRAND, LONDON, 
fully announce to Literary Societies and persons desirous of 
lishing literary productions, that they possess ample Pounts of 
calculated for ey ey and expeditiously PRINTING B00} 8, 
PAMPHLETS, &c. B. & H. can secure for Works printed by them 
the pe ha of bine published by the 








first gnden Houses.- 


Estimates, and Specimens of Type, to be had grat: 
500 Pamphlets, 16 ry size of Bentley's Miscellany 
a — aie on cs t 


Quarterly Review 
paper, well presse 
1,000 Ditto - 506 
Forwarded (carriage free) to any part of the Kingdom d 
Sheets within six da ys after the receipt of the inedom ; and Pr 4 


panied by Post-office Order. or respectable reference in an 


r 
ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d. ; Tenge size ditto, 5 
ay for 1s. ; Plain Envelopes to match, 9d. Best 
ax, 14 sticks for 1s. Card Plate engrav for a 6d. ; 100 
Cards printed for . A choice Collection of Dressing Cases, 
Writing and Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Envelope Boxes, 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &., at WILLIAM LOCK- 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308, sent carriage free. 
** The finest Eau de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or lls 
per “case of six bottles. 





UMING’S LIBRARY, 42, Lamp’s Conpurt- 
/ Srreet, established 1820, now containing upwards of Twenty 
Thousand Volumes. An unlimited supply of New Works. Single, 
” | Zenaiy, and Country Subscriptions, to meet the accommodation 
required. 
‘ *y* An abridged Catalogue forwarded post free. 








9, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
HE COST OF READING all the New and 
Popular Works in History, Biograp hy, Voyages and Travels, 
Novels, &c. is ONE GUINEA ANNUM. on BULL'S NEW 
PLAN FOR READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES, which is sent 
Post Free to orders enclosing two stamps, add ressed to Mr. Buu 
at the Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-sjuare. 


JV ILLIAMS & NORGATE’S NEW 
CATALOGUES. 

1, Theological Catalogue. 

2. German Book-Circular—Quarterly List of 
NEW BOOKS. 

3. A List of Cheap Second-hand Books, and 
Books at reduced prices. 

4, Catalogue of General Literature. (4 stamps.) 

Wittiams é & —— 14, Henrietta-street, Covent 








ready, price 
CATALOGUE OF “N rEW “END CHOICE 
pooes in ceniption s at NUDIES SELECT LIBRABY, 
28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
to 'This Library comprises the wor J "of the Standard Author, 
with an unprecedented supply of the best New Works in History, 
Philosophy, Science, and General Literature. Twelve 
Volumes per Annum is the present rate of increase. Terms 
a oy tion <—¥ nt Fifty pom! ao Annum. 
wil ‘orwarde ree) on application. 
C. E. Mudie, ~ , Upper King: a 


Just published, 8vo. 108. 
Bentes the CREA of EGY PTIAN MYSTE- 
RIES—The CREATION, DEGENERATION, a 
RATION, and RESURRECTION of the WO ORLD; 4 

ph Fey) tian Philosophy and Scripture. Senate’ oa 
the Truth of the Inculcations of the Ancient Egyptian Price ine 
Wise _ declaring Salt fatally Hurtful to Man. W! 
course on Health, according with the Wisdom of the arias 

ROBERT HOWARD, Practitioner of Medicine, London. 

Henry ©: olburn, Great Marlborough-street. 


&s. the Third Edition o 
Now published, price e GERMAN 


: 

KA UER-KLATTOWSKI'S 
MANDAL for the YOUNG. It contains 1 

sitions, in prose and verse, of progressive difficulty, 

and instructive, selected from the writing 

German authors; including a short history of German reiché, 

and the whole of Kotzebue’s facetious five-act play,’ Parent 

divested of all exceptionable passages and expressions 

ginal, P, Rolandi, Foreign Bookseller, 20, Berners-streek 
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5 Now ready, one vol. large 12mo. 12s. cloth, 
LEW, MR. CHURCHILL’S : . 
none RAITLLWAY ECONOMY: 
= ATIONS a aati alin ; 
ow. 4 
—S PUBLIC A TREATISE ON THE NEW ART OF TRANSPORT, 
oe ITS MANAGEMENT, PROSPECTS and RELATIONS, COMMERCIAL, FINANCIAL and SOCIAL; with an Exposition 
al ——pa— of the Practical Results of the RAILWAYS in OPERATION in the UNITED KINGDOM, on the 
CONTINENT and in AMERICA. 
EIGN - . . caida . 
° By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L. &e 
r APRIL, The Undercliff, Isle of Wight; its , ‘ ene een ee 
DAY, te imate FEST post vo. cloth, Le, 6d, with Bron usa which has so thoroughly and comprehensively investigated the elements of the Rail- 
t View. “ This isa very elaborate work on all matters connected with Railways.”—Railiray Gazette. 
——, . ¢ * Each chapter presents details of the highest value, and of the most readable nature. We feel assured that it must 
Pulmonary Consumption $ with be very generally read by all who are interested in the astounding improvements that are so rapidly taking place in the 
On , imate of Torquay. By WILLIAM H ‘new art of transport.’ ’ — Morning Advertiser. 
ap pen. Post Ovo. png y- BY - “ . arte — ae eee a greater amount and variety of information on the subject of Railways than any work 
Ny '. which has yet appeared.”—Observer. 
its Histo — London: Taytor, WALTON & MABERLY, 28, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
ut: its 541 TY> aR CE TIE LE ERIE ENTITLE NO EGON Ie Ts ™ 
ae — By WILLIAM GAIRDNER, M.D. Post 8vo. On the 3lst of March, in post 8vo. price 1s., will be published, 
resid an » 5 > ~ 
—__ * DOWNING STREET 
S.—Apoly, dhe )RA BA . 
Want, Eaq, s 
Town Stomach and Renal Diseases. eing N f ‘LA r ’ 
ms an Inquiry into the ae cag ere Calculus, L & 0. 3 o TTER DAY PAMPHLETS. 
PARIS Hon “by WILLIAR PROUT, MD. FAS. Pitth Edited by THOMAS CARLYLE. 
e Mth Aitio ith Plites, 8vo. cloth, 203, " 
and Edition, wi “ London: Capmany & Hatt, 186, Strand. 
. to PAR 
fast at : NEW POEM ° . 
hast Mf Qn Diseases of the Liver. MTlus- ~ 
dford-street, tmted with Coloured Plates. By GEORGE BUDD, M.D. On Monday, the ist of April, will be published, in feap. 8vo. cloth boards, price 6s. 
PRS, Professor of Medicine in King’s College, London. 
amin CHRISTMAS-EV ‘ 
Ii AS-EVE A) TASTER-DAY. 
INTE 
_ Qn Diseases of the Skin. By A Poem. 
rous of 13 WILS S Editi 7 
US WILSON, F.R.S. Second Edition, Svo. cloth, . TATTAT 
NG BOO ap Eight Engravings, accurately coloured, 2ss. By ROBERT BROWNIN ty 
nted by then Author of ‘ Paracg.sus,’ &e. &e. 
ieee cial . London: Cuapman & HALL, 186, Strand. 
, On Healthy and Diseased Struc- ——- -_—— 
aif ese i . . OTT 7 —T 
E, and the true Principles of Treatment for the CURE of : 
" TUNUMPTION and SCROFULA. founded on Microscopical Cheap Edition of Mr. Ainsworth’s Works. 
C0 
eves B10 0 Analysis. By WILLIAM ADDISON, M.D. F.R.8. With ; 
a; and Prost Plates, Svo. cloth, 128. Now ready, complete in Two Volumes, 
=e THE TOWE ) 
TR F LONDON 
per 100; Clinical Midwifery; comprising the ~ 7 Of 4Ul 9 
on ns History of 545 Cases of Difficult, Preternatural, and Compli- Price 1s. each, boards ; or Is. 6d. cloth. 
aoe ated Labour, with Commentaries. By ROBERT LEE, M.D. 
Gleten FILS. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. Pidbeaisadags m 
om a Also, by the same Author, price ls. boards; or 1s. 6d. cloth, 
stances TTNYT r ’ 7 
mam 3 The Treatment of Secondary, Con- WINDSOR CASTLE. MISER’S DAUGHTER. 
, ae SEPTOTION AL, and Dae Fp SYFHBILIS, by a Safe — 
——— and Successful Method ; with numerous Cases and Clinical } 8 | 
. Conpurt- Observations, illustrating its Efficacy and Mode of Application ROOKW OOD. C RIC HTON. 
in the more obstinate and complicated Forms of the Disease, 
roan Binge HI Le oar iy ~~ hy ene to the Queen's Hospital, 
5 irming » st SVO. ¢ . 58. 
ecomm 
pi On the 17th of April will be published, Vol. I. of 
aish-square noes OF EMERGENCIES. S A 1 N 7 P A M iD S b] S. 
> New and @ The Medical Remembrancer ; con- 
ORR L cisely pointing out the Immediate Remedies to be adopted in | The next Volume, containing the Conclusion of SAINT JAMES'S, and AURIOL, will be ready on the 27th of April, 
* which is sent the fost Moments f Danger from Fetoning, Drowning, price ls. boards; or 1s. 6d. cloth. 
to Mr. Buus. po] exy, urns, and other / col ents : with the Tests for 
Berroa gy and oie neha Entrmation. By London : Cuarwan & Haxt, 186, Strand, 
S NEW & 6d. ° 
THE LONDON B ) 3 
| | BOOK SOCIETY 
Frui se Be N ne 3 
© 
ly List of -_ ant Fustnacen the Proper IN CONNEXION WITH 
AN. By NS] > 
Books, and The first edition of this work was published at 9%. In com- MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
flisnce with many urgent solicitations that the work might OY) "pprp "ING OTPrrTr PTT PC J . 
4 stamps.) ae within the reach of a more extended circle of readers, 25; U I I ER K I NG-STREE I ’ BLOOMSBU RY -SQL ARE. 
he principles and practices it inculcates more widely 
ent-garden. Seoeminated, the Second Edition is reduced to 3s, 6d. Second eT’ 
— tion, feap. 8vo. 38, 6d, This department of Muprr’s Liprary is suited to the convenience of those Subscribers who require an early perusal of 
) CHOICE all the best New Works, but who reside at too great a distance from the Library to avail themselves sufficiently of its 
RARY, resources. It provides for such Subscribers the following peculiar advantages :— 
of LIB On Inflammation of the Uterus and I. A regular and frequent succession of such books (English and Foreign) as the Subscriber may select from the 
ater oy fa Appendages, and on ULCERATION and INDURATION Library Catalogue, or from the latest Lists of the leading Publishers. To facilitate this choice occasional lists of the best 
yrks in of the NECK of the UTERUS. By HENRKY BENNET, | New Works are furnished, postage free. 
welve Thousand KD., Obstetric Physician to the Western Dispensary. Second Il. The books are exchanged weekly, without cost, trouble, or disappointment, in every part of London and its 
Terms Edition, & loth; 13 yP 
rene Prospedtis » 8v0. cloth, 128, ee . cas ‘ nae » sense at . il ileal 
+ No Subscriber need wait long for any work of merit or general interest, as fresh copies are placed in circulation 
ury-square_ aR G * 3 : ; _ | whenever a delay occurs. 
— — oa ae. . 4 FAMILIES IV. Any Subscriber is entitled to enter his name for duplicate copies of newly-published books at half-price, to be 
I MYSTE- ASISTANCE, STANCE FROM PROFESSIONAL | reserved for him at the expiration of one year. 
ION, CONFLA- Terms of Subscripti 
D:t 4 frow ACom e di f a " erms Of subscriplion— 
ratively ss pendium of Domestic Medi- Three Months. Six Months. Twelve Months. 
tian etal CINE, and COMPANION to the MEDICINE CHEST. Three Volumes at one time.......... £0 15 0 ; 3 0 £2 20 
an. Withs b “aprising Plain Directions for the Employment of Medi- Six Volumes ditto > 2 @ 118 0 33 0 
rhe Ancients. fre their Properties and Doses—Brief Descriptions of the Twelve Vol * yaa ERG IATY 9 9 21k os 
Londoa. Infected Treatment of Diseases— Disorders incidental to welve Volumes ditto —s «. ss seen - 220 315 0 55 0 
= - Avination~Counteracting the Effects of Poison Selection The following Districts are included in this arrangement— 
“GERMAN aziliarie, yo Preseriptions and various Mechanical Belgravia, Battersea, Bayswater, Bow, Brixton, Brompton, Camberwell, Camden Town, Chelsea, Clapham, Clapton, 
veer Medicine. By . N SAVORY, Member of 





"eeSociety of Apothecaries, ‘Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, 58. 























Lonpoy, Princgs-strEET, Sono. 


Fulham, Hackney, Hammersmith, Hampstead, Highbury, Holloway, Homerton, Hoxton, Islington, Kennington, Kensing- 
ton, Kentish Town, Kilburn, Kingsland, Marylebone, Mile End, Newington, Notting Hill, Paddington, Peckham, Penton- 
ville, Pimlico, Putney, Regent's Park, St. John’s Wood, Shepherd's Bush, Stockwell, Stoke Newington, Vauxhall, Walworth, 
Wandsworth, and all intermediate places. 

Subscriptions may be paid at the Library or to the Principal Agents, Mudie & Son, 15, Coventry-street ; and Wilson, 











37, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 
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NOTICE. 


MR. ELIOT WARBURTON’S NEW ROMANCE, 
REGINALD HASTINGS, 


IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 3 vols., and may be had at all the Libraries, and of all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 


Also now ready, in 3 vols. 


THE NEW NOVEL, PRIDE AND IRRESOLUTION. 


By the Author of ‘Tae Discrr.ive or Lire.’ 


«In the school of Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austen, and Miss Ferrier has the noble and talented authoress of these 
volumes (Lady Ponsonby) studied with profit ; and we cordially recommend these new scenes in ‘ The Discipline of Life’ 
for their truthfulness, their nature, and their accurate delineation of character.”—Britannia. 


Henry Coxpury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





IN THE PRESS, 


ESSAYS, 
POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS 


By ARCHIBALD ALISON, L.L.D., 
Author of ‘ History of Europe during the French Revolution.’ 
In 3 yols. 8vo. uniform with the Library Edition of Attsox’s HISTORY of EUROPE, to be published Monthly, price 15s. 
each volume. 
Vol. I., containing the POLITICAL ESSAYS from 1830 to 1850, 
will be published on the 10th of APRIL. 

This Volume will contain a selection from the Political Papers by Mr. ALISON, which have appeared in Blackwood's 
Magazine during the last twenty years, including the subjects of Fare Trapk, NAVIGATION Laws, PARLIAMENTARY 
Revorm, the French Revotvtions of 1830 and 1848, the West Inp1a QuestION, the Barish PEERAGE, COLONIAL GOVERN- 
MENT, CRIME AND TRANSPORTATION, THE CURRENCY, TRELAND, &e. &e. 

*,%* The Trade can be supplied with Prospectuses on application to their London Correspondents. 


WiuturaM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published, in post Bvo. price 10s, Gd. 
A CAREER IN THE COMMONS; 
Or, LETTERS to 
A YOUNG MEMBER of PARLIAMENT, 


On the Conduct and Principles necessary to constitute him an enlightened and efficient 
Representative. 
By WILLIAM LOCKEY HARLE. 
London : LoNGMAN, Browy, 


Green, and Lonemans, Paternoster-row. 








The New General Biographical Dictionary. 


Now complete, in 12 vols. 8vo. elegantly printed in double columns, 


A NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Projected and partly arranged by the late Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London. 


This Work is intended to supply a deficiency in our literature which has existed since the completion of Mr. 
Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, in 1817. That publication, now nearly obsolete, contained less than 9,000 names, 
while the present Work contains more than 20,060. It has been most carefully edited and compiled by experienced 
writers, who have availed themselves of the vast body of materials which domestic and foreign literature bas of late years 
supplied. The great variety and extensive range of its conteits, far exceeding those of any other modern biographical 
publication in our language, must render it a very important addition to every public and private library, both as a work 
of reference, and a storehouse of information and amusement for all classes of readers. 


London: B. Fellowes; Rivingtons; E. Hodgson; J. M. Richardson; J. Bain; G. Greenland; Capes 


& Co.; T. Bosworth ; IL. Washbourne; LU. G. Bohn; and G, Willis. Also for J. Deighton, Cambridge ; and J. H. Parker, 
Oxford. 





Now Reprinting, the Second Edition, with Additions, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 
THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 
By the Rey. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A,, Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 


THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE:— 


The Grey China Goose, 

The White Fronted or Laughing 
Goose, 

The Wigeon, 

The Teal, and its congeners, 

The White China Guose, 

The Tame Duck, 

The Domestic Goose, 

The Bernicle Goose, 

The Brent Goose, 

The Turkey, 


Domestic Fowl in general, 
The Guinea Fow)], 

The Spanish Fowl, 

The Speckled Dorkings, 
The Cochin-China Fowl, 
The Malay Fowl, 

‘The Pheasant Malay Fowl, 
The Game Fowl, 

The Mute Swan, 

The Canada Goose, 

The Egyptian or Cape Goose, 
The Musk Duck, 


Published by JaMEs MatrueEws,at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 
May be ordered of any Bookseller. 


The Pea Fowl, 

The Golden and Silver Hamburgh 
Fowls, 

The Cuckoo Fowl, 

The Blue Dun Fowl, 

The Lark-crested Fowl, 

The Poland Fowl, 
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MR. SHOBERL’S 
NEW WORKS, 


I. 
Immediately, in 2 vols. small 8yo. with Illustrationg, 
THE RIFLE RANGERS; 
oR, 
ADVENTURES of an OFFICER in SOUTHERN MEXIQn 
By CAPT. MAYNE REID P 
IL 
CEYLON and the CING. 
y HENRY CHARLES SIRR, M.A. 
Late Deputy , A. —— for the Southera Cireuit in the 


Island of Ceylon. 
2 vols. small Syo. ~ aa Illustrations, 


Mr. Shillinglaw’s Narrative of 
ARCTIC DISCOVERY, 


From the EARLIEST PERIOD to the PRESENT Te 


In small Syo. with Maps of the Polar Regio 
Sir John Franklin - ms and Portmis 


Also, now ready, 3rd Edition, 78, 6d. bound, 
SCENES OF THE 
CIVIL WAR in HUNGARY 
in 1848-9, 
W. Suosert, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-st, 


*x* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





2nd edit. in super-royal 8vo. price 16s, cloth gilt ; 288, moroceo gi, 
(THE NILE BOAT; or, Glimpses of the Land 
of Egypt. Illustrated by Thirty- five Steel Engravings and 
Maps; also, numerous Woodcuts. By W. H. BARTLET, 
Author of of ‘Forty Days in the Desert, *Walks about Jem 
salem 
“The author’ 's remarks are just and shrewd, and theill 

rendered with strict fidelity.” — Athener “a ——— 
coup dail of Egyptas it is. ”— Spectator. "Not merely & volum 
to be looked at, it is a book to be read.”—Aflas. “A most Accept 
~- le con ag the library.” , "—C ‘ritte. “ Let us by all meang 
ave annuals of this sort.”—Glole. “An agreeabl 

account.”— Morning Herald. a 


4th edit. in 1 volume, gapersezel 8vo. illustrated with 97 Ey 
gravings on Steel, a ‘et ane numerous Wovodcuts, price le 
cloth gilt ; morocco gil 
ORI YD ays. IN THE DESERT. By th 
Author of ‘ The Nile Boat.’ Comprising distinct and graphie 
Pen and Pencil Sketches of the Route of THE Isnae ites from 
E tto Mount Sinai, dwelling particularly upon the beautiful 
oasis of WADY FEIKAN, and the neigh yey Mountain, the 
SERBAL. The Work also embraces notices of the Convest 1) 
Sr. Caruertne, Mount Hor, and the extraordinary city of Perma 


3rd edit. in 1 volume, Soper: royal - cloth gilt, price 1%; 


crocco gilt, 2 

Wwatks ABOU _ 2 Hit ‘CITY AND EY: 

VIRONS OF JERUSALEM. By the Author of *Th 
Nile Boat.’ Illustrated by 24 Engravings on Steel, by Cousea, 
Bentley, and Brandard, two Maps, and many superi or W oodeuts, 
Theo bject of this work is to give a correct idea of the om state 
of this memorable city, from personal observation. The* 
embrace all the principal objects of interest ; many of which bay 
not been drawn or described in any previous ‘publication. 

London : A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


Just ready, feap. 8vo. 48, 6d. ; 6: 
OEMS, Original and Translated, including 


the FIRST At IAD OF HOMER. By W. 4G. D. BARTER, 
liam —— 177, Piccadilly. 








Esq. 





ust published, 
j 7 HOSE POE MS? By AN UNDERGRADUATE 
OF OXFORI 
William Pickering. Oxford: Francis Macpherson, — 
Just published, 2nd edition, feap. 8vo. 
THE WORDS from the CROSS ; . Series of 
LentSermons. By W. H. ANDERDON, M. A., Vicar of & 
Margarct’s, Leicester. 
Also, in the press, 2 2nd edition of 
The End of the Year and of All Things. Sk 


Sermons. By W. H. Anderdon, M.A. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


VV ORKS - -& t COLERIDGE 
Just ready, 3 vols. feap. 8v 
ESSAYS on 


London: 








HIS OWN TIMES, forming 4 
Second Serics of * The Friend.’ By 8. T. Coleridge. Edited by 
his nee 

lso, by the same Author, uniform in size, 

POETIC. AL and DRAMATIC W ORKS. 3 
vols. 158, 

The POEMS, complete in One Vol. 6s. 

AIDS to REFLECTION. 2 vols. 12s. 


The FRIEND; a Series of Essays. 3 vols. ls, 


A New Edition in the press. 

On the CONSTITUTION of CHURCH and 
STATE. 7a. 6d. ee , 
The CONFESSIONS of an INQU IRING 

SPIRIT. 2ndedition. 6s. 
BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA. Second Edition. 
3 vols. 18s. 
NOTESand LECTURES upon SHAKESPEARE, 
and some of the Old Poets and Dramatists, with other Literary 
Remains, 2 vols. 12a. ~ by HH y 
4 UR: y REMAINS. _ Edite H, Ne 
. hes ange 8vo. (Vols. I and IL out of print.) Vols. Ii, 
and LY, 12s, each. : 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly 
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Pre 3,6 

wel 

fauuiteteSIVE WANDERER 
MME PENSIVS and the FIRE of ROME, 


other Poems. MBRIA’S BARD. 
wi for the pr i W. Thomas, Publisher, 21, Catherine- 
Sold josnd. 


sn das is poll shed, the 3rd edition of 
Avs @ the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 


L other Poems, | WILLIAM E. AYTOUN 
r p AL. in the University of Edinburgh. 
Professo dix. Foolscap 8vo. Seed bound in gilt cloth, 
With an Appe price 
ballads than . we. ‘are bold to say, are not to be 
e."— Tim 
tan! inthe ye eet = the Scottish Cavaliers’—a volume 
Ln h ows 6 a ccotland has yet a poet. Full of the 
drew iene stirs and swells < pp vanes a dirge now sinks 
\ -“~ irge. 
js cadences and and wild asthe wall ote SGM arterly Review, 
_ > Black 


m Blackwood | & Sons, Edinburgh end. London, 

hed. a new edition, revised and much enlarged, of the 
Jat Y of ENGLAND, from the first In- 
) , to the Ae eoatete of William and 

vasion of the Romane Rev. Dr. LINGARD. Handsomely 
a clumes, price Bie. pt cloth let- 
ched with a Likeness of the Author, engraved in 


4 a — taken last year by Mr. Skaife. 
London 


in Four 
an Ode, 





. Dolman, 61, New Bond -street. 





This day peated, price 38. 6d. in cloth 
SHORT and EASY COURSE of ALGEBRA, 
chiefly designed for the Use of the Junior Classes in Schools, 
with a numerous Collett fe origins a> 4 ' ~wemene 
r of Morton, 


ie Macmillan sO. London: George Bell. 


Edinburgh : yoy & Douglas 

chose. Liverpool: Deighton and Laughton. 

— we hitmore. Birmingham : H., C, Langbridge. 
?. Cross. 


Dublin: 
Glasgow : 
Man- 
Leeds: 





———~ Small 8v0 8vo. ». with 100 Illustrations, 5s. cl 
HAND-BOOK of IRISH AN TQU ITIES, 
A Pagan and Christian. 
W. F. WAKEMAN, 
“No worthier work in its way has appeared than that now 
before us, It is more than what its modest title-page professes, It 


isa repertory of the most interesting remains in the various parts | 


ofthe country, accompanie with very valuable observations rela- 

tive to each partic ular class of monuments, their eras, peculiari- 

ties, and “omnage mar Sy the ee ne, enriched with a vast 
egantly executed illustrations.” 

pees es . Dublin Eveniag Mail. 

Dublin: James M’Glashan, 21, D‘Olier-street; William 8. Orr 

$a Li London. _Sold vs all Boe ksellers. 





HAND- BOOK of F iELD "BOTANY » com- 
prising the Flowering Plants and Ferns indigenous to the 
British Isles—arranged according to the natural system. The 
Orders, Genera, and Species carefully analyzed, so as to facilitate 
their discrimination. With a Synoptical Table of the Genera, ac- 
to the Linnzan classification, and a Glossary of those 

Terms most commonly in use. 
By WILLIAM STEELE, A.B. M.B. T.C.D., 


“ Here is another of those useful manuals which a the stu- | 
dent of British Botany to ascertain the names of plants without | 


dificalty. The ar renee ment is clear, and the distribution of the 
ine, though novel, like Roemer’s Synopsis, is, nevertheless, such 
wtocatch the eye readily when once familiar with it. The book 
wil bea very useful travelling companion.” 

Professor Lindley’s Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D’Vlier-street. London: Wm. 














TOW, R0rréCo. Sold by all Booksellers, 
' BLUNT'S REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
| including In a pocket volume, neatly printed, bound in cloth, ? 
T. BARTER, SKETCH of the "RE FORMATION in 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT, Fellow of St. 
ia College, Cambridge. The 1th edition, corrected, forming 
part of the Family Libra 
.GRADUATB The Reformation is one of the most remarkable events in our 
history, whether considered in relation to politics or religion ; for 
facpherson, — its influence was most powerful upon both. The reading, profes- 
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fon, and taste of the author have led him to regard it in the latter 
niher than in the former light; and therefore, brief as the sketch 
iit will not be found of the nature of an abridgment of larger 
—, but a continuous though succinct account of its rise, pro- 
and consummation, chictly considered as a great revolution 
tbe Church of England. 
London : William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, 
Geapside. 


ist published, a 3. oes, a1 Ry Basi: street, Covent- 


ypoes 'sL ARGE RAILWA AY T "RAV ELLING 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, with SCOTLAND as 
&as EDINBURGH and GLASGOW, 

ae noble M 8D. drawn from the Ordnance Survey, has been 
frther improved by the addition of the whole of the Railways, 
Thich have been kindly conceded by the various talented engineers 
|) a fee — ge thes constructed, is entitled ct be 
authori m the subject, as presenting a complete 

ieme of the English n Railway = — ee 


£100 PER ANNUM awarpep In MUSICAL 
Boe For by the Proprietors of ‘Novetio’s Part-Sone 
K For the "| pes =< i a and the conditions, see First 
Number, now re: 
Byes 3" PART. ‘SONG BOOK. . Edited 
a E. G, MONK.—A new Musical Periodical, on the 15th 
of each Month.—Sold by all Book and Music eee 


Recently NST in 2 vols, 58. e 
HE 


SELF-INST RUCTING LATIN 
CLASSIC ; shane a Perfect Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 
readily acquired, without burdening the Memory 
es of Grammar, the Searching a Dictionary, or even 

iting the assistance of a Classical Tutor. By W. JACOBS. 
Allen, Warwick- lane, Paternoster-row ; D. Francis, 21, Mile 


Toiroad! and all —— 
ready, pric’ 


el 
A LETTER to the LORD BISHOP of M AN- 
on the COLLEGIATE PARISH CHURCH 
cucu ER; with Remarks on the Bill before Parlia- 
Btn division of the Parish and other purposes. 
Jan By THOMAS TURNER, Esq., of L.L., Barrister-at-Law. 


Rial] riya Piccadilly ; Simms & ‘Dinham, Manchester; 


7 doors from 

















Derbyshire, Editor of Wood's Algebra, and ; 
formerly Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. John's College, | 





NEW HUNGARIAN NOVEL, 
Just published, in 3 vols. post Svo. price 31s, 6d. boards, 
THE VILLAGE NOTARY: a Romance of 
Hungarian Life. Translated from the Hungarian of Baron 
Eérvis, by OTTO WENCKSTERN, With Introductory Remarks, 
written expressly for the English Translation, by FRANCIS 
PULSZKY 
“ By far the best modern foreign novel that we have seen—the 
most solid, the most close, the most natural...... Both the preface 
and the translation are remarkable voce Se of English by 
foreigners. The novel, more especially, has not only the ease and 
idiom of a native style, but it reproduces the Hungarian cant 
phrases by English equivalents so completely, that one almost 
imagines passages to have been written by an Englishman, who 
trampferred 3 his knowledge of life in his own country to the banks 
of the Theiss.”— Spectator. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In One Volume, square crown 8yo. price 18s. cloth, 
OUTHEY’S COMMON PLACE-BOOK. 
K Edited by Mr. Southey’s Son-in-Law, the Rev. JOHN WOOD 
WARTER, B.D. Seconp Series, being SPECIAL COLLEC- 
TIONS, and for ming a Volume complete in itself. 

“ This volume [SPECIAL COLLECTIONS) is a monument of 
industry such as few could pile, and affords striking evidence of the 
indomitable perseverance and varied learning of Southey .The 
oftener we dip into these massive pages, the profounder grows our 
surprise that such a mass of information could have been thrown 
together by one man....It is just the book to dive into for the spare 
half. hour, ae of finding amusement and information in ever 
page.. he index is so ample and well arranged, that any parti- 
cular ps aragraph may be turned to without difficulty. Altogether 
it is a massive and elegant volume, got up without regard to ex- 





| pense, and as well adap ted for the shelves of the mechanic’s library 
| as for the study-table of the literary man.”— Eclectic Review, 


Also, a New Edition, in One Volume, price 188. 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE - BOOK, 
First Series; containing C HOICE PASSAGES, with ‘ Collectic = 
for the History of English Manners aud Literatu re, and forming 
a Volume complete in itself. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in 8vo. with a new coloured Map, Wood Engrav- 
ings, and Ten tinted Lithograplo Illustrations from drawings 
made on the spot, price 1s. cloth, 


TORWAY in 1848 and 1849: containing Ram- 
bles among the Fjelds and Fjords of the Central and Western 
districts ; and including Remarks on its Political, Military, Ke bas > 
. stical, ‘and Social Organisation. T } ; 
Esq. With Extracts from the Journals of Lieutenant M. 5 ; BID: 
DULPH, Royal Artillery. 
“We much regret our inability to do more than glance at the 
contents of this valuable and elegant volume, so full of agreeable 





| reading and varied information, and got up in a style which ren- 


ders it one of the handsomest books of the season. Asa picture of 


' that strange, romantic land, which stood unshaken, nay, we may 


say, unruffied, during the revolutionary war of 1848, this work 
cannot be spoken of too highly, for it is graphic, truthful, and dis- 
criminating ; and whils t entirely free from every thing like preten- 
sion, is infinitely superior to the general run of books of travels.... 
In point of information, of literary ability and artistic skill, and 
liberality of sentiment, this is one of the most verse able works we 
ever had the good fortune to peruse.”— Eclectic Ret 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and ieee 














THE MOST RECENT GENERAL ATLAS, 

An entirely New Edition, corrected to 1850 from the best Autho- 
rities ; with all the Railways laid down, and many of the Maps 
re-drawn and re-engraved ; ; in One V olume, colombier 4to. price 
dl. 5s. half-bound in russia, 

SIDNEY HALL’S GENERAL LARGE 
J LIBRARY ATLAS of 53 coloured RAPS. and an Alpha- 
betical Index of about 70,000 Names, &c. of Pla 

*x* The Map of Encranv and WateEs, pec and re-engraved, 
with all the Lines of Raitway laid down, may be had separately, 
price 2s, 6d. coloured and mounted on folding canvas in a case for 
the pocket. 

Also, to be had separately, price Half-a-Crown, corrected to the 

Present Time, 

The MAP of “BRITISH NORTH AME- 
RICA ,” being the most recent Map of the Arctic Regions, and 
containing the Lana discovered by Captain Kellett, with the Dis- 
coveries of Capt. Sir James Ross, Macpherson, &c. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF PALEY’S EVIDENCES 
OF CURISTIANITY, AND HOR PAULINE, by R. Ports, 
M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


PpaLer'’s EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, 
and HORHX® PAULINA, A New Edition, with Notes, an 
Analysis, and a Selection of Questions from the Senate-House and 
College Examination Papers. Designed for the use of Students in 
the University. 
By ROBERT POTTS, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, 

“ A new edition of this time-honoured work, which cannot but 
prove most valuable to divinity students. Besides elaborate foot- 
notes and references, the author has added a series of Senate- House 
and College examination papers, which add materially to its value.” 

fritannia, 
Longman, Brown, Coven, as and a Longmans. 


London : 





DR. KENNEDY’S SECOND LATIN READING BOOK, 
Just published, in 12mo. price 5s. cloth, 
ALJESTRA LATINA; or, a Second Latin 
Reading Book. Adapted to the Author's * Elementary 


Latin Grammar.’ By the Rey. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. 


Also, by Dr. Kennedy, 


TIROCINIUM;; or, First Latin Reading Book. 
12mo, 28. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 
3s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY LATIN VOCABU 


12mo. 2a. 6d. 
THE CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER. 12mo. 2s. 


ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 


12mo. 


LARY. 


London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





MAYNARD’S KEY TO COLENSO'S ARITHMETIC. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 6s, boards, 


OLUTIONS to all the UNWORKED EX- 
AMPLES in the ARITHMETIC of the REV. J. W. 

SO, M.A., Rector of Forncett St. Mary, Norfolk. z d late 

Fello St. John's College, Cambridge. By § AMUEL MAY- 

Fa) “edict of *Keith’s and Bonpycastle's Mathematical 
orks, c 





Also, by the Rev. J. W. Colenso, M.A. 
ARITHMETIC. Designed for the use of Schools. 
New Edition. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 
ELEMENT So Ral ALGEBRA, 
4s. 62.— KEY, 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 
68.—KEY, 5s. 
ALGEBRA, 


ELEMENTS of 
128. 6d. 

EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

SIMSON’S EUCLID, with 500 Problems, 

4s. 6d. 


The PROBLEMS separately, 
38. 6d. 


London : 


Part I. 
Part II. 


12mo 
12mo. 


complete, 8vo. 


12mo, 
with Key. 12mo. 


Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In One very large Volume, 8vo. illustrated by above Three Thous 
sand Engravings on Wood, price dl. 13s. 6d. cloth, 


N ENCYCLOPAEDIA of CIVIL ENGI- 
Lt NEERING, Histories al, Theoretical, and Practical By 
EDWARD CRESY -A. C.E. 

“A desiders stum in he history of E ngineering science is supplied 
by the publication of this remarkable volume. here is not a 
member of the community, frow ighest engineer to the hum- 
blest surveyor, who will not find he re maxtor rls to enrich his mind 
and extend his knowledge.”—/rish Railway Gazette, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








































THE ARTISAN CLUB ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 
New Edition, in Ow Volume, 4to. with 30 Steel Plates and 
319 Wood Engravings, 27s. cloth, 


TREATISE on the STEAM-ENGINE, in its 
P Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Rail- 
ways. By the ARTISAN CLUB. Edited by JUMN BOUKNE, 





¢ 

“ The third edition of Mr. Bourne's excellent work on the Steam- 
Engine.....In it many improvements and additions to the former 
publicatio m have bech introduced, which will render it of still 
greater utility and interest.”— Mining Journal, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 








SOUTHEY’S ‘THE DOCTOR, &c.. IN ONE VOLUME. 
A New Edition, in square crown &vo. with Portrait, Vignette, Bus$ 
of the Author, and coloured Plate, price Une Guinea, 
T HE DOCTOR, &c. By the late Roper? 
SOUTHEY. Complete in One Volume. Edited by the 
Author's Son-in-Law, the Rev. JOHN W OOD WAKTER. 
By the same Editor, uniform with the above, 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK, First 
Series—CHOICE PASSAGES. Price 18a, 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 
conp Serres—SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. Price 18s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


SE- 





PROF, LINDLEY’S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Six Copperplates and numerous Wood Engray- 


ings, price 248. cloth 
[TN TROD UCTION to BOTAN Y. 
F.R.S. Professor of Botany 


By Professor LINDLEY, Ph.D. 
in University College, London, &c. 4th Edition, with Corrections 
and numerous Additions. 


It has been the Author's wish to bring vere subject that he has 
introduced down, as nearly as possible, to the state in which it is 
found at the present day. In doing so, he 1 ns added so very con- 
siderable a quantity of new matter, especially in what re 
Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, that the present Lditi 
be considered, in those respects, a new work 





By the same Author, 
THE THEORY of HORTICULTURE. @yo 
SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH FLORA. 12mo, 
108. 6d, 


FLORA MEDICA. 8vo. 18s, 


Londou: Longman, Brown, nbetaneds and Longmans. 


». 1Se, 


RIDDLE'S a DICTIONARIES AND LEXICON. 
New Edition, 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth, 


COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN and 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rey. J. EL. 
RIDDLE, M.A. The Enclich-! 2 a 
20 he English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d, 
Separately { The Latin-English Dictionary, 21s, 





New Edition, square 12mo, 128. bound, 


THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ENGLISH-LATIN 
and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The English-Latin Dictionary 


3 aly. 5a, 6d. 
Beparately { 7 ‘he Latin-English Dictionary, 7:. 





Also, a New Edition, royal 32mo. 4s. bound, 
A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
Also, in post 4to, pric 8. cloth, 
A COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 


LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. 
WituiaM Frevunp, 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans ; 
d@ John Murray, Albemarle-strect. 
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RIDDLE AND ARNOLD'S ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON. 
New Edition, in 1 large vol. 8vo. price 25s. cl th, 


COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 

LATIN LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Diction- 
asy of Dr. Charles E rnest Georges. By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, 
M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford : and the Rev. T, KERC HE VER 
ARNOLD. M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, ¢ Sambridge. Second Edition. 

“ We have had no work before this, on the same subject. in the 
English language, at all deserving of being compared with the 
present one; and it isto be hoped that the wretched compilations 
which have hitherto been used will be completely discarded. No 
teacher, d, can retain them after this, who is conscientious 
in his voca _and sincere in his efforts for the improvement of 
his pupils.”"—Pror, ANTHON. 





Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans ; 
‘rancis and John Rivincton ; 
and John Murray, Albemarle- street. 


London : 


UNIFORM WITH LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S LEXICON. 
Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 218. cloth, 


NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON; 

containing all the Greek Words used by Writers of ened 
Authority ; citing the Authorities for every Word: explaining 
the irregular Constructions, Decle .- - ap and Conjugations ; and 
marking the doubtful Quantities. . D. YONGE, B.A. 


By the same Author, post 8vo. price 98. bound, 

A NEW LATIN GRADUS AD PARNASSUM ; 
containing every Word used by the Poets of good Authority. 
For the use of 

Eton, Westminster, | 
Winchester, Harrow, and 
Charterhouse Schools. 





King’s Co lege, London, 
Marlbo weuate College. 


Also by Mr. Yonce (used at Eton), 12mo. price 48. 6d. 
EXERCISES for VERSES out of “OWN 
SENSE.’ 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


MR. COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, ETC. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 


RITHMETIC. Designed for the use of Schools. 
By the Rev. J. W. COLENSO, M.A. Rector of Forncett St. 
Mary, Norfolk, and late Fellow of St. John’s Coll. Camb, 
Also, just published, in 12mo. price 6s. 
SOLUTIONS to all the UNWORKED EX- 
AMPLES in the Rev. J. W. Colenso’s * Arithmetic for Schools.’ 
By SAMUEL MAYNARD, Editor of Keith’s and Bonnycastle’s 
X athematic al Works, &c. 
Also, by the Rev. J. W. Cotenso, M.A. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Part I. 
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LONDON SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1850, 
la) IS 
REVIEWS 


: Economy ; a Treatise on the New Art 
Transport. By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L., 
fe. Taylor & Co. 


Lardner is by no means the first writer 


philosopher of distinction who has directed 


pisattention to the “new art of transport;”’ but 
after a somewhat careful perusal of the present 
yolume, we venture to think that in most of 
the important qualities of such a work Dr. 
[ardner's treatise excels any of those that have 
receded it. It cannot be said that the book 
contains the results of any original discoveries 
inthe branch of knowledge to which itis devoted. 
Wedo not know even that it can be described 
with justice as a profound treatise on any of the 
gientific and commercial problems connected 
yith the construction and management of rail- 
ways. Dr. Lardner has not aspired to these 
‘sher and more abstruse divisions of his sub- 
‘ct: but within the province to which he has 
confined his attention he has laboured with 
geal, judgment, and success. His volume is a 
highly finished and artistical narrative of the 


results of our past experience in the construction | 


of railways, and in the developement of the 
sources of profit and utility contained in the 
invention of which they are the most remark- 
able offspring. As a matter of necessity, a 
considerable part of Dr. Lardner’s materials 


consists of statistics and of numerical results | 


of a purely technical character; and we can 
sy that the volume before us affords a striking 


aample of the manner in which even materials | 
like these—apparently so unsusceptible of being | 


reduced to a popular form—may be deprived 
of nearly all their original repulsiveness and 
intricacy, by means of lucid arrangement, a 
perspicuous style, the expenditure of labour, 
ad the exercise of judgment. 
many statistical tables in Dr. Lardner’s book 
ever more than half an octavo page; and yet 
we believe that the last fault which even a 
reckless critic would allege against the author 
vould bean absence of exactness and of nume- 
tical illustration. 
We have already said that this book is not 
t be regarded as a professional treatise; that 
is tosay—it does not undertake to investigate 
mi determine, on the assumption of certain 
kta in a given locality, what should be the 
mactical policy of a railway company in either 
isscientific or its commercial capacity. When 
We say scientific capacity, we mean as a com- 
pany concerned in the maintenance of a line 
iron rails and of a multitude of engines and 
wriages in the best order, and according to 
the safest and most economical principles ; and 
then we say commercial capacity, we mean as 
icompany seeking to attract within its own 
tritory the largest amount and the most profit- 
tle description of traffic. The scientific part of 
heoperations of a railway company embraces an 
tveedingly wide range of philosophical problems; 
fwblems, for example, concerning the weight 
ad construction of locomotives and carriages, 
strength of materials, the effects of certain 
ties of speed, the expenditure of fuel in rela- 
tm to the weight of load and other circum- 
tances, the repair of the permanent way, the 
tuterial and the frequency of “ sleepers,”— 
soon. The commercial division is quite 
"ettensive as the scientific.—and certainly 
readily mastered. 
AoW, we are gradually accumulating a series 
Wobservations and results which in the end 
m a special science of railway transport 
ad niilway economics. To this new science, 
«iat a it has gone, Dr. Lardner’s book forms 


Very few of the 


an excellent introduction. It informs the 
student of all that is at present known of the 
general outlines of the subject. It warns him 
of the difficulties that remain to be overcome, 
—indicates the truths which appear to be 
already established,—and, at all events, places 
before him a comprehensive and frequently a 
minute chart of the entire field of inquiry. 

The history of railway transport during the 
twenty years which have elapsed since the 
first decisive experiment in its favour between 
Liverpool and Manchester, is essentially a 
history of Change. Nearly everything has 
been changed. The machinery has been 
changed, the road has been changed,—so have 
the rails, so have the carriages, and in a great 
measure so have the sources of profit. 

There appear to be at least four distinct 


to which we can already refer, comparing the 


—First, it has been found that the expense of 
constructing and maintaining the permanent 
way is an element of infinitely more import- 
ance than was at first imagined. For example, 
it was believed for some time that a line of rails 
once laid down would last for one hundred and 
twenty years. In April 1849, Capt. Huish 
reported to his superiors on the North-Western 
Railway, that the “life’’ of the rails on that line 
could not be taken at more than twenty years; 
that is to say, that if in the course of twenty 
years the company did not reserve a sufficient 
sum out of their annual income to replace the 
entire line of rails at the end of that period, it 
would be necessary to raise as much new 
capital as would suffice for the execution of the 
| work. 
Secondly, it has been found practicable to 
attain a much higher rate of speed with ordinary 
|trains. In 1831, for instance, the average 
speed of passenger trains was 17 miles an hour; 
| in 1848, the average rate of speed was 30 miles 
| an hour,—or almost double. 

Thirdly, it has been found that the creation 
and maintenance of what is called “rolling 
| stock” is a most important element in railway 
| calculations. This arises principally from the 
| increased weight, size and strength of carriages 
| and of other vehicles employed upon the rails. 
| Fourthly, it has become apparent that the 
| traffic in goods, instead of the trafticin passengers, 
| will in the end be of the most importance to 
| railway proprietors. 

We shall not attempt to illustrate these posi- 
tions by any collation of details:—that would 
| be entirely beyond our province. But we may 
|refer with advantage to the following lucid 
passage from Dr. Lardner, as partly corrobo- 
rating our views, and as an example of the 
clear and precise form in which the information 
that he has to convey is placed before the reader. 
The extract refers to the important question of 
what may be considered the average ‘“‘life of 
a rail,’’-— 





| 


“ The first railway for passenger traffic with loco- 
motive engines was accordingly laid between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, with rails of the description 
called fish-bellied, now out of use, weighing 35 lb. 
per yard. The strength of these was at that time 
considered great to superfluity, and this form was 
regarded as eminently favourable to their durability. 
Experience soon proved their weight to be utterly 
insufficient, and their form to be a source of weak- 
ness, The first engine run upon the line thus con- 
structed weighed 7} tons, including the tender. It 
was soon found, however, that engines of this power 
were altogether insufficient for the traffic, which in- 
creased beyond all the estimates of the projectors of 
the line. The capability of speed developed by the 
locomotive engine also vastly exceeded all previsions, 
and the appetite of the public for even augmented 








present with the early years of the system. | 








expedition appeared to increase with what fed it, 
Increased speed required increased power, and in- 
creased power necessarily inferred increased weight. 
It was, accordingly, not long before the weight of the 
engines was successively augmented to 10, 12 and 
15 tons; and now there is actually an engine on one 
of the English railways which, with its tender, water 
and fuel, weighs about 60 tons; and in the service of 
a single company there are at present more than 36 
engines weighing, with their tenders, about 40 tons 
each. The weight of the carriages underwent a cor- 
responding, though nota proportionate increase. The 
first carriages placed on the railways weighed from 
3 to 3} tons; their weight now sometimes exceeds 
4} tons. The strength and weight of the goods 
waggons have undergone a like increase. But these 
were not the only circumstances which rendered the 
rails originally laid inadequate in strength. The 
quantity of traffic, and its speed, were gradually in- 


m . | creased far beyond any limit which had entered into 
results clearly established, by the experience | ~ ; 


the contemplation of the engineers who projected 
and constructed the roads. Thus, the average speed 
of the passenger trains, which in 1831 was 17 miles 
an hour, was gradually increased, until in 1848 it was 
30 miles an hour; while the speed of the fastest trains, 
which in 1831 was 24 miles an hour, was in 1848, on 
the Liverpool and Manchester line, 40 miles an hour, 
and on the Grand Junction and the Liverpool and 
Birmingham, 50 miles an hour. In 1837, the 
number of trains per day which arrived at and de- 
parted from the Stafford station on the Grand Junc- 
tion line was 14; and in 1848 it was 38. The number 
oftrains per day which arrived at and departed from 
the Euston-Square station of the Birmingham line 
in 1837 was 19; in 1848 it was 44. In fine, the 
number of trains per day arriving at and departing 
from the Liverpool terminus of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway in 1831 was 26; in 1848 it was 
90. A corresponding augmentation took place in 
the weight of the trains. In 1831, the average weight 
of a passenger train, engine and tender included, was 
18 tons. In 1848, the average weight of the engine 
and tender alone was considerably above 20 tons; 





































| and the average weight of the passenger trains, in- 
| cluding the engine and tender, exceeded 75 tons, 


In 1831, the average weight of a goods train, including 
engine and tender, was 52 tons; in 1848, it varied 
from 160 to 176 tons. Thus, the number of trains 
on some railways was augmented 150, in others 250 
per cent.; the weight of the engines was increased 
114 per cent.; the weight of the carriages 30 per 
cent.; the average speed about 90 per cent.; and 
the average weight of the trains 350 per cent. 

“For such increased work the rails originally laid 
down at 35lb. a yard would have been totally inade- 
quate, and they were accordingly soon replaced by 
others which weighed 501b. These, again, under the 
gradually increasing traffic being found insufficient, 
were taken up and successively replaced by rails 
weighing 62 lb. and 65lb. These were succeeded by 
others weighing 72 ib. and 75 lb.; and the latest rails 
laid down have weighed 85 lb. These changes are 
not made suddenly. The weight and strength of the 
permanent way were gradually increased under the 
gradually increasing traffic; and, at present the prin- 
cipal railways exhibit a motley arrangement of rails 
of various weights, the lightest being 60 lb. and the 
heaviest 85 lb. per yard. Thus, on 438 miles of rail- 
way, placed under the direction of the North-Western 
Company, there were, at the commencement of the 
present year (1849), about 150 miles laid down with 
rails of 75 lb. per yard, 100 miles at 65 lb. per yard, 
and the remainder, in detached lengths varying from 
50 to 70 miles, with rails of weights varying from 
60 Ib. to 85 1b. per yard. Ina joint report of Messrs. 
Stephenson and Locke, dated April 1849, the com- 
pany is recommended to adopt for the future the 
heaviest description of rails, viz., 85 lb. per yard. 
The mode originally adopted for supporting the rails 
was upon square blocks of stone, measuring 2 feet in 
the side and 1 foot in depth, upon which a cast iron 
chair was fastened by wooden pegs driven into holes 
bored in the stone block, the rail being fixed in the 
chair byan iron pin. After a time these stone blocks 
were superseded by transverse beams of wood called 
sleepers, which served at once as supports for the 
chair and rails, and as ties for keeping the rails in 
gauge. The material selected for these sleepers, 
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when first used, was larch, which was considered to 
be the most durable wood for the purpose next to 
oak. Later, the timber used for sleepers was pre- 
pared by impregnating it with certain saline sub- 
stances, by a process variously denominated, according 
to the principle and mode of impregnation. Sleepers 
of soft wood thus prepared were regarded as having 
a durability equal to that of oak. It has recently 
been proposed to substitute sleepers of cast iron for 
those of wood, and the plan has been already reduced 
to practice on a large scale. The distances between 
sleeper and sleeper were subject to as much variation 
as were the strength and weight of the rails. At first, 
the sleepers were placed at 3 feet asunder; the dis- 
tance was afterwards increased from 3 to 5 feet, accord- 
ing to the weight of the rails; and at present the rails 
are variously laid on supports at 3 feet, 3 feet 6 inches, 
3 feet 9 inches, 4 feet, and 4 feet 6 inches asunder. 
The cubical magnitude of the sleepers has been sub- 
ject to similar changes, according to the increasing 
a mount of the traffic. When these rapid and suc- 
cessive changes, spread over so brief a period as 
twenty years, are considered, it will be easily under- 
stood how difficult a problem is the solution by ana- 
logy of the average life of a rail. No rails hitherto 
laid down have ever been, strictly speaking, worn out. 
They have been successively taken up and replaced, 
not because they were woin out, but because their 
strength was insufficient for the increasing amount 
and speed of the traffic, and the consequently aug- 
mented weight of the engines.” 

One of the most complete contrivances which 
have been introduced to facilitate the business 
of the railway companies, is a plan of adjusting 
cross accounts for passengers, goods, duty, car- 
riages and waggons, between company and 
company, called the ‘ railway clearing-house.” 
This establishment is in connexion with the 
Euston Square Station; and was, we believe, 
first suggested or at least first organized by its 
present manager, Mr. K. Morison. It is con- 
fessedly an application of the principle which 
has been at work in the ‘bankers’ clearing- 
house” in Lombard Street for more than 
half a century; and, not remembering to 
have met with the following explanation of 
this principle in any of the numerous de- 
scriptions of the clearing-house which have 
appeared, from time to time, we venture 
to think that our description will be found 
brief and simple.—The clearing-house, whether 
in Lombard Street or in Euston Square, 
discharges the functions of a middleman or 
broker who confines his operations to cer- 
tain well-known parties; and who day by day 
buys or receives certain articles from that 
part of his constituents who want to sell,—and 
also day by day sells or pays away precisely 
the same articles to another part of his con- 
stituents who want to buy. If we complete 
the hypothesis by supposing that according 
to the nature of the case the amount of the 
sales must necessarily day by day be precisely 
the same as the amount of the purchases, we 
shall have no difficulty in perceiving that the 
whole convenience of the clearing-house is simply 
that of being a common receptacle in which 
one set of contributors place certain effects 
which they owe to another set of contributors to 
the same] institution. In point of fact, the 
clearing-house becomes a common debtor and a 
common creditor to persons who but for its in- 
tervention must run up and down the country 
settling their debts and claims by piecemeal. In 
Lombard Street the debts and credits liquidated 
arise out of cheques and bills of exchange. At 
Euston Square they arise out of passengers, 
goods, parcels, government duty, carriages and 
waggons passed from one railway to another. 


The principle is carried out by an enormous 
expenditure of resources and labour; but there 
cannot be a doubt that extensive as is the ma- 
chinery introduced by Mr. Morison, it is perfect 
child’s play compared with the endless disputes 





and litigation of the procedure which it happily 
superseded. 

The railway clearing-house system permits 
a free circulation of everything but locomotives 
over the 3,633 miles of rail belonging to the 
forty-five associated companies; and it accom- 
plishes this by receiving from every one of 
the 887 stations in correspondence with the 
clearing-house two daily lists—a list of things 
received, and another of things sent away. It 
is plain that the total of the whole of each of 
these lists ought to be exactly alike, because 
there cannot be a sender without a receiver, 
and vice versd. At the end of each month, the 
clearing-house strikes a general balance—col- 
lects the sums that are due— pays the sums 
that are claimed—and so passes on to another 
periodical term. 

We beg to contribute one suggestion towards 
the simplification of the machinery. At present, 
the clearing-house keeps a separate account of 
great intricacy with each company for the Duty 
payable to Government,—and at the end of the 
month furnishes that account to each company, 
who pay the amount at their chief station. Now, 
let the clearing-house deal with the Government 
directly — pay the whole duty of the whole 
forty-five companies in one sum—and adjust 
with each in the shortest way practicable. 

The following are the statistics of the clearing- 
house for the year ending 30th June 1849,— 

Number of railway companies associated in the clearing 
system, 45. 

Length of associated lines, 3,633 miles, 

Average length, 803 miles. 

Number of stations supplying returns, 887. 

Amount of accounts passed through clearing-house, 
1,691,7200. 12s, 

Tons of goods included in these accounts, 2,215,407. 

Number of passengers do., 696,407. 

Their total mileage, 103,240,304. 

Average mileage per passenger, 148. 

Number of waggons on which the clearing-house charged 
mileage, 487,304. 

Number of passenger coaches do., 79,260. 

Average number of junctions crossed per passenger, 1°85. 


This extract must bring our notice of Dr. 
Lardner’s book to a conclusion. 





Letter tothe Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. 
on the Constitutional Defects of the University 
and Colleges of Oxford, with Suggestions for 
a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Uni- 
versilies. By a Member of the Oxford Con- 
vocation. Ridgway. 

Tuts able and searching pamphlet comes out in 

timely aid of an inquiry which is about to engage 

a considerable share of public and parliamen- 

tary attention. The facts brought forward by 

the writer—in their nature closely akin to those 
which have recently appeared in our own pages 

—are not to be contested; and they make out 

a case for inquiry and amendment, which can 

be resisted only until they shall come to be 

thoroughly understood by the great body of the 
middle classes of this country. 

I'rom every quarter the Government is warned 
that the people of England—daily becoming 
more alive to the importance of education—will 
not consent much longer to allow the magni- 
ficent endowments with which the land is 
covered from Cornwall to Caithness—grammar 
schools, colleges, universities—to remain in 
their present state of comparative inefficiency 
and exclusion. The fact that these foundations 
belong to the people—not to the higher orders 
alone,—is beginning to be felt in all its bearings; 
and there are thousands in the middle ranks of 
life and among the more advanced artisans of 
this country to whom the thought of “resum- 
ing their own” in this matter is becoming daily 
more and more familiar. The statutes of even 
the most aristocratic colleges of Oxford record 
that they were founded chiefly with a view 
to the education of poor clerks; and the same 
is the case with nearly every grammar school 





in| the land. It is superfluous to ga 
this primary condition of the founders jg 

in almost every instance disregarded by 
who have acquired the management of th 
trusts. By arbitrary arrangements and high feeg 
the very men who were intended to be benefited 
are rigorously excluded from any share in the 
means of intellectual culture provided. 

This state of things cannot, we trust, last much 
longer. In the face of a wrong so flagrant 
departure from the original intent and expressel 
purpose of the founder so obvious—any argument 
drawn from the common duty of respecting the 
literal text of the charter or Constitutions is of 
little weight. The great wrong would claim tp 
be rectified, even though, through changes in 
time and in men’s ruling ideas, it were now ne. 
cessary to break through some legal reading of 
those texts. In dealing with historical charters, 
men who conduct the business of the world must 
have certain liberties of ateapreiation: the 
must do that in every age which is possible — 
as relates to moral and intellectual culture, that 
which is consonant to the moral feeling, the re. 
ligious ideas and the social instincts of the 
time. No man has power to make an up. 
changeable compact with posterity. Society 
has not only the abstract right of changing the 
terms of a contract entered into ages ago with one 
of its own members,—but is likewise the supreme 
judge of what parts of such compact are nolonger 
in harmony with its own nature and tendencies, 
and therefore require to be amended. 

The argument of conformity with the letter— 
the illogical character of which is here asserted 
—is one by which in all time abuse and mis. 
management have obtained support; and itis 
the one now most relied on by those who seek 
to stave off inquiry in the matter of the Uni- 
versities. It is an unfortunate support for the 
friends of time-honoured abuses to trust to, either 
in Parliament or in University, and will fail 
them like a rotten reed. Parliament and 
University have both already—as we have 
recently shown—violated the original college 
statutes. Some of the colleges were founded 
for the sole purpose of saying masses for the 
dead—a subsequent law has declared this 
practice illegal. There are a hundred ways 
in which the University has violated its own 
statutes. With a reformed Church, it was 
impossible to fulfil all the old requirements of 
an unreformed University. The argument 
against the power of the Legislature to interfere 
with these collegiate foundations cannot be 
maintained for a moment. Reason and history 
come alike in support of such a right. That 
the statutes may be changed is proved by the 
fact that they have been changed by law; that 
they are not literally binding is constantly 
evidenced by the circumstance that many of 
their provisions—though not set aside formally 
—are practically disregarded by the masters of 
colleges. The appeal to these writings a 
something sacred and obligatory comes with 
an ill grace from men who, asa matter of neces 
sity, are forced to violate them every day 0 
their lives. We would almost venture to assert 
that no University man really imposes upon 
himself in this question: the argument 1s IF 
tended for out-door effect,—appealing to the 
solid sympathy which exists in England for all 
vested rights. That Government bas a right to 
undertake a reform of the Universities there cat 
be no doubt; that there is a present case calling 
for the exercise of that right is convincing] 
shown in the brochure under notice. 
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The Valentines taking the form of books 
poetry this spring laid on our table wert 
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—— ~~ ane “See 
those of many former Februaries. Two or 
ree among them may range among the best 

itive verses of the second class: being the 
a of accomplished persons, who have ob- 
viously ( 
Poets—and 


become e 
oy have not infelicitously emulated the 
’ 


manner of some favourite singer. How com- 
Jetely have the models elect changed since 
i shod rhymed romances in Scott’s manner 
ng up in number sufficient 
to cover an acre of land, 
~-since frantic utterances of Byronism by mini- 
kin Cains, Corsairs, Manfreds, and other folk 
sick of second-hand despair,” struck disgust 
into the hearts of all who, not equable enough 
to treat the disease as merely a passing “rash,” 
gouted it as a plague threatening to sap the 
nic morality of the English Constitution.— 
Mrs. Hemans is still largely imitated by those in 
ghom sensibility is stronger than thought,—the 
forms of her peculiar music being as easy to 
catch as those of the fascinating Rossinian 
crescendo. Those, again, who affect subtler fan- 
ties and deeper meditations seem particularly 
fond of trying the modes of Tennyson and of 
Mrs. Browning. Here and there we shall find 
a sober-minded minstrel in whom fancy is 
weak, musical power limited, and the desire to 
gmonize weighty, gravely treating the world 
vith his little packet of prose cut into lengths, 
—conceiving that by his present he proves 
himself to be a disciple of the anti-excitement 
school of ‘Philip van Artevelde.’ Looking 
backwards as well as around us, the speculative 
vill be struck by the figures of certain poets, 
omed and crowned as such, and possessing 
distinct manners of their own, whom imitators, 
conscious or unconscious, have never approach- 
ed. Miss Baillie’s dramas for instance—and, 
stranger still, her exquisite songs—stand un- 
copied. We have never come upon the trace of a 
thymester who has been set arhyming by ‘ The 
ie of Palms’ or ‘ Unimore.’—Recollecting one 
a two clock-work parodies of ‘The Sea’— 
(such as 
The tree, the tree, the tall green tree, &c. &c.)— 


vestill are acquainted with no lyrist after the 
fashion of Barry Cornwall. There is some- 
thing in this distribution of ‘blanks and 
prizes” —in this capricious separation of those 
nimicked from those not mimicked—well worth 
w hour of fire-side reverie, to all such as love 
compare—to trace—to analyze. But passing 
troniclers, to whom “ the history of imagina- 
tive creation” is a task impossible, must con- 
tat themselves, as we have here done, with 
meely indicating a vein to be worked —a 
tupter to be written—a theory to be spun,— 
ad with us turn to the contemporaries who 
lure provided us with grave and gay verse 
fe “the Ides of March”—and for April Day. 
Tor the latter anniversary the Fool's cap (not 
wwering the Fool’s shrewd wisdom) will not be 
wating, should we produce all the strange 
_— make up the heap of verse on our 
e. 


ln Lines and Leaves, by Mrs. Acton Tindal, 
maly pleasant reminiscences may be traced. 
y’s lute (neither so large, so powerful, 
urso extensive in compass as a pedal harp) 
ems to us strung with chords from many 
wuees: the instrument thus eclectically com- 
having a tone of its own— individual 
cause made up of many individualities. The 
tllowing fragments, for instance, taken almost 
by chance, from ‘ The Aged Lady,’ will remind 
ets besides ourselves of the irregular rather 
unmusical contributions to the Annuals 
tade by poor Miss Landon.— 


to speak figuratively) lived near real 
in such neighbourhood have not 
penetrated with a desire to 


Tam now an aged woman, 
And my hair is thin and white, 
Many furrows track my forehead, 
And a dim mist clouds my sight. 
I am sitting wan and lonely 
In the place where, loved and fair, 
With gay chimes and blazing beacons, 
I came, young bride of the heir. 
Since that day, what joy and sorrow 
These dark oaken walls have seen ; 
And those yews grotesquely fashion’d, 
Keeping guard o’er alleys green! 
Glad feet in their shade have wander'd, 
That now walk the earth no more; 
And the mirth that met the morning, 
And awoke the sun, is o’er. 
Silence on the joy hath fallen, 
Yet the well-known flowers are there ; 
The same lime-trees wave their blossom 
In the sultry evening air ; 
And against the darksome foliage, 
Like bless’d spirits from the tomb, 
Sceptres of the snowy lil 
Still rear up their ghostlike bloom. 
* *” *” * 


Those who smiled upon my childhood 
Oft round my chair I see, 
Who, though grey-hair’d and world-weary, 
Yet grew young again in me! . 
Kind old friends! to dust and shadows 
Past threescore of years away, 
With a changed and chasten’d spirit 
I have call'd ye back to-day! 
Then from out these mists of mem’ry 
Looks a face most sadly fair ; 
And around it fall all straightly 
Shining bands of silken hair. 
Young, and beautiful, and pallid, 
*Tis the face my mother wore, 
When they said on this side heaven 
I should Jook on her no more! 
But when fell the shadows darkly 
In the moonlight on the plain, 
And the dusky bat was hov'ring, 
And the moth dash'd ’gainst the pane, 
When I heard the white owls hooting 
In the hollow ivied tree, 
Grave, and passionless, and steadfast, 
Hath that white face look’d on me! 
While in vapoury folds around her 
Flow’d the shroud, on which I laid 
Pale sweet flowers, gather'd early, 
Ere the sun had lit the glade. 
* * * 







































































Iam coming! Darkly round me 
Fall the curtains of the night; 
I shall pass among the shadows, 
Scarcely mark’d by ear or sight. 
For my part in life is ended, 
And my work in life is done ; 
I'm a wayworn weary pilgrim, 
Faintly lingering ‘neath the sun. 
Yet I bless the little children 
As they pass before my chair; 
To the prosp’rous and the happy 
Oft I whisper low—** Beware !” 
To the penitent and mourner 
I can say, Look up! for free 
Was the mercy that hath carried, 
And through long years solaced me! 
There are more vigorous ‘lines’? and more 
‘ mi . 
richly-coloured “‘ leaves” than the above in Mrs. 
Tindal’s miscellany, but we must leave them 
thus announced. Having selected, or fallen 
into, a careless and undecided manner, she 
must content herself with an ephemeral success. 
Time and training might still yield her more 
sterling honours. 

Lays of Past Days, by the Author of ‘ Pro- 
vence and the Rhone,’ in its very title-page 
appeals to us pleasantly ; since we have not for- 
gotten the ‘Itinerary,’ commended by Scott in 
one of his most attractive prefaces—his intro- 
duction to ‘Quentin Durward.’ Our Past-day 
poet, in an off-hand letter of dedication ad- 
dressed to the Lady of ‘ Our Village,” makes 
light of his own rhymes,—and owns in their 
confection to have yielded to a spirit of banter. 
This, being ‘‘a volatile spirit,” as the chemists 
say, is inevitably doomed to a transient pun- 
gency and an early evaporation. He seems to 
have toyed with, not toiled at, his craft,—and 
this semi-serious manner of working is sure to 
be felt, even where the theme is purposely grave 
or sentimental. Want of earnestness, alone, 
hindered Praed (whose elegant and fanciful 
verses we have not forgotten) from being per- 
manently inrolled among our makers of fugi- 
tive verse. The author in hand commands pic- 
turesque situations and easy-flowing stanzas ia 





the ‘Minstrel of Provence’ and ‘Sir Hugh 


the Forester,’—but we read to the end of both 
without our memory receiving the print of a 
single line or an image. It was not so when 
we arrived at the facetie in the latter part of 
the volume. The following parody, for in- 
stance, is, of its kind, drily absurd and racily 
pleasant.— 
The Lay of the Old Cow 
AN NUMBLE ATTEMPT AT THE ASTHETICO-SUGGESTIVE, 
Of what is the old cow thinking, 
As she flaps with her tail the flies, 
Gazing, and lazily winking, 
As they buzz around her eyes ? 
The old man, grey and sad, 
Who passeth her even now, 
He tended her as a lad, 
When she was a thriving cow. 
And to himself still ever 
And ever mumbleth he, 
** Grandfather said he never 
Could guess the age of she ;” 
** But he minded, when at school, 
At Goody Gruntum’s, how 
Te was toss’d by a great old bull, 
As was caly’d by that same cow.” 
The ancient man hath spoken, 
The ancient man is gone, 
The cow, in mood unbroken, 
Blinketh and grazeth on, 
Long hath she pass'd the age 
To sorrow or rejoice: 
She roareth not in rage, 
Nor heedeth human voice. 
I gaz’d—as yet no tear 
Escap'd me—when a sound 
Jarr’d sudden on mine ear; 
Soul-struck, I look'd around. 
A Lombard youth I spicd, 
Grinding the self-same lay 
Whereof some old cow died, 
As jeering proverbs say. 
I stopp’d mine ears in fright 
And wrath, and fled the spot, 
As well indeed I might :— 
That old cow blenched not. 


Unchang'd in look and pace, 
Unharm'd by wind or string, 

She star’d him in the face— 
Her life is a charmed thing. 


And when the small foot-page 
That tendeth her, is gone 

Down to the grave with age, 
That cow shall still graze on. 


Beareth that cow some spell 
Of fearful mystery ?— 
I cannot answer well, 
But this is known to me, 
Namely, she crops the grass 
Alone in this green lane; 
No heifer, horse, or ass 
Disturbs her tranquil reign, 


They pass at distance by, 

And never breathe her name: 
Shrink they before her eye, 

As of one of evil fame ? 


Thereof man guesseth nought; 
A myth the creature seems ; 
Mute, but suggesting thought 
Too deep to breathe in dreams. 
Of what is the old cow thinking 
As she flaps away the flies, 
Lazily blinking and winking? 
I LEAVE IT TO THE WIsB! 
Possibly the above may have already ap- 
peared in one of the periodicals,—since we are 
warned in the prefatory letter that these ‘ Lays’ 
are principally republications. 

In many respects better—in some worse— 
than the two volumes just “bowed out,” is 
A Rhyming Chronicle of Incidents and Feelings, 
edited by Edward Harston, M.A., Vicar of 
Tamworth.—In this Chronicle, we find con- 
fidence inan excess. Some of the sweetest and 
most sacred affections of the home-circle, 
those murmurings over the cradle, those tears 
beside the grave, those momentary fantasies 
which to indifferent spectators must seem 
merely so much foolishness—have been com- 
mitted to print with a trusting simplicity which 
sometimes looks like affectation or callousness, 
when, in truth, it is neither the one nor the 
other. We do not recollect to have seen the 
subject of personality in poetry treated, ac- 
cording to any code of united tenderness and 








justice. So far from this, the world has adopted 
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no 1169] 
= soturalioa. German philosophy meets with 
it ivility at our Doctor’s hands, it must be 
— ol He grapples with its dogmas stoutly 
con ” sometimes, at least, gets the mastery. 
Poe are some points, however, on which we sus- 
eae Dr. Vaughan mistakes the tendency— 

rhaps even the character—of modern specu- 
Pion. For instance, where he makes a charge 

ainst the researches of Niebuhr as leading 
> to scepticism, and against the science of Au- 
on Comte as tending to materialism. This 
charge we apprehend is so erroneous as to 
need only pointing out in order to command 
correction. Niebuhr certainly does not 
ead to doubt: on the conrary, he leads 
to the rejection of what has always been 
joubtful—in fact, to the separation of fable 
from fact. Nor is the charge against the 


French philosopher more sustainable than that 
against the German critic. 


Perhaps this fault- 
iness of expression may have arisen from the 
necessities of a public lecture, in which language 
js required to be more distinct and decisive 
than exactly suits the nature of a philosophical 
discourse. The popular cast of the work will 

ably be its best recommendation to the 

eral reader. It is not our custom to notice 
atlength books of this character—nor can we 
enter in our critical capacity more deeply into 
the argument of this. We can only say, in 
conclusion, that it is throughout informed with 
a catholic spirit—that the logic is clear and 
convincing, the style lucid, axiomatic and sen- 
tentions, and the matter full and weighty. It 
vill well repay perusal. 





History of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. 
Vols, VII. and VIII. 


[Second Notice.] 


Mr. Grote thinks that the idea popularly enter- | 


tained of the Grecian sophists is an entire mis- 
representation. Handed down to us from past 
times with a bad sense attached to it, the name 
“Sophist” is now invariably used to denote a 
person of some intellectual pretensions, but of 
meanand dishonest character—one who, when he 
has a point to gain, will concoct plausible argu- 
ments in its favour, and try to juggle people into 
believing them. This modern meaning of the 
word “sophist’”” we are accustomed unhesi- 
tatingly to carry back into ancient Greek times, 
aifit were precisely the meaning that was ori- 
gually involved in the Greek word cogiorie.— 
“The Sophists are spoken of as a new class of 
mei, or sometimes in language which implies a new 
doctrinal sect or school, as if they then sprang up in 
Greece for the first time—ostentatious impostors, 
fattering and duping the rich youth for their own 
peronal gain, undermining the morality of Athens 
Whlic and private, and encouraging their pupils to 
he unscrupulous prosecution of ambition and cupi- 
ity, They are even affirmed to have succeeded in 
wmupting the general morality, so that Athens had 
me miserably degenerated and vicious in the 
litter years of the Peloponnesian war, as compared 
wth what she was in the time of Miltiadés and 
Msteidés, Sokratés, on the contrary, is usually de- 
stbed as a holy man combating and exposing these 
hie prophets—standing up as the champion of 
uorality against their insidious artifices.” 
ow, this view, whether of the Sophists gene- 
y or of the precise relation in which they 
tied to Socrates, is, Mr. Grote contends, per- 
“ey unwarrantable. ‘A sophist,”’ he says, 
mthe genuine sense of the word was a wise 
mit—a clever man—one who stood promi- 
untly before the public as distinguished for 
mtellect or talent of some kind.” In this wide 
Mi primitive sense, Solon, Pythagoras, and all 
et Greeks of an early period who attained to 


In a more restricted sense, however, the 
name began about the year B.c. 450 to be 


teachers that then sprang up in Athens. “ The 
primitive education at Athens,” says Mr. 
Grote— 
“consisted of two branches; gymnastics, for the 
body—music, for the mind. The word music is not 
to be judged according to the limited signification 
which it now bears. It comprehended from the be- 
ginning everything appertaining tothe province of the 
Nine Muses—not merely learning the use of the lyre, 
or how to bear part of a chorus, but also the hearing, 
learning, and repeating, of poetical compositions, as 
well as the practice of exact and elegant pronuncia- 
tion —which latter accomplishment, in a language 
like the Greek with long words, measured syllables, 
and great diversity of accentuation between one word 
and another, must have been far more difficult to 
acquire than it is in any modern European language. 
As the range of ideas enlarged, so the words music 
and musical teachers acquired an expanded meaning 
so as to comprehend matter of instruction at once 
ampler and more diversified. During the middle of 
the fifth century B.c. at Athens, there came thus to be 
found, among the musical teachers, men of the most 
distinguished abilities and eminence; masters of all 
learning and accomplishments of the age, teaching 
what was known of astronomy, geography, and phy- 
sics, and capable of holding dialectical discussions 
with their pupils, upon all the various problems then 
afloat among intellectual men.” 

These teachers, adapting themselves to the 
tendencies and demands of the community 
that supported them, became divided into two 


from the other,—the Rhetoricians and the 
Dialecticians. The difference between the 
two classes is thus clearly explained by Mr. 
Grote.— 


and improve men in the power of continuous speech 
as addressed to assembled numbers, such as the public 
assembly or the dikastery; it was therefore a species 
of training sought for by men of active pursuits and 


life, or that they might maintain their rights and dig- 
nity if called before the court of justice. On the other 
hand, the dialectic business had no direct reference to 
public life, the judicial pleading, or to any assembled 
large number. 
disputants, usually before a few hearers, to unravel 
some obscurity, to reduce the respondent to silence 
and contradiction, to exercise both parties in mastery 
of the subject, or to sift the consequences of some 
problematical assumption. It was spontaneous con- 
versation systematized and turned into some prede- 
termined channel; furnishing a stimulus to thought, 
and a means of improvement not attainable in any 


profit or display. It opened a line of serious intellec- 
tual pursuit to men of a speculative or inquisitive 
turn, who were deficient in voice, in boldness, in con- 
tinuous memory, for public speaking; or who desired 
to keep themselves apart from the political and judi- 
cial animosities of the moment.” 

Now, in the language of the Athenians, all per- 
sons who publicly taught, or professed to teach, 
either the rhetorical art or the dialectic art, were 
sophists. Community of purpose or similarity 
of doctrine was by no means implied in the 
name. Some sophists were honourable, others 
dishonourable men; some might teach one set 
of opinions, others a different set. The Sophists 
| of Athens, therefore, were not “a school ;”’ they 
were a profession, divided (to use a modern 
phrase) into two Faculties,—the Faculty of Rhe- 
| toric and the Faculty of Logic. And as every 
teacher who arose was capable of being referred 
| to one or other of these Faculties,—so, every 
| Sophists. But though nothing was intrinsically 
| included in the name either for or against those 





applied to a class of public or professional | 





other manner—furnishing to some also, a source of 


teacher who arose was ranked as one of the | 


general classes, recognized as distinct the one | 


“The rhetorical teaching was an attempt to assist | 


of the persons using it (such a sneer or grudge 


as usually accompanies any reference to superior 
intellect or superior habits of thought by persons 
who feel themselves discomposed thereby ),—this 
sneer or grudge became gradually insinuated in 
the very sound, so that when the one was heard 
the other was understood. Just as the term 
“theorist,” though it really signifies nothing 
bad, but rather the contrary, yet does in general 
convey an expression of disesteem to the Eng- 
lish ear,—so the term “sophist’’ came to grate 
on the ear of the Athenians. That it was not 
the faults of the really despicable men among 
the so-called Sophists, however, but rather the 
unpopular excellencies and recondite merits of 
the best of them, which brought about this pro- 
stitution of the name, is proved by the fact that 
the very type of a sophist to the Athenian 
public—the sophist par excellence of the Athe- 
nian comic stage—was Socrates, the man farthest 
of all removed from the modern idea of a 
sophist. How, then, did this modern idea 
arise? How is it that, instead of calling Socrates 
one of the Athenian Sophists, as his contem- 
poraries esteemed him, we now carefully distin- 
guish between him and the Sophists; speaking 
as if they and he stood mutually averse and an- 
tagonistic— he the apostle of truth, they the 
votaries of error? Mr. Grote furnishes the 
explanation. The philosopher Plato, he says, 
anxious to bring out the distinction between 
Socrates—the disinterested teacher impelled 
to his function solely by the pressure of 
his own profound convictions and feelings,— 
and such men, on the other hand, as the paid 
teachers, Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, &c., 
— appropriated the already vitiated term 
‘‘sophists’’ exclusively to persons of the latter 
class. But even in the pages of Plato there 
is no warrant for any charge of immorality or 
low views against the sophists as a body. The 


| only reproach meant to be conveyed by Plato 


It was a dialogue carried on by two | 





| 


muinence as thinkers or writers, were sophists, | who bore it, yet, seeing that in point of fact | 


and they were so denominated by their con- 
lemporaries, 


| the use of the name almost always was accom- 


Hemet ‘ ; 
| panied by a secret sneer or grudge in the minds 
| 


as : , 4 | in his application of the term sophists, is, that 
ambition, either that they might succeed in public | 


of taking fees: not a light reproach, however, 
either in his eyes, or in those of Socrates him- 
self,—whose opinion was, that for a teacher to 
sell his wisdom, or bind himself by a bargain 
to any particular pupil, was as great an outrage 
on propriety as for a woman to sell her love. 
All the force of Plato’s distinction between 
Socrates and the Sophists would be indicated, if, 
substituting the word “ professor”’ for ‘‘ Sophist,” 
we were to head the dialogues in which such 
opposition is exhibited with the title ‘ Socrates 
and the Professors.” The additional malevo- 
lence that is discernible in the word ‘ Sophist”’ 
as it is now used has been infused into it since 
Plato’s time; and must be carefully discharged 
from it before we can do justice under that 
name to the sophists of Ancient Greece, such 
as they really were, or such as Plato represents 
them. 

While thus putting in a word in vindication 
of the Sophists, and in contradiction of the 
popular notion that historically they and 
Socrates are to be recognized as opposed parties 
in a great philosophic struggle,—no one has 
asserted the claims of Socrates to a position 
mightily aloof from all Grecian philosophers 
more strongly than Mr. Grote. We have rarely 
met with a finer example of the blending of 
profound reverence with just and deep insight 
than is afforded by Mr. Grote’s appreciation 
of the character and life of Socrates; and, con- 
sidering that of late,—by the action of that 
strange zest for ingenious singularity which 
manifested itself in the early Church in the 
appearance of such sects as the Cainites or 
apologists of Cain, and the Judasites or defen- 
ders of Iscariot,—men like M. Forchhammer 
have arisen, paradoxical enough to maintain 
that the law process against Socrates was just, 
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and that he richly deserved the hemlock :—in | 


these circumstances, we are inclined to think 
that more than ordinary value is to be attached 
to this encomiastic view of Socrates, coming, 
as it does, from a writer whose own philosophy is 
so sober and positive in its tenor, and so much 
less tremulous towards the supernatural side 
of things than the Socratic. Of Socrates, Mr. 
Grote says generally :— 

“Three peculiarities distinguish the man. 1. His 
long life passed in contented poverty, and in public, 
apostolic, dialectics. 2. His strong religious persua- 
sion—or belief of acting under a mission and signs 
from the gods; especially his Demon or Genius— 
the special religious warning of which he believed 
himself to be frequently the subject. 3. His great 
intellectual originality, both of subject and of method, 
and his power of stirring and forcing the germ of in- 
quiry and ratiocination in others,” 

Passing by Mr. Grote’s interesting observa- 
tions on the first two of these peculiarities, let 
us attend to what he says regarding the last. 

And first, according to Mr. Grote, Socrates 
displayed the originality of his intellect in the 
very choice of the subject-matter of his specu- 
lations. ‘ All the Greek philosophers,” he 
says,— 

“prior to Sokratés, inheriting from their earliest 
poetical predecessors the vast and unmeasured pro- 
blems which had once heen solved by the supposition 
of divine or superhuman agents, contemplated the 
world, physical and moral, all in a mass, and applied 
their minds to find some hypothesis which would 
give them an explanation of this totality, or at least 
appease curiosity by something which looked like 
an explanation. What were the elements out of 
which sensible things were made? What was the 
initial cause or principle of those changes which ap- 
peared to our senses? What was change ?—was it 
generation of something integrally new and destruc- 
tion of something pre-existent—or was it a decom- 
position and recombination of elements still continu- 
ing.” 
Socrates was the first to change all this, and 
to turn men’s thoughts away from speculative 
cosmogony and physics to the great subject of 
human business and duties. Abjuring physical 
hilosophy, and even declaring its exercise 
Socal a certain point to be impious as an 
intrusion on the affairs of the gods, he first 
proclaimed that “the proper study of mankind 
is man.” ‘To know what is piety, what im- 
iety —what, is honourable, what base— what 
is just, what unjust—what is courage, what 
cowardice—what is meant by a State, and what 
sort of persons should have authority in it:— 
such, says Xenophon, was the drift of all the 
reasonings and all the cogitations of Socrates. 

The method pursued by Socrates in these 
favourite investigations was a dialectic process, 
which consisted, according to the somewhat 
clumsy definition of it given by Xenophon, “in 
coming together and taking common counsel, 
to distribute things into genera or families, so 
as to learn what each separate thing really was.” 
That is to say, meeting with a few persons to 
discuss some general question,—as for example: 
What is justice ? Socrates made it his aim so 
to lead the conversation that from the consider- 
ation of the mere word ‘‘ justice,” as it loomed 
vaguely before the popular understanding, the 
listeners should be inevitably reduced to the 
examination of those particular instances or 
examples of justice out of which the general 
notion had been logically gathered; —thus 
testing impressions by realities. The process 
described by Xenophon, it will be observed, is 
exactly this, stated conversely. As, on the 
one hand, general notions are to be obtained 
only by the induction of instances—or, in 
logical language, by the distribution of particu- 
lars into species and genera—so, on the other, 
general notions are to be tested by making them 
disgorge their instances—or, in logical lan- 














guage, by the resolution of genera and species 
into particulars. It was on the latter principle 
that Socrates usually proceeded. Content with 
having performed a destructive process of 
analysis, he usually left the necessary synthesis 
to be undertaken by his audience.— 

“On such questions as these—What is justice ? 
—What is piety 2—What is a democracy ?—What 
is a law ?~every man fancied that he could give 
a confident opinion, and even wondered that any 
other person should feel a difficulty. When Sokratés, 
professing ignorance, put any such question, he found 
no difficulty in obtaining an answer, given off hand, 
and with very little reflection. The answer purported 
to be the explanation or definition of a term—fami- 
liar indeed, but of wide and comprehensive import— 
given by one who had never before tried to render to 
himself an account of what it meant. Having got 
this answer, Sokratés put fresh questions applying it 
to specific cases, to which the respondent was com- 
pelled to give answers inconsistent with the first; 
thus showing that the definition was either too nar- 
row, or too wide, or defective in some essential con- 
dition. The respondent then amended his answer; 
but this was a prelude to other questions, which could 
only be answered in ways inconsistent with the amend- 
ment; and the respondent, after many attempts to 
disentangle himself, was obliged to plead guilty to the 
inconsistencies, with an admission that he could make 
no satisfactory answer to the original query, which 
had at first appeared so easy and familiar. Or if he 
did not himself admit this, the hearers at least felt it 
forcibly. The dialogue, as given to us, commonly 
ends with a result purely negative, proving that the 
respondent was incompetent to answer the question 
proposed to him, in a manner consistent and satisfac- 
tory even to himself. Sokratés, as he professed from 
the beginning to have no positive theory to support, 
so he maintains to the end the same air of a learner, 
who would be glad to solve the difficulty if he could, 
but regrets to find himself disappointed of that in- 
struction which the respondent had promised.” 

Even had Socrates taught the Athenians no- 
thing positive at all,—had he never inculcated a 
single doctrine, but only criticized the general 
notions that he found existing—yet, in the opi- 
nion of Mr. Grote, this unparalleled mastery 
of his over the Dialectic method, and this re- 
morseless application of it in Athenian society 
during his life-time, would have entitled him 
to the admiration of mankind. Socrates him- 
self, it is clear, valued his method, quite apart 
from the conclusions (if any such existed) in 
whose service he was in the habit of using it. 
Nay, it was, his method, he believed, that con- 
stituted his special inheritance as a divine mes- 
senger. He was “an elenchtic or cross-exa- 
mining god,” to use the language of Plato, 
* going about to examine and convict the infirm 
in reason.”’ Other men had been sent on other 
errands ;—he had a divine mission to make the 
Athenians logical. 

That the merit of Socrates, however, was 
not solely in his method,—that he did enforce 
and inculeate certain grand maxims and 
modes of thinking,—cannot admit of a doubt; 
although what these specially Socratic maxims 
and modes of thinking were, it would not be 
easy lucidly to determine. This is a question on 
which Mr. Grote has said perhaps too little. 
Admitting, on the one hand, the view given by 
Xenophon of Socrates, as a teacher of purity, 
obedience to the laws, and other virtues,— 
he appears to be disposed, on the other, to 
deny his having had much to do, creatively, 
with the poetic transcendentalism put into his 
mouth by Plato. Here, we think, many will 
differ from Mr. Grote. On the subject of the 
political theory of Socrates, Mr. Grote says:— 

“The political opinions of Sokratés were much 
akin to his ethical, and deserve especial notice, as 
having in part contributed to his condemnation by 
the Dikastery. He thought that the functions of 
government belonged legitimately to those who knew 
best how to exercise them for the advantage of the 





governed. ‘The legitimate King or Gusean, 
not the man who held the Sceptre—nor the — 
elected by some vulgar persons—nor he who had = 
the post by lot—nor he who had thrust himself jn 
force, or by fraud—but he alone who knew han 
govern well.’ Just as the pilot governed on ghj 
board, the surgeon in a sick man’s house, the cade 
in a palestra—every one else being eager to obey 
these professional superiors, and even thanking and 
recompensing them for their directions, simply be. 
cause their greater knowledge was an admitted fact, 
It was absurd (Sokratés used to contend) to choose 
public officers by lot, when no one would trust him. 
self on shipboard under the care of a pilot selected 
by hazard, nor would any one pick out a carpenter 
or a musician in like manner. We do not know 
what provisions Sokratés suggested for applying his 
principle to practice—for discovering who was the 
fittest man in point of knowledge—or for superseding 
him in case of his becoming unfit, or in case another 
fitter than he should arise.” 


The story of the trial and death of Socrates jg 
minutely and clearly told by Mr. Grote. While 
he says not a word to exonerate the Athenians 
from their real moral guilt in putting to death 
such a man, he is careful to bring out the fact, 
already known to all scholars, that the condem- 
nation and execution of Socrates were the result 
less of any eagerness on the part of the Athe. 
nians for his blood than of a noble conflict be- 
tween his own magnanimity and the routine of 
Athenian judicial procedure. In the first place, 
his line of defence, voluntarily and deliberately 
adopted from high motives, was such as neces 
sarily to lead to the verdict which another line 
of defence, even slightly different, would cer- 
tainly have prevented. In the second place, his 
voluntary rejection of the opportunity legally 
afforded him after condemnation of assessing 
his own punishment, left his judges no alterna- 
tive but to pronounce the sentence demanded 
by the prosecution,—Death. In no other cit 
of the ancient world, says Mr. Grote, could suc 
a man as Socrates have lived for so many years; 
and in no other city would his death on sucha 
charge have been so quiet and painless, Re- 
garding the condition of mind in which 
Socrates met his trial and condemnation, Mr. 
Grote says :— 


“The words, spoken before his trial, intimate a 
state of belief which explains the tenor of the defence, 
and formed one essential condition of the final result. 
They proved that Sokratés not only cared little for 
being acquitted, but even thought that the approach- 
ing trial was marked out by the gods as the term of 
his life, and that there were good reasons why he 
should prefer such a consummation as best for him- 
self. Nor is it wonderful that he should entertain 
that opinion, when we recollect the entire ascendancy 
within him of strong internal conscience and intelli- 
gent reflection, built upon an originally fearless tem- 
perament, and silencing what Plato calls ‘the child 
within us, who trembles before death’—his great love 
of colloquial influence, and incapacity of living with- 
out it—his old age, now seventy years, rendering it 
impossible that such influence could much longer 
continue—and the opportunity afforded to him, by 
now towering above ordinary men under the like cit- 
cumstances, to read an impressive lesson, as well as 
to leave behind him a reputation yet more exalted 
than that which he had hitherto acquired. It was 
in this frame of mind that Sokratés came to his trial 
and undertook his unpremeditated defence, the sub- 
stance of which we now read in the ‘ Platonic Apo- 
logy.’ His calculations, alike high-minded and well- 
balanced, were completely realised. Had he been 
acquitted after such a defence, it would have been 
not only a triumph over his personal enemies, but 
would have been a sanction on the part of the peo 
ple and the popular Dikastery to his teaching —which 
indeed had been enforced by Anytus in his accusing 
argument, in reference to acquittal generally, even 
before he heard the defence: whereas his condem- 
nation, and the feelings with which he met it, — 
shed double and triple lustre over his whole life am 
character.’ 
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The specimens that we have given in this 

ice serve but faintly to indicate the richness 
of the last two chapters of Vol. V Ill. of Mr. 
Grote’s work; and we conclude by recom- 
mending them as containing a more mas- 
terly grouping of interesting particulars and 
reflections relative to Athenian life, thought, 
gnd literature, than is to be found anywhere else 


within the same compass. 





NEW NOVELS. 

Wirnovr its being marked by any flagrant 
fault or folly, a drier heap of novels than this 
before us has not often presented itself to us 
for reduction by review. This is our reason for 
dealing with the collection succinctly. First 
come two fictions of the antique school.— 

Evadne; or, An Empire in its Fall. By 
Charles Rowcroft, Author of ‘Tales of the 
Colonies,’ &c. 3 vols.—As a narrator describ- 
ing the rough incomings and the ready out- 

gs of colonial life, we had great pleasure in 
welcoming Mr. Rowcroft. But to render a 
story of the fall of imperial Rome interesting, 
something is required different from personal 
experience or graphic power. There must be 
scholarship, poetical enthusiasm, artistic so- 
briety. Character there must be, and passion, 
—but these should be draped, and diademed, 
and sandalled; what is more, the antique cos- 
tume should sit easily, not be worn with the 
obvious awkwardness of a masquerade disguise. 
Those who subscribe to our canons, and who 
are familiar with the past essays by the author 
of ‘Evadne,’ need hardly go further. Though 
Mr. Rowcroft’s romance be not without its 
sirring pages,—its incompleteness, its modern 
phraseologies and philosophies, its tiresome 
orations (vide Vol. I. pp. 142, 176) rendered it 
impossible for us ever fairly to enter into the 
sory; still more to proceed through it with 
such admiration as makes parting at the close 
“a sweet sorrow,’’—not a relief eagerly thirsted 
for and cheerfully embraced. 

The Martyrs of Carthage: a Tale of the Times 
f Old, By Mrs. J.B. Webb, Author of ‘ Naomi’ 
amd ‘Julamerk.’ 2 vols. — This is another 
piece of adust and sapless reading, if the tale be 
considered as one laid out to win the tale-lover. 
Mrs. Webb, however, appears to have aimed at 
mother class of readers, and to desire a place 
among religious teachers. She “begs to state,” 
in her Preface, “that her primary hope and 
object in writing and publishing is that the 
narrative may be permitted in some small 
degree” to serve pioususes. We have recently 
eschewed light literature put forth under such 
pretext,—since to deal with it critically is im- 
posible without wounding many excellent per- 
wus Whose scruples we are bound to respect. 
Totheir tender mercies ‘ The Martyrs of Car- 
tage’ are gladly handed over. 

oceeding to the second pair of novels in- 
duded in this ‘table-delivery”— we might 
pelly remark that the Red Indians can no 
ger be evoked as subjects of fictitious interest, 
More especially since we have seen their fami- 
lurities in the Egyptian Hall, and over the 
* chick-a-bob-boo’’ of Her Majesty’s champagne- 
bin, did we not hold an implicit faith that no 

k is too beaten for those who wear the 
“vinged shoes” of Genius to tread. Only 
the other day we learned from Mr. Herman 
Melville how’ new a tone of colour might be 
twown over that stalest of all stale things—-a 
ural novel. Viewed with the eye of this faith 
the Crees, Choctaws, Ojibbeways, Sioux, Tusco- 
tras, and other tribes are not beyond the skill 
a right good romancer to present anew. 
Till such a one shall come, however, we may 

excused for not being thrilled by the sight 
a scalping-knife, and for partaking in the 








wildest forest escape without livelier emotions 
than attend us while pacing 
—the sweet shady side of Pall Mall. 

The King of the Hurons. By the Author 
of ‘The First of the Knickerbockers’ and the 
‘Young Patroon,’ is, as its Preface warns us 
to expect, “a story of civilized rather than 
savage life.” Itis a tale of American origin 
which exhibits to us sailors, beauties, Negroes 
speaking a gibberish which the Latter-Day 
Prophet might call “ horse English,” and other 
savage men ;—a tale in pages reminding us of 
Mr. Redan Cooper, in pages of Mr. Paulding. 

Ellen Clayton; or, the Nomades of the 
West is a three-volume novel in which we 
stand on ground further north—beginning in the 
Canadas. Hence, as might be foreseen, in 
exchange for some of the above stock-figures, 
we have the no less familiar voyageur and the 
coureur de bois, with their French-American 
jargon and their characteristic ‘‘ yarns” of por- 
tage perils and of river’scapes. But “that’s 
not all.’’ In the third volume, we find that 
Conrad and Ellen have straggled down as 
far as the kingdom of King Unicum, and that 
the gentleman has narrowly escaped sacrifice at 
the Sod of one Bison-ko-kok-has. Lest these 
Aristophanic names should not suffice to mark 
a locality, we may explain that at the point 
mentioned the scene changes to Mexico. In 
his Preface Mr. Huyghue claims the possession 
of large experience. But a collection of sketches, 
scraps and gleanings (and such is virtually this 
book) can no more be considered a novel than 
a string of beads or a bunch of feathers can pass 
for a picture. 

Since the above was written, we have read 
the worst novel from a female hand that we 
recollect to have seen. This is Raymond 
Revilloyd: a Romance. By Grace Webster. 
Many years ago the Atheneum [No. 656] com- 
mended a homely Scotch story by this authoress, 
entitled ‘ Ingliston’:—such approval being cited 
even unto the present day. Being interested 
in sanitary progress, moral as well as phy- 
sical, we much wish that our protest against 
‘Raymond Revilloyd’ may be as long re- 
membered and as widely advertised. The 
story is improbable to extravagance, and coarse 
to repulsiveness :—badly conceived and worse 
executed. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Dr. Johnson : his Religious Life and his Death. By 
the Author of ‘ Dr. Hookwell,’ &c. —Without mis- 
nomer, this well-intended and carefully-executed 
book may be styled a long “ Lay Sermon,” having 
the sayings and doings of the author of ‘ Rasselas’ 
for text. In the fulness of honest faith and love, 
we verily believe, has the author of ‘ Dr. Hookwell’ 
bent himself to the canonization of Dr. Johnson ; 
and though we cannot add our “Amen” to the chorus, 
we are no iconoclasts who with busy gladness would 
undermine the pedestal and break the idol. To 
enter upon a comment of this book, and an analysis 
of a character so complex as his to whom it is 
devoted —to point out where physical peculiarity 
ended, and indulged self-consciousness began to 
order the Talking Preacher’s opinions and utter- 
ances,—and hereby to illustrate our protest against 
the popular adage “De mortuis,’ &c. &c. on 
the score of our greater care for the living (a 
protest which almost excludes the possibility of 
human saintship)— would lead us beyond all dis- 
posable limits. It is enough to indicate a line of 
argument which could be conscientiously taken and 
consistently maintained. We yield to none in our 
admiration and regard for that which was strong, 
noble and generous in the Boanerges of Bolt Court; 
but an act of “ worship” calls for implicit subscription, 
—and here we must part company with the author 
of ‘ Dr. Hookwell.’ 

The Prometheus and Agamemnon of ischylus. 
Translated into English verse by H. W. Herbert.— 
This is an American importation by Mr. Chapman : 








—the rendering is faithful and spirited. Both plays 
are accompanied with introductions and explanations 
regarding the drama and the theatre of the Greeks, 
written with originality and judgment. In the style 
of his work the translator has aimed at conforming 
the whole to what he denominates “the true Hellenic 
standard,”"—at being as strictly literal and Greek 
both in form and in spirit as he possibly could. 
We think his ‘Agamemnon’ more successful than 
his ‘Prometheus.’ Notwithstanding, however, the 
general praise which we willingly concede, we cannot 
conceal from ourselves that the translator has fre- 
quently achieved vigour by the sacrifice of elegance. 
For the sake of force the metre is often violated; and 
strange modes of expression are adopted, with other 
licences that disfigure the diction and interfere with 
the rhythm. 

Evenings at Sea.—A collection of a few picturesque 
tales, supposed to be narrated on board ship,—from 
further notice of which we are absolved by the fact 
of most, if not all, of them having already appeared 
in the periodicals. 

Port Phillip in 1849. By James B. Clutterbuck, 
M.D.—Dr. Clutterbuck describes himself as a nine 
years’ resident in the district of Northern Austrailia, 
of which he here renders some account. This circum- 
stance, of course, enables him to speak with the au- 
thority of experience on all matters connected with 
the natural salubrity of the climate and its adapt- 
ation to the European constitution. Sir Thomas 
Mitchell, the present Surveyor-General of New 
South Wales,—to whose explorations we are in a 
great measure indebted for our knowledge of the 
interior of this part of the country—not inappropri- 
ately designated the district now known as * Port 
Phillip” as Australia Felix, from its wonderful beauty 
and fertility. The air is good, the soil is of excellent 
quality, the streams are pretty numerous and well 
adapted for a purely agricultural country,—being ex- 
tremely tortuous in their courses, and intersected by 
lagoons. Indeed, the natural advantages of the settle- 
ment are among the most attractive in the British 
Empire. The sudden rise of Melbourne, the capital 
of the province, is a certain evidence in favour of 
the locality. Twelve yearsago the ground on which 
it stands was a wilderness. The naked savage 
sometimes pitched his tent beneath the luxurious 
foliage of the forest,—but the emu, the wild dog, 
and the kangaroo existed on the spot in such 
numbers as to scare away the first adventurers. The 
next comers succeeded better:—a settlement was 
formed,—houses and shops and streets arose,—the 
Government began a gaol, a court-house, and other 
offices,—churches and schools followed,—and in a 
dozen years’ time Melbourne is already an important 
city, with nearly 20,000 for population, and the 
head-quarters of a rapidly growing province on 
which Her Majesty has recently been pleased to 
confer her own name, Victoria. The great evil 
which, in Dr. Clutterbuck’s opinion, afflicts the 
colony, is its dependence upon Sydney—the cen- 
tral seat of government. Once give it a “separate 
nationality,” and he thinks it would soon astonish 
all Anglo-Saxondom by its growth and prosperity. 
We can recommend this little book to the intending 
emigrant. 

The Justification of War as the Medium of Civiliza- 
tion. By George Stephens.—Men of talent out of 
the mere spirit of paradox are sometimes found to 
take up and defend theses which the popular in- 
telligence has mastered and rejected for ever. Thus 
Jean Jacques Rousseau contended that barbarism is 
better than civilization,—Thomas Carlyle professes 
to think slavery better than freedom,—and in a 
kindred spirit of crotchetty inconsistency, Mr. 
Stephens condemns the “superficial cant” of the 
apostles who preach peace on earth and good will 
to men, and “ from a higher and more philosophic 
point of view” pronounces in favour of the great 
“pastime of kings.” An argument, and a mode of 
statement, better adapted to try one’s patienc» we 
have seldom read, and the offence is all the greater 
from the text being loaded with quotations from 
Holy Writ, and epithets of abuse flung at the men 
whose fault in the writer's eyes is a desire to see 
nations refrain from cutting each other's throats. 

On Trees, their Uses and Biography. By John 
Sheppard. — Botanists tel} us that the division of 
plants into herbs and trees is s1ot a philosophical one, 
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nor one which they can recognize at the present day 
in their systems of classification. Yet mankind con- 
stantly recognizes the distinction that exists between 
the one and the other. In the perishing herb, with 
its frequently beautiful fleeting flower, man sees the 
type of his own short span of existence. In the tree, 
on the other hand, we have presented to us the idea 
of durability,—and the oak, the yew, and the cedar 
are referred to as having an existence compared with 
which the generations of men are but asa day. To 
discover the poetry and dilate on the uses of trees 
have been the objects of Mr. Sheppard in the two 
lectures which form this little volume. There are 
some persons to whom an old tree laden with the 
associations of history is an object of greater interest 
than an old hall or abbey. With such, there is an 
instinctive love of the forms and hues that distin- 
guish trees, whether standing solitary or grouped in 
forests. The lovers of trees of all classes will find 
in Mr. Sheppard’s pages both amusement and in- 
struction; and as his book is a small one and pub- 
lished in aid of a benevolent object, we hope it may 
find a large number of readers, 

History of the Mammalia. 6 vols. (Knight's 
Shilling Volume).—Of the valuable standard works 
published by Mr. Knight, in his shilling volume, 
there is none more creditable to the price and 
execution of the series than these six volumes de- 
voted to the natural history of the mammalia. We 
have carefully examined them, and find that the 
information which they contain is not the less 
scientific and exact that it is conveyed in the most 
agreeable manner. The work is one for the times, 
—containing all the research that has distinguished 
the cultivation of zoology during the last fifty years; 
whilst it is full of those anecdotes and details of 
the habits of animals which instruct whilst they 
allure the reader. Each volume is copiously illus- 
trated with woodcuts, not only of the entire animals, 
but of the various parts—as the teeth and bones— 
on which the specific characters of the animals 
depend. Though published in so cheap a form, we 
know of no complete work in our language that 
can be consulted with so much advantage as this 
history of the mammalia. It ought to be in the 
hands of every school-boy,—and no mechanics’ or 
village library in the country should be without it. 

Borneo: Remarks on a Recent Naval Execution. 
By W. N.—A powerful pamphlet on the recent 
proceedings of Sir James Brooke in the East. The 
writer uses strong language; but not stronger than 
the facts demand, if his interpretation of those facts 
be correct. “We are anxious to find that the Rajah 
may be able to produce a complete defence. The 
moral sense of the country is outraged by the partial 
reports which are before it now; but we are unwilling 
to believe that a man who has done good service in 
his vocation—and has received from a grateful 
country ample rewards—will be found to have 
acted the part of a powerful destroyer from any 
less motive than the absolute necessities of self- 
defence. That case remains, however, to be made 
out to the satisfaction of the English people. 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, 

Tue papers and correspondence relating to the 
Arctic Expedition have been presented to Parlia- 
ment; and independently of the narratives of Sir 
James Ross, Sir John Richardson, and Captains 
Kellett and Moore—which have been already pub- 
lished—they contain the opinions and reports of the 
Hydrographer of the Admiralty, and of the most 
eminent Arctic officers, respecting the Expedition to 
Behring’s Straits and those in process of organization 
under Captain Austin and Captain Penny. It is 
worthy of remark, that these authorities are unani- 
mous in supposing that Sir John Franklin’s Expe- 
dition is still in existence; and it cannot but be in- 
teresting to our readers to know the various grounds 
on which so many competent witnesses arrive at a 
common conclusion. 

Admiral Beaufort says:—“ There are four ways 
only in which it is likely that the Erebus and Terror 
would have been lost,—by fire, by sunken rocks, by 
storm, or by being crushed between two fields of ice. 
Both vessels would scarcely have taken fire together. 
If one of them had struck ona rock, the other would 
have avoided the danger. Storms in these narrow seas, 
encumbered with ice, raise no swell, and could pro- 
duce no such disaster:—and therefore, by the fourth 
cause alone could the two vessels have been at once 
destroyed, and even in that case the crews would 
have escaped upon the ice (as happens every year 
to the whalers). They would have saved their loose 
boats and reached some part of the American 
shores.”—_Sir Francis Beaufort argues, that as no 
traces of the Expedition have been found on those 
shores, it may be safely affirmed that one ship at 
least and both the crews are still in existence: and 
after discussing the probable course of the Expedi- 
tion, he arrives at the conclusion that it remains 
locked up in the archipelago to the westward of 
Melville Island. 

Sir Edward Parry conceives that the ships have 
been pushing on summer after summer in the direc- 
tion of Behring’s Straits, and are detained some- 
where in the space south-westward of Banks’ land. 
But while he advocates the desirableness of prose- 
cuting the search by way of Behring’s Straits (to 
which he looks with the strongest hope), he also 
thinks it expedient to continue the search in Bar- 
row’s Straits which Sir James Ross's forced return 
left unaccomplished. 

Sir James Ross declared it to be hardly possible 
that the Erebus and Terror can be anywhere to the 
eastward of Melville Island, or within three hundred 
miles of Leopold Island; for if that were the case, he 
conceives that the crews would most assuredly have 
made their way to the eastward last spring, and have 
been fallen in with by the parties detached from the 
Enterprise and Investigator during their sojourn in 
Leopold Harbour. He therefore regards it as pro- 
bable that Franklin was enabled during his first 
summer, which was remarkably favourable for the 
navigation of the Arctic Seas, to push his ships, in 
obedience to his orders, to the westward of Banks’ 
land—and has there become involved in the heavy 
pack of ice which was observed from Melville Island 
always to be setting past its westernmost point in a 
south-east direction, and from which pack he may 
not have been able to extricate himself. 

Captain Beechey entirely agrees with Sir Francis 
Beaufort and Sir Edward Parry that the missing 
Expedition is probably hampered amongst the ice 
somewhere to the south-westward of Melville Island; 








and he alludes to the possibility that the crews may 








be in such a debilitated state from the ravages of 
scurvy as to be incapable of making any exon: 
towards their release. Under these circumstan 
considers that every possible method of relief 

be directed to Barrow’s Straits, Behring’s Straits, ang 
the northern coast of America. 

Sir George Back is of opinion that the Expedition 
is still locked up in the neighbourhood of Melville 
Island. He wholly rejects the idea of any attempty 
on the part of Sir John Franklin to send boats or 
detachments over the ice to any point of the main 
land eastward of the Mackenzie, — because he is 
enabled to say from experience, that no toil-wom 
or exhausted party could have the least chance of 
existence by going there. From his knowledge of 
Sir John Franklin, he much doubts whether he 
would quit his ship at all, except in a boat; for any 
attempt to cross the ice a long distance on foot 
would be tempting death, and it is too laborious g 
task to sledge far over such an uneven surface ag 
those regions generally present. Therefore, Sir 
conceives that the coast about Melville Island, in. 
cluding the south-west direction from Cape Walker 
and Wellington Channel, should be thoroughly ex. 
plored. 

Sir John Richardson is of opinion that the westem 
shores of the archipelago of Parry’s Islands should 
be searched in a high latitude—and he advocates do- 
ing this on the side of Behring’s Straits. He observes: 
—‘ The climate of Arctic America improves in a sen- 
sible manner with an increase of western longitude, 
On the Mackenzie, on the 135th meridian, the summer 
is warmer than in any district of the continent in the 
same parallel ; and it is still finer, and the vegetation 
more luxuriant, on the banks of the Yucon, on the 
150th meridian. This superiority of climate leads 
me to infer, that ships well fortified against drift ice 
will find the navigation of the Arctic seas more prac- 
ticable in its western portion than it has been found 
to the eastward.”—Sir John Richardson was a strong 
advocate for the Behring’s Straits Expedition; 
and it was at his recommendation that one of 
the Moravian Brethren from the establishment of 
Hernnhut, in Saxony, was appointed to accom. 
pany Capt. Collinson’s Expedition, for the purpose 
of acting as interpreter with the Esquimaux. M, 
Miertsching is the name of the person selected. 
He is in the prime of life, inured by a service: 
of five years in Labrador to the hardships and 
privations of the Arctic regions, and sufficiently 
acquainted with the habits and manners of the 
Esquimaux to be able to hold friendly and unre 
served intercourse with them. 

The use of moderate-sized steam vessels is strongly 
urged for the Barrow’s Straits Expedition :—and, as 
our readers are aware, two ships are now being fitted 
with screws forthe purpose, It is argued, that such ves- 
sels do not require to be fortified in an extraordinary 
degree. “From the log-like quiescence with whieh 
sailing vessels must await the crush of two approach- 
ing floes, they must be as strong as wood and iron 
can make them ; but the steamer slips out of reach 
of the collision, waits till the shock is past, and then 
profiting by their mutual recoil, dartsat once through 
the transient opening.” The hydrographer has great 
confidence in the advantages of using steamboats. 
He says, in reference to Sir John Ross's plan of 
relief :—“ Being thoroughly convinced that nothing 
but a steam vessel will ever be able to advance 
through the Arctic sea to any considerable distance, 
or to retreat with certainty, the proposal of Sir John 
Ross to employ one of the Port Patrick steamers 
appears to be good, if she can be sufficiently fortified, 
and if the paddle-wheels can be made to elevate with 
instant facility.” : 

Col. Sabine, who has had considerable experience 
in Arctic exploration, submits, as the most probable 
hypothesis respecting Franklin’s position, that his 
advance from Melville Island in the season of 1847 
may have been limited to a distance of 50, or perhaps 
100, miles at farthest,—and that in 1848 he may have 
endeavoured to retrace his steps, but only with par- 
tial success. It is in his opinion quite conceivable, 
that the crews may have been at length obliged to 
quit their ships, and attempt a retreat,—not oe 
the continent, because too distant,—but to — 
Island, where certainly food and fuel (seals) may 
obtained, and where they would naturally purrs 
that vessels despatched from England for their re 
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would i in the first instance seek them. Col. Sabine 
._“ Where the pon naan 3 have lived, there 
‘ may live; and no valid argument against 
sr to relieve can I think be founded on the 
- probability of finding Englishmen alive in 1850 
A may have made a retreat to Melville Island in 
the spring of 1849. Nor would the view of the case 
pealtered in any material degree, if we suppose their 
retreat to have been made in 1848 or 1849 to Banks’ 
Land,—which may afford facilities of food and fuel 
ual or superior to Melville Island.” 
We observe among the papers a letter from a Mr. 
J. M. Hamilton, brother-in-law to Dr. Rae, who lives 
at Stromness, in which he affirms positively that Sir 
‘John Franklin expressed his determination to en- 
deavour to find a passage to the westward through 
Jones's Sound. Mr. Hamilton says:—*“ During Sir 
John Franklin's stay at Stromness I had frequent 
rtunities of conversing with him on the subject 
of his voyage; and the last house he visited in Great 
Britain was mine, on the day previous to his sailing 
from Stromness,—on which occasion as well as on 
geveral others he expressed his determination of 
endeavouring to find a passage through Jones's 
Sound, instead of Lancaster Sound.” ‘The letter 
¢otaining this information was written on the 15th 
of November last; and presuming the writer's im- 
pressions to be nite correct, we are at a loss to con- 
ieture why ne should have kep*..'~m back for so 
longa period. We cannot, however, attach implicit 
gedence to this statement. Sir John Franklin is not 
am officer at all disposed to treat his orders with 
levity; which he would be justly chargeable with 
doing if he acted on any notions that he might per- 
gonally entertain rather than on his official instruc- 
tions, which directed him to proceed westward through 
lancaster Sound and Behring’s Straits. 
We refer our readers to the “‘ Papers” for the plans 
af relief submitted to the Admiralty by Sir John 
Ress and other parties. 





GEOGRAPHY OF THE EXODUS. 

I beg leave to offer a few remarks on the com- 
ments of “ A. B. G.” upon Mr. Sharpe's theory con- 
eeming the Exodus, which appeared in the Atheneum 
oflast week. As I have not only adopted this theory 
myself—deeming it one of the most valuable sugges- 
tionsever put forth in biblical geography—but have 
even made it the groundwork from which I deduce 
the astronomical elements of a method of obtaining 
sme valuable chronological data,—I have a great 
deal at stake on its correctness, which I have spared 
to labour and research in verifying by a minute 
inquiry into every detail connected with it. I there- 
fore feel it due, not only to Mr. Sharpe, whose theory 
“A.B. G.” wishes to improve on, but also to myself, 
who have such strong reasons for feeling assured 
that it stands beyond the reach of a sound critical 
objectionand to the public, for whose instruction 
the student toils—not to remain silent under the 
objections of “ A. B. G.;” which are founded only on 
that imperfect knowledge of the topography and 

cture of the spot he discusses which may be 

ily allowed for in any one who has not made the 
Wel structure of this interesting district an object of 
secial study. For in such a case, silence on the part 
a those who have implies assent; and the public, 
vho does not inquire, is misled. 

“A.B. G.” is evidently not acquainted with the 
detailed inquiry on the historical and geological 
changes that the lands of the Exodus have under- 
gone within the last three thousand years, which I 
published in the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal 
@ January and April, 1848; and which had for its 
‘pressed object to verify the theory Mr. Sharpe had 
Suggested as to the identity of certain Egyptian sites 
vith those mentioned in the Exodus. If “ A. B. G.” 
vill refer to this, (vol. xliv., pp. 13 and 210, and 
plates iv, and v.,) especially to the sections of the 
country along the entire line which the Hebrews fol- 

reduced from the measurements of the French 
auvey,—he will see that all his remarkson the move- 
Rents of the Hebrews about what he calls the “Bitter 
_ ‘aie’ are without foundation. The tract so called 
“sme maps,—and, as I have shown, commonly 
erroneously confounded with the “bitter lakes” 
mentioned by Strabo,—is a large saline marsh, which 
"as occupied by the sea in the time of Moses; and a 


the passage of the Red Sea was effected :—shown 
in the section No. 1, plate v. “ A. B. G.’s” attempt 
to explain the movements of the Israelites in this 
respect, therefore, must go for nothing. A reference 
to my section and to plate vi. will further show him 
the physical structure of the land, and its relation to 
the levels of the Red Sea and the Nile, in the whole 
district lying between Suez and the axis of the 
isthmus. 

From the Serapeum, in the centre, the basin of 
the salt-marshes sinks gradually to nearly 60 feet 
below the level of the Red Sea for about eight miles, 
—then it rises to between 25 to 20 feet for about 
twelve miles more. Here the basin rounds off, and 
its southern extremity becomes a narrow pass, about 
two miles wide, 10 or 11 feet only below the level of 
the sea. Itishere thatthe passage of the Red Sea must 
have taken place. This pass next widens southward 
into a low sandy plain, with high sand hills on both 
sides; for about eight miles the level of this plain 
goes on rising gradually to that of the Red Sea, and 








opolis, or Hiroth, at Hero. But Pi-ha-hiroth is a 
different place, though connected with it. I find the 
explanation of its etymology —the “mouth” or 
“ opening of Hiroth” —in the identical passage which 
“A. G. B.” has translated very accurately from the 
account of Herodotus, concerning the canal which 
began a little above Bubastis, and near or past the 
Arabian city Patumos, onx, P-arovp-oc, of which 
Herodotus gives the true punctuation and pronun- 
ciation. “ Now, from this mountain, along the base 
or depression of the hill wzopeny, (i. e. along the 
valley Toomilat,) the canal is led a long distance 
from W. to E. (passing by Hero); and then it 
stretches to the openings bearing from the mountain 
towards the 8. and §.S.E. into the Arabian Gulf” 
(at the Serapeum, vide map, pl. iv.). The openings 
of the mountain here alluded to are the only passages 
leading from the head of the gulf, where the Sera- 
peum stood, to Hero. It is a low sandy plateau, 
& feet above the level of the sea, about five miles 





then it narrows again a little, near Arsinoé, where 
the pilgrim road crosses it. A space of two milesand 
a half beyond this is occupied by a sand bank rising 
nearly 3 feet above the ordinary tides, and only a few | 
inches above the spring tides. This bank is now the 

boundary of the Red Sea. By being gradually thrown 
up on the top of a large shoal, which once formed a 
submarine separation between the upper and lower 
gulf-basins, these sand banks have stopped out the 
sea, and thus suddenly contracted the limits of the 
Arabian Gulf some thirty-five or thirty-six miles. It 
is impossible to understand the movements of Moses, 
or the geography of the Exodus, without having a | 
distinct idea of this formation. The period of this | 
stoppage I place at about a century before the 
Ptolemies,—which supposes the accumulations of 
sand thrown up by the sea on its shore to have raised 
the bank at the rate of about 18 inches in a century | 
since the time of Moses. “A. B. G.” will find the 

full particulars concerning the canal which appears 
to puzzle him in the second part of my inquiry, 

pp. 210 to 225 ; and he will see it there fully ex- 
plained why the single basin of the salt-marsh cannot 
have been the lakes -rév mucpdyv Kxadovpevor 
AiyzvGy, mentioned by Strabo, through which the 
canal ran, and whose waters were thereby made 
sweet. These were the Crocodile Lakes further to 
the north. 

The whole of this question presented great diffi- 
culties, from the peculiarities of the levels; but their 
solution is found in the history of the canal, to which 
I refer “ A. B. G.,” without supposing any alteration | 
of level by subterranean agency, as he suggests :—a | 
supposition entirely disproved by the fact that where | 
the ancient lines of beach are still visible under the | 
sandy covering of the deserted gulf-basin, their levels | 
correspond perfectly with those of the present shores | 
of the Red Sea further down. 

Such being the physical structure of the district, | 
the difficulties raised by “ A. B. G.” as to the situa- | 
tion and identity of Heroopolis and Baalzephon may | 
be shown to be groundless, as follows.—The ruins 
which he speaks of as being attributed to Heroopolis, 
in the account before him, are a mound where some 
Persepolitan inscriptions were found. Their site just 
faces the south edge of the gulf-basin, at the upper 
narrow pass where I place the passage of the Red Sea. | 

Some incline to place Heroopolis there, because 
the site of Hero is too far inland, they say, for it to 
have been a maritime city, as by ancient accounts it | 
was, The remains of Hero are about twelve miles 
from the ancient head of the gulf, with which the 
city communicated by a navigable canal, cut across 
the central axis of the isthmus. This distance is only | 
half that of London from the mouth of the Thames, 
yet no one disputes that London is a maritime city, 
though it is not actually on the sea. So it was with 
Hero. Those who, on this account, look to the 
Persepolitan mound for Heroopolis, must examine 
my section 1, plate v. They will see that this site 
is also twelve miles from the present head of the sea; 
and that if the sea ever extended over the sandy 
barrier lying N. and N.E. of Suez, so as to reach 
that spot, where the depression of the sandy soil is, 
as I said before, 10 or 11 feet, the sea must have ex- 
tended all the way to the Serapeum :—thus making 
good the claims of Hero, This the levels absolutely 




















too deep to be crossed except at one place, where 





prove. 


across from the gulf-basin which bounds it to the 
south, and that inclosing the crocodile or ancient 
bitter lakes which bounds it to the north; its eastern 
and western sides being shut in by sand-capped hills. 
This is the mouth of Hero, or Hiroth. “ A. B, G.” 
has mistaken its locality by twenty-five miles. The 
ruins of the Serapeum commanded this important 
pass. These and the adjoining town stood on an 
eminence on the western side of the pass, by the sea. 
And a little to the south of this eminence is a plain, 
where there is a desert-station without water, which 
may in ancient times have been occupied by a castle 
or fort, Migdol, which the Septuagint appears to 
have understood by the ézavitg ; in front of which, 
by the sea, near Pi-ha-hiroth, and right opposite 
Baal-zephon, the Hebrews made their last encamp- 
ment on the evening of the 19th beginning the 20th 
day. Nothing can agree better with the Mosaic nar- 
rative than these positions. 

Mr. Sharpe gives no reason for identifying the 
Serapeum with Baal-zephon but its situation. It 
may, however, be suggested, that the god Serapis 
there worshipped, being one whose name, as judge 
and ruler of the dead, the Egyptians of ancient times 
deemed it profane to utter—this appears very happily 
implied rather than expressed in the name of Baal- 
zephon, pox bya,—“ the concealed or mysterious 
Lord.” The name may even be Egyptian; for the 
root }2¥ is found having the same signification in the 
Egyptian name bestowed on Joseph, “the revealer 
of mopy,”—“ hidden,” or “ mysterious things.” And 
the name of Port-Danzon, given to the town by 
Pliny, seems to imply a connexion with a place 
dedicated to the dead—being merely the Latinized 
orthography of Oavatwy. I therefore see no sub- 
stantial grounds for displacing the Baal-zephon of 
Scripture from the Serapeum, with which it corre- 
sponds so well in all other respects of distance and 
relative situation. 

From the encampment on the plain opposite Baal- 
zephon to the ancient strait where the passage of the 
Red Sea must have been effected, there is a day’s 
journey. It is generally taken for granted that this 
occurred directly on leaving Baal-zephon. The 
narrative of Moses does not require this. All that it 
does require is, that the final catastrophe should have 
occurred before the next day. On the morning of 
the 20th day the Hebrews arise at day-break from 
their encampment, in great dread, perceiving that 
Pharaoh's army, which had started in the night, had 


just arrived in sight, and was about to overtake them, 


Moses is bid to tell the children of Israel to “go 
forward’’; and he addresses them thus: —“ Fear not! 
stand forth, and behold the salvation of the Lord 
which He will work for you this day: for as ye have 
seen the Egyptians this day, ye shall never again see 
them more!” 

And so it proved. That morning's sun had risen 
on the anticipated triumph of the Egyptians over the 
fugitives whom they had hastily started off to pursue, 
deeming them “ entangled in the desert,” and “ shut 
in,” and incapable of resisting, in those wild and un- 
known regions :—anattack whichthe Egyptians never 
would have dared to make on so large and well- 
ordered an army while it marched along the open 
high road. Any one who compares the tenor of the 
narrative in Ex. xiii. 17, to xiv. 1—9, will see that 
the common notion that the Egyptians pursued all 
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the way, is quite at variance with it, and could only 
have arisen from the false and unintelligible geogra- 
phical positions hitherto assigned at random to these 
transactions. The pursuit was only planned and 
hastily put in execution after the Hebrews had de- 
parted from Etham or Patoumos, but before they 
arrived in front of Baal-zephon. “A. B.G.” will see in 
my map, pl. iv., the two roads of the Antonine itine- 
rary; one, branching from Etham or Thoum, and 
leading through Daphne and Pelusium to Palestine,— 
the other, branching from Hero, and leading through 
Magdolum to Pelusium also. These are “the way 
of the land of the Philistines,” by which the Hebrews 
were not led,__but they were led by the way of the 
desert of the Red Sea. Ex. xiii, 17, 18,—for reasons 
explained in xiv. 1—9. Hence it was, when the 
Hebrews left the encampment opposite Hero, on the 
morning of the 19th day, and thus avoided the second 
of these roads, that the Egyptian force resolved to 
start in pursuit; and thus, on the morning of the 
20th day they were seen on the point of coming up 
to them, 

But the next morning dawned on the total destruc- 
tion of the Egyptians. Israel saw them no more as 
they had seen them the preceding day. Before that 
morning’s watch was ended, their overthrow had 
been completed, and “ Israel saw Egypt dead on the 
sea shore.” —Ex. xiv. 30. 

Thus, there is no substantial objection to Baal- 
zephon’s being a day’s journey from the passage; 
and we cannot place the passage further south to the 
pilgrim route, as “A. B. G.” suggests, without increas- 
ing the distance by a second day’s journey,—which 
the narrative forbids, and which the physical struc- 
ture of the place does not require. 

Fanny Corsavux. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Naples. 

THE intellectual condition of Italy has suffered, 
and is daily suffering, so much from the political re- 
action which has taken place within the last year, that 
we might well be excused were we almost to despair 
ot the future of the Peninsula. Every kind of in- 
fluence is used, not merely to restore society to what 
it was before the Revolution, but to render it more 
degraded; and facts are continually presenting them- 
selves which two years ago would have been of im- 
possible occurrence. Faithful to my desire to keep 
you au courant of all that relates to the mental in- 
terests of this kingdom, I have put together some 
extraordinary details which have lately come under 
my notice—and on the correctness of which you may 
entirely rely. If they appear to be doubtful, I again 
assure you of their correctness; and I predict that, as 
matters are now going on, you will have shortly to 
record still more extraordinary circumstances. 

Almost Stygian darkness has come down upon us. 
—I speak first of the public press. It has escaped 
my recollection how many were the journals pub- 
lished during the times of the Constitution. Trash 
many of them might have been; yet they created an 
activity of mind and gave a certain impulse to thought 
which in the long run always corrects its own errors, 
Now, however, we are reduced to afew: the Giornale 
Costituxionale, which records the acts of Government, 
gives garbled and meagre notices of other countries 
and the dates when certain fairs are to be held. In 
its wake follows the Tempo; which at first had no 
sale, but was brought into notice by the Government 
presenting copies of it to all the employés. Of course, 
it is a thick-and-thin Government paper; and its 
editor, who began his political life as a Red Repub- 
lican, is now an especial favourite of the King,—-sits 
in the presence of Majesty when general officers stand 
—and, besides six thousand ducats a year, makes 
something handsome by undertaking government 
contracts. The Araldo is a military paper, whose 
object it is to maintain that Ferdinand is the most 
pious, magnanimous, and enlightened sovereign of 
the age—whilst the Neapolitan army is the admira- 
tion of all nations, Of this journal I shall speak more 
at large. Besides these, there is the Omnibus—which 
is a kind of humble follower of the others. It calls 
itself literary as well as political, and cites passages 
from otherauthorized and safe journals. The Nazione, 
which had hitherto weathered the storm up to the 
last moment, has been suppressed within the last 





few days. Nothing could well have been of a 
feebler or a more diluted character; but it printed 
an article which gave displeasure to the Rus- 
sian ambassador, — and it now no longer exists. 
—The Libertad e Verita is the organ of the priests : 
—a singular title for the organ of such a system as 
is sanctioned by the priesthood. Besides these, I 
have seen another; which is entitled the Diario di 
Pio Nono,—and describes the occupations of his 
Holiness every hour in the twenty-four. So much for 
the newspapers of the country. On those other jour- 
nals which are admitted into the caffés of course 
great restrictions are placed; and except certain official 
ones none of the papers of Italy are to be met with. 
The Débats isto be found in the Caffe Europa,— 
but both that and the Presse are prohibited in the 
other caffés; so that a quick-minded people are thus 
deprived of every source of true political information, 
and walk about in ignorance of what is passing 
around them. For the ordinary press of the country 
no “ censura’’ has as yet been established; but such 
are the despotic brutality of the police and its sum- 
mary mode of acting, that no one will venture to 
print. Better would it be were there a censorship in 
existence; since, whatever its severity, men could not 
err from ignorance. Should anything at all unpa- 
latable be printed at present, the police would walk 
into the establishment (as it has often done), close 
the press, and arrest the printer. 

With regard to public instruction,—such is the im- 
mense importance of the subject, and such are the 
shackles imposed on it, that I shall enter more into 
detail. The Araldo in a recent article against demo- 
cracy is rabid on the subject of education. “The 
self-styled liberal party,” it says, “have talked 
much nonsense about public instruction,—and both 
here and in France wished to take it out of the hands 
of the clergy; but which, we ask, is the most stable, 
—the Church which has existed for eighteen cen- 
turies, or the State which has been subjected to con- 
tinual changes ?’”"— Argal—in conformity with such 
sentiments it is that the following system now exists 
amongst us. There is a Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion,—a brother of Carlo Troja, who was President 
of the Council on the 15th of May 1848. But, un- 
like his brother, he is a superstitious ignorant man, 
the slave of priests. He is noted as having a museum 
of the relics of the Saints, and a private chapel in his 
own house where he performs a “ messa secca”—that 
is, without the consecration of the Host. This is the 
man selected to guide the mind of the Two Sicilies. 
Under him there is a Council of Public In- 
struction; consisting of four persons, two of whom 
are ecclesiastics and two laymen. The president of 
this council is Monsignore A puzzo, the tutor of the here- 
ditary prince. These meet as often as is deemed neces- 
sary, and issue forth their arbitrary decrees as to what 
is to be read, studied—and, if it were possible, thought, 
—within the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, I come 
then to those who are engaged in instruction. What 
are the regulations observed in the selection of these ? 
—or rather, what is considered necessary to qualify 
them? In the first place, strict inquiries are made 
of the police as to their past; and if happy enough 
to have no enemies and no liberal associations cling- 
ing to their names, they are eligible for examination 
in the ‘ Catechismo Grande,’— which is a full and 
severe exposition of the Roman-Catholic faith—and 
in the branch of literature and science in which they 
are destined to give instruction. This examination 
is conducted by the Council of Four, who are thus 
assumed to be conversant with the whole range of 
science. The consequence has been, that many, 
neglecting or unwilling to submit to such an examina- 
tion, have been removed. A friend of mine recently 
informed me that she had asked an eminent professor 
who was engaged in the instruction of her children 
what examination he had passed through, without 
being able for a time to elicit an answer. At last, he 
confessed reluctantly that it was that of the ‘ Cate- 
chismoGrande.’ As tothe course ofinstruction adopted 
in the schools, you will be prepared to hear that it 
is daily growing more and more restricted. A master 
told me that there is a general expectation amongst 
members of his profession that History will be alto- 
gether removed from the course of study. The reading 
of ‘The Adventures of Telemachus’ has been pro- 
hibited; and the Council are now drawing up a list 
of such books as in their opinion may be introduced 





with safety. These facts, in conjunction With another 
—that the Lyceums of provinces are now placed 
under the direct control of the Jesuits, who have 
removed all the old masters—will be sufficient to 
show you what are the character and condition of 
public instruction, and what are the intellectual 
prospects of the rising generation in Naples, Hand 
in hand with this restrictive system of instruction, ig 
the censorship exercised on the introduction of 
books and plates into Naples. This censorshj 
is not bound by any rules; for though indeed we 
have an ‘Index Expurgatorius,’ it is not in the 
slightest degree a guide,—as it would be easy to 
show. The revisers are the same who hel 
the position two years ago: so that, in ad. 
dition to ignorance and superstition, they are now 
acting under the comfortable influence of 
sonal vindictiveness. Of the stoppage of my om 
books—books too, which have been in the coun’ 
several years—I have spoken in a former letter, I 
now have to speak of those of a friend,—a merchant 
of long standing in Naples. His books arrived some 
three months since, and the Custom House due 
were demanded and paid. But in spite of repeated 
applications the books were not given up; and no 
answer was vouchsafed until last week,—when a verbal 
refusal was sent, except in the case of two books, 
Thirty-seven were detained on the alleged ground that 
they might contain.“ religious articles.” "Ths war 
the Westminster, Edinburgh, and Quarterly Reviews, 
Chateaubriand’s works were detained some time: ag 
also‘ The Pickwick Papers,’—the word club, itis sup. 
posed, having excited much apprehension. I wag 
myself a witness of the suspicious curiosity with 
which Chateaubriand’s ‘Genius of Christianity’ was 
examined a few days since by two priests at an old 
book-stall on the Mola. Indeed, it is impossible to 
give you any adequate idea of the vigilance which is 
exercised in regard to books and to everything else 
that may in the remotest manner bear on the sub 
ject of religion. Amongst other works now positively 
prohibited, I may mention the ‘ Encyclopedia Popo- 
lare,’ published at Turin by Pombon. Two years since 
it was permitted; but since that time things have re 
trograded wonderfully,—and if the immediate rate 
continues the next generation will be half a century 
behind the present. The consequence of all this is, 
that the book trade is ruined. To quote the words 
of a respectable bookseller :—“ We know not whatto 
order, such is the capriciousness of the ‘ censura,— 
and so order nothing, or next to nothing. Look 
through my books, and you will find scarcely any- 
thing on history! I dare not keep such books” 
Murray’s ‘Central Italy’ is amongst the prohibited 
works. This is a sad picture of the intellectual con- 
dition and prospects of the country, and shows in 
strong colours how insidious and how dangerous is 
the policy of the ruling powers. 

I give the last finish to my picture when I tell you 
that all who are most liberal and enlightened in the 
country have fled, or been arrested, or are removed 
from their posts. Judges and advocates, professors 
and men of science, — it is the same with all; and 
many are now living in extreme poverty and distress 
Amongst recent removals from the University aio— 
Tommasi, professor of physiology — Capocel, pro- 
fessor of astronomy and director of the royal obser- 
vatory ,—and another whose name I have not. The 
Cavalier Avellino, well known for his antiquarian 
researches, died recently. The School of the Nude 
has just been prohibited, except under certain restnie- 
tions. This might have been expected after the 
clothing of the “ ballerine” of San Carlo with green 
shorts. Who knows but that the priests, in their i 
telligent regard for decency and morality, may soc 
order the statues in the Villa to be clothed ? 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 5 
The Queen’s warrant has, we believe, issued, filling 
up seven of the vacancies existing in the senatorial body 
of the University of London. The new senators are, 
Lord Monteagle, Lord Overstone, Sir James Graham, 
Mr. Macaulay, Mr. G. Cornewall Lewis, Mr. Henry 
Hallam, and Mr. George Grote.—There still remam 
two vacancies to be filled up,—to complete the full 
number of thirty-six, exclusive of the Chancellorand 
Vice-Chancellor, of which the Senate should be com- 

osed. : 
. A correspondent, dating from Paris, who sign’ 
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himself a French publisher, but does not give us the 
ity of his name, offers some remarks on the 

«J ps that have appeared in our columns 
relative to the treaty for effecting an international 
yright between France and England which is 
nderstood to be in the office of the French Minister 
oe Foreign Affairs. According to his assertion, the 
French publishers have as little satisfaction in respect 
to this treaty as the English,—and as much interest 
jn getting at a knowledge of its provisions. No com- 
munication of it, he says, has been made to any one 
in the trade except M. Pagnerre, who has kept it a 
secret from all the other booksellers, with, as we 
understand him, one or two exceptions. “ The 


atest part,” he adds, “ of the French publishers do 
not even suspect the existence of such a treaty. I 


do not know for what reason M. Pagnerre made his 
own a matter which concerns the whole trade; but I 
have every reason to believe that no good will come 
out of it either for England or for France.” Asa 

f of the uselessness of these international treaties 
when not carefully prepared, our correspondent gives 
some examples of the working of a treaty of the kind 
between France and Sardinia, which was got up 
without communication with the parties best able to 
represent the interests intended to be affected. He 
joins us, on behalf of the French publishers generally, 
in the wish that this measure may be publicly dis- 
cussed by the men of both nations whom it directly 
concerns: and with reference to France, assures us 
that the Cercle de la Librairie does not in any degree 
represent the French trade. “It is merely,” he says, 
4a sort of club where booksellers, stationers, printers, 
&c, meet to play cards or billiards, drink tea, and 
talk of everything but books and bookselling.” As we 
have said, our correspondent in this instance is anony- 
mous; but as his statements are important to the 
matter in hand, and easily tested by his brethren, we 
have thought it right to add them to the remarks 
which we have already offered on this subject. 

We continue to receive a variety of communica- 
tions on the subject of a decimal coinage. But having 
called attention to the subject once more, and ad- 
mitted into our columns such an amount of discus- 
sion as illustrates the principle and has stimulated 
inquiry, we cannot make room for the details of every 
scheme which is the result. To follow the subject 
further would encroach on that space in our paper 
which is imperatively demanded by other topics. 

Yet once more Mr. Beaufoy has appeared before 
the public in the character of a donor. A cabinet 
of old coins of great curiosity, the result of many 
years’ labour and expense, and amounting to nearly 
oe thousand pieces, has been presented by him to 
the Corporation of London,—and deposited in the 
museum of their library. The coins bear date be- 
tween the years 1648 and 1675; and are of the kind 
isued by various traders of the city of London,— 
partly to supply the want of small change, the Go- 
vernment having put forth no small copper monies 
before about the year 1672,—and partly, by way of 
advertisement, the name, residence, and sign of the 
house being generally to be found on each token. 
They consist of various metals—of iron, lead, tin, 
brass, and copper, and a few even of leather; and, 
independently of their value as curiosities of two 
centuries back, will furnish, it is said, when the index 
tow being compiled shali have been completed, an 
important record of the topography and history of 
the city of London at that period, as well as a key 
tostreets and localities long lost to the present gene- 
ution, The following is a quotation from the preface 
to the catalogue.—“ Amongst other curious coins will 
befound one which was struck by a person named 
Far, who kept the Rainbow Coffee-house, Fleet- 
Steet, which house is still existing in its original state, 
having escaped the Great Fire in 1666. Farr was 
Mesented by the ward inquest to be prosecuted for 
telling the ‘deleterious liquor called coffee.’ There 
ae also coins struck by a person who kept the Turk’s 

, in Change-alley, who assisted in making the 

we of coffee more known to his fellow-citizens. 

1s also the coin issued by the person then the 

weupant of the celebrated Boar's Head Tavern in 

utcheap, which though long passed away with the 

uings that were, will, while Shakspeare and the Eng- 

language exist, be ever in the recollection of 

~ as the rendezvous of Prince Hal and his 
associates,” 


Letters received by the last mail from the United 
States announce that, under the auspices of Mr. Gre- 
nill, who has himself subscribed the munificent sum of 
6,0007., two schooners commanded by naval officers 
will be equipped,—and will proceed early in May, 
vid Barrow’s Straits, in search of Sir John Franklin's 
missing Expedition. 

At the sale (by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson) of the 
stock of books the property of Mr. James Carpenter, 
of Old Bond Street, a Piranesi, the presentation copy 
from Piranesi to Gustavus III. King of Sweden, to 
whom part of the work is dedicated, sold for 1227. 
At the same sale a set of S. W. Reyno!ds’s engravings 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds (the engraver’s own set, 
and all India proofs before letters) brought 272. 6s. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson have had also a two 
days’ sale of autograph letters. Some of the best were 
addressed to Garrick, and all (or nearly all) were 
originally in the Upcott collection, —the noblest 
collection of letters of eminent men of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries that has ever been 
brought together. Johnson's famous letter to Mac- 
pherson (the translator of Ossian) was bought by 
Mr. Pocock for 12/. 12s. Johnson’s letter to Garrick 
about Hogarth’s epitaph was bought by Mr. Daniel, 
of Islington, for 87. 8s.—A letter from Goldsmith to 
Garrick, with the draft of Garrick’s answer on the 
back, sold for 62. 12s. 6d., and another letter from 
Goldsmith to Garrick for 62. A beautiful letter from 
Gray to Dodsley about his poems realized 5/. 2s. 6a: 
Burns’s Letter to Lord Buchan, with his verses on 
crowning the bust of Thomson, brought 67. 10s.; Lord 
Chatham’s letter and verses to Garrick, beginning — 

ave, Garrick, the rich landscape proudly gay,— 

sold for 6/, 18s.—A letter from Cowper to the Rev. 
John Newton was thought to have sold at a low 
figure when knocked down at 5/. 5s.—A letter from 
Garrick to Mrs, Pritchard, with verses to be spoken 
on her Farewell Night, realized 47.—T wo letters from 
Boswell to Garrick brought 3/. 14s. and 42. 10s, 
Two letters from Kitty Clive to Garrick sold for 
27. 6s. and 2d. 10s.—A letter from Evelyn to 
Thoresby on the subject of autographs, and his own 
portrait by Nanteuil, was knocked down for 62. 
12s. 6d.—Brief letters from Pope to Richardson the 
painter and Hughes the poet brought prices varying 
from 2/. 2s, to 2/. 15s.—A letter from Sterne to his 
publisher Becket sold for 4/. 2s.—A letter from 
Jeremy Taylor to Evelyn, 42. 6s.—A painfully inter- 
esting letter from Kirke White to the Editor of the 
Monthly Review, 5!.—and a collection of early verses 
by Thomson, author of the ‘Seasons,’ 3/. 10s.— 
We may mention that the original letter to Macpher- 
son differs verbally, but not materially, from the 
printed copy which Johnson dictated to Boswell. 
The date of the letter (which is not in the copy) is 
10th January, 1775. 

A number of correspondents have forwarded to us 
their several translated versions of the curious epitaph 
in Lavenham Churchyard which we transferred to 
our “ Miscellanea” columns of the 9th inst. from the 
Cambridge Chronicle,—and on which another corre- 
spondent, Mr. Rossetti, tried his hand in our paper 
of last week. Most of them are ingenious :—one 
especially, signed “ CEdipus L.”We prefer, how- 
ever, to any of these a translation by Mr. Machell, 
who dates from Etton Rectory to the Church and 
State Gaxetle.— 

The Epitaph. 
** Quod fuit esse, quod est, quod non fuit esse, quod esse— 
Esse quod est, non esse, quod est, non est, erit esse.” 
Translation. 
**To be what it was, is to be what it is—‘* Dust.’ 
To be what it was not, is to be what it is—*‘ Spirit.’ 
To be what it is, is not to be—‘ To disappear from the earth.’ 
What it is, is not to be what it will be—‘ Re-union of body 
and soul—Resurrection.’” 

Any further intending speculators on this piece of 
epigrammatic moralizing may, however, we think, be 
saved their trouble by our printing the following 
epitaph, from the churchyard of Amwell, near Ware, 
in Hertfordshire,_which has been forwarded to us 
by two several correspondents.— 

That which a being was, what is it? Show! 

That being which it was, it is not now. 

To be what ’tis, is not to be, you see: 

That which now is not, shall a being be. 
Our more ingenious correspondents will see that they 
have here been anticipated by the rustic Muse,—and 
that she has got the start of them in more senses than 
one. The above is clearly the almost literal trans- 





lation of the Latin epitaph. 
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The trustees appointed under the will of the late 
Mr. John Owens, of Manchester, who left 100,000/. 
for the purpose of founding a college for general 
education in that city, have issued their first 
report. It contains the details of the principles and 
plan on which it is proposed to establish and carry 
out the new college. The bequest is to be entirely 
devoted to the work of teaching; so that it remains 
for the people of Manchester to provide a suitable 
building for carrying on the work of education. The 
trustees recommend that the course of instruction 
shall include Greek and Latin, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Moral and Mental Philosophy, 
Logic, Political Economy, Chemistry, Natural His- 
tory, including Botany, Zoology and Geology,—and 
other branches of knowledge, specially adapted to a 
commercial education. It is proposed to appoint at 
once six professors whose salaries will amount to 
1,7002., with an additional 2007. per annum to one 
of them who is to undertake the duties of Principal. 
Some difficulty seems to have arisen with regard to the 
nature and extent of religious teaching in the Insti- 
tution,—and this question is likely to be warmly dis- 
cussed. Mr. Owens does not seem to have contem- 
plated the introduction of religious teaching at all, 
The college will be connected with the London 
University. We have heard of several candidates 
for the chairs,—from whose character and standing 
we augur well for the prospects of the new college. 

The Gentleman's Magazine of the present month 
has given a letter of Dr. Johnson which it states to 
be now published for the first time,—and which will 
surprise many who remember the Doctor's dislike 
of green fields and preference of London smoke.— 

“*My Lord,—Being wholly unknown to your Lordship, 
I have only this apology to make for presuming to trouble 
you with a request—that a stranger’s petition, if it can- 9t 
be easily granted, can be easily refused. Some of the apart- 
ments are now vacant in which Iam encouraged to hope 
that, by application to your Lordship, I may obtain a resi- 
dence. Such a grant would be considered by me as a great 
favour; and I hope, to a man who has had the honour of 
vindicating His Majesty's Government, a retreat in one of 
his houses may not be improperly or unworthily allowed. I 
therefore request that your Lordship will be pleased to grant 
such room in Ilampton Court. as shall seem proper to, my 
Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 
SAMUEL Jonyson, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, April 11, 1776.”" 
Indorsed, “* Mr. Samuel Johnson to the Earl of Hertford, 
requesting apartments at Hampton Court, 11th May, 1776.” 
The answer :—‘‘ Lord C. presents his compliments to Mr. 
Johnson, and is sorry that he cannot obey his com- 
mands, having already on his hands many engagements 
unsatisfied.” 

In Berlin a curious subject for a thesis has been 
found by a student in medicine, the son of M. 
Groddeck the deputy, seeking his degree. M. Grod- 
deck has discovered a new form of epidemic,—whose 
virus has circulated of late throughout the Continental 
nations with a rapidity contrasting strongly with the 
solemn and stately march of cholera. Its develope- 
ment, indeed, has been all but simultaneous in the 
great European capitals,—but we know not that it 
has before occurred to any one to treat it medically. 
M. Groddeck’s thesis, publicly maintained, is en- 
titled “ De Morbo democratico, nova insanie forma” 
(On the democratic disease,—a new form of In- 
sanity). The Faculty of Medicine, with the usual 
dislike of Faculties of Medicine to new discoveries, 
refused admission, it appears, to this dissertation; 
but the Senate of the University, on M. Groddeck’s 
appeal, reversed their decision. Of this malady it 
is not to be denied that Berlin has furnished a good 
field for the study of the diagnosis, As the authori- 
ties adopt M. Groddeck’s views, we trust the dis- 
covery may lead to an entire change of treatment in 
this form of disorder. The cure of democracy 
should henceforth be medical, not military. The 
pill-box will, we trust, take place of the cartouche- 
box,—the lancet of the sword. Democracy should 
be bled, if bleeding be the order, after a less summary 
fashion than that of Windischgriitz and doctors of 
his practice. The disease will for the future be sent, 
we hope, to the hospital, not to the drum-head. 






















































BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five.—Admission, ls, 
Catalogue, 1s GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES IN OLLS, comprising Works 
by the mest eminent living Artists, will positively CLOSE on 
SATURDAY, MARCH 23, Open from Ten till Dusk daily.— 
Admission (including Catalogue), 1s.; Season Ticket, 5a : 

“The Exhibition is altogether one which willrepay the attention 


of visitors.”— Athenaum, Jan. 5, 
130, Kegent Street. J. L. GRUNDY, Manager.. 
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~ NILE.GRAND MOVING PANORAMA of the NILE, com- 


4 the interior of the great Rock Temple of Anon Simpet. 
Painted by Messrs. Warren, Bonomi, and Fahey.—EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY.—Daily, at Three and Eight o’clock.—Stalls 
3e., Pit 28,, Gallery 1s. ; Children and Schools, Half-price. 





HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY’S VISIT to IRELAND, 
illustrated by a GRAND MOVING DIORAMA, with some of 
the most charming scenery in that country, including the lovely 
LAKES of KILLARNEY, by Mr. P. PHILLIPS, is now OPEN 
at the CHINESE GALLERY, Hyde Park Corner.— Daily, at 
Three; Evenings at Eight.—Admission, 1s. ; reserved seats, 28.— 
An interesting Historical Record of the event may be had at the 





NOVELTY.— JUST OPENED, at the DIORAMA, Regent's 
Park, a highly-interesting EXHIBITION, representing the 
ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS, on the Rhine, (visited by 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria in August, 1845,) and its Environs, as 
geen at Sunset and during a Thunder Storm; painted by NICHO- 
LAS MEISTER, of Cologne. And the much-admired Picture of 
THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem; painted 
by the late M. RENOUX, from a Sketch made on the spot by 
Davin Roperts, Esq. K.A., with two novel and striking effects. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. — During Passion Week, 
Mr. C. H. ADAMS'S ORRERY.—On MONDAY, March 25, and 
during the Week, Good Friday excepted, Mr. ADAMS will deliver 
his annual LECTU RE on ASTRONOMY.—Begin at 8; end about 
10.—Stalis, 38. ; Boxes, 28.; Pit, 1s.—Private Boxes, Half-a-Guinea 
and One Guinea.—Schools half-price to Boxes and Pit. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

DURING PASSION WEEK, SIR HENRY R. BISHOP will 
LECTURE on SACRED MUSIC, with VOCAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, on Monday and Wednesday at Eight. and on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday at Three o’clock.—_ILLUSTRATIONS on 
ASTRONOMY, by Dr. Bachhoffner, on Wednesday, at One o’clock, 
—Dr. Bachhoffner’s LECTU RE on the PHILOSOPHY of SCIEN- 
TIFIC RECREATION, Mornings and Evenings.—The SECON D 
LECTURE on the CHEMICAL RELATIONS of the METALS, 
yy J. H. Pepper, Esq.—DISSOLVING VIEWS of LONDON in the 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY and OW IS, with a De- 
scriptive Lecture; also a SERI Ws OME, — 
Experiments with the DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c.—Admis- 
gion, 14. ; Schools, Half-price. 

ANALYSES and CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS conducted in 
the LABORATORY, under the direction of J. H. Pepper, Esq. 
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GeocrapnicaL.—March 11.—Capt. Smyth, R.N., 
President, in the chair. Papers read: 1. ‘ Journal 
of an Expedition to explore the Interior of the 
Middle Island of New Zealand,’ by Mr. T. Brunner. 
Communicated by the Colonial Office. To acquire 
a better knowledge of the interior of the middle 
island of New Zealand has always been a subject 
of the greatest importance to the Nelson settlement; 
and hopes have been entertained that some opening 
might be at length discovered in the rocky barrier 
which stretches in one great semicircle from Cape 
Campbell to Cape Farewell. Immediately behind 
this rocky wall, the extensive plains of the east coast 
were known to commence, whilst the same mountain 
chain was believed to extend without interruption 
along the west coast to the southern extremity of 
the island. Lying among the snowy mountains of 
the central portion, about fifty miles S.E. of Nelson, 
the Rotuiti Lake discharges its waters to the west; 
and from the mountains above, Messrs. Heaphy and 
Christie had already looked down on the plains of Port 
Cooper. A larger lake, the Roturoa, reported to exist 
not far from the Rotuiti by two of the nearly extinct 
tribe of the Rangitani, had been visited by Messrs. 
Fox, Heaphy, and Brunner in 1846. The waters 
of this lake flowing to N.W. form a considerable 
tiver,_the Kawatiri or Buller; which, after being 
joined by the river of the Rotuiti, takes a great 
sweep to the south. After being joined by the 
Tiranmea, the Tutaki, and the Matiri, the Buller 
becomes a river of great size, and again enters 
the mountain gorges. Of the Grey River, Mr. 
Brunner speaks in the following terms :—“ At this 
point we took leave of the main stream, which, ac- 
cording to the natives, takes its rise in a large lake 
to the eastward. Could it be connected with a har- 
bour, it would make a fine field for colonization, 
there being much good land for arable purposes, 
and some good grazing districts in well-sheltered 
positions: also some very fine timber, for sawing, 
as well as for spars. The shingle bed of the river 
in many places abounds with coal, though of an 
inferior quality to the seam nearer the sea. Some 
of the bends of the river are as beautiful as nature 
ean possibly make them. The river is clear and 
deep, the undergrowth on the banks is a beautiful 
mixture of shrubs, awd the adjoining bush contains 
fine lofty rimu, rata, and black birch, with scattered 
patches of fern land.” Desiring to descend to the 
grassy plain of the east coast, now in view,the natives 
refused to proceed any farther, and Mr. Brunner 
was obliged to retrace his steps towards Nelson. 
Before doing this, however, he gives a description of 
his position on the mountains at the time. “ From 
this summit-elevation I was able to look back upon 


} Th been travelling for the last six weeks. 
prising all the Monuments of Antiquity cn its Banks, to which the route I had bee o 
inted 





I was now standing on the further or eastern ex- 
tremity of the large opening I had seen from the 
coast, and which I now found to be the southern 
extremity of the Inakaiona Valley. Towards the 
coast, at my feet, was the Oweka river, flowing 
northward through the valley to the Buller, and ap- 
pearing to rise a long way to the south, perhaps in 
the neighbourhood of the upper lake of the Grey. 
Across the valley were the mountains of the coast, 
gradually melting down into the open country at 
their base, and contributing their numerous streams 
to swell the waters of the Grey, whose branches were 
divided from those of the Oweka—flowinginan exactly 
contrary direction—by only one ridge of inconsider- 
able elevation. To my left, at forty or fifty miles 
distance, arose the snowy range of the Southern Alps, 
with the white capped peak of the Kaimatau tower- 
ing conspicuously among them,” &c. Finally at 
10 p.m. of the 15th of June, the Expedition reached 
Frazer's Station. After having traced the banks of 
the Buller from source to mouth, and returned by 
the Grey and the Inakaiona Valley, Mr. Brunner 
feels certain there is no accessible pass across the 
island north of the latter place, or any route from 
the Nelson settlement, that could be taken to the | 
plains of Port Cooper, excepting that along the coast 

from the Wairau. On the west coast he is sure there 

is nothing worth incurring the expense of exploring; 

but thinks something might he done for the natives, 

—of whom he in general speaks very favourably. 

The reading of this paper was followed by a de- 
scription of different portions of New Zealand, by 
Lieut. Wood, I.N. and Mr. Surveyor Tuckett :— 
both of whom concurred in the opinion that the capa- 
bilities of New Zealand had been considerably over- 
rated in this country. 

The other papers read were ‘On the Seam of Coal | 
lately discovered near Erzeroom in Asia Minor,’ 
communicated by the Foreign Office; and ‘On the 
Coal Formations near the Straits of Magellan,’ by | 
Capt. Paynter and T. Henderson, communicated by 
the Admiralty. 








GeroLogicaL. — March 13.—Sir R. I. Murchison, 
V.P., in the chair. H. H. Vivian, Esq., and H. | 
Smith, Esq., were elected Fellows.—The following | 
communications were read :—‘ Letter from the Foreign | 
Office, announcing the discovery of coal in the dis- | 
trict of Oltoo, thirteen hours distant from Erzeroom.’ | 
The coal is slaty and not of prime quality, contain- 
ing a good deal of sulphur.— On the Metamorphic 
Rocks of Eastern Nova Scotia, and the Metalliferous | 
Deposits contained in them,’ by J. W. Dawson, Esq. 
—‘On the Structure of the Crystalline Rocks of 
the Andes, their Cleavage Planes, and their effect 
on the superincumbent Sedimentary Beds,’ by E. 
Hopkins, Esq. 


Astatic.— March 2.—Professor H. H. Wilson in 
the chair.—_The Secretary read a paper by Capt. 
T. J. Newbold ‘On the Site of Caranus, and the 
Island of Ar-ruad, the Arvad, or Arphad of Scripture.’ 
Capt. Newbold began with the remark that Caranus is 
mentioned by Strabo as the arsenal of Aradus, between 
Balanea and Enhydra, which Pococke supposed to 
be a small landing-place, about half a mile north 
of Tartus; but, he observed, that if the geographer 
had pursued his investigations a little further, he 
would probably have discovered the real site in a 
port about a mile further north. The ruins here 
situated are still called by the Arabs Caraniin. The 
port is small, but more sheltered than any other on 
the coast; and is partly natural, partly artificial,—a 
reef, stretching across the mouth of the cove, having 
been improved by masonry. Little of the stonework 
is now left, as it has been carried away by the Arabs 
for building purposes. The most prominent part 
of the ruins isa mound about twenty-five or thirty 
feet high, in and around which blocks of stone, frag- 
ments of pillars, &c., are dug up, and exported to 
other towns on the coast, The island of Ar-ruad is, 
according to Pococke, a rock of an irregular trape- 
zoidal shape, about one thousand paces across its 
longest axis. It is supposed to have been first colonized 
by Arvad, son of Canaan; and, subsequently, by some 
exiled Sidonians. Like Tyre and Sidon, it long 
maintained its independence as a great maritime 
colony, and afterwards as a republic,—and _ possessed 
territories on the opposite coast. It was subdued 





| by Sennacherib, and shared in the subsequent 


of Syria. In the seventeenth century the island 
taken by the Maltese; but they were soon after 
pelled by the Turks, who still retain possession, a 
Greeks called it Aradus; and according to Dionyg 
it was joined to the continent by a bridge,—ber 
vestiges of the structure could be traced. The j 
was at that period densely populated, and covered 
with very high houses; and in Edrisi’s time it 
well inhabited. When Pococke was there, the 
lation was about 1,500; and in 1845 it amounted tg 
1,600. Volney, who states the island to haye been 
deserted, appears to be in error. The same author 
is also wrong when he asserts that no trace of the 
ancient houses exists, and that there is now not even 
a tradition of the spring of fresh water which Strabo 
mentions as existing in the sea. Large cisterns, ey 
deep in the rocksstill remain under almost every ho 
as described by Strabo; who says that they wer 
filled with water brought from the main land, but 
in time of war from the fountain in the sea, wher 
the pure water was brought up by a peculiar ap 
ratus. Fountains of fresh water are still to be found 
about a stone’s throw from the shore, which in cal 
weather are seen boiling up, and which displace the 
salt water around. The water is perfectly sweet 
and good, and the inhabitants of the island til] 
replenish their cisterns from these sources.—Severa] 
Greek inscriptions, copied on the site by the Rey, 
Mr. Thomson, Capt. Newbold’s fellow-traveller, wer 
laid on the table. 

Sir G. R. Clark, Lieut.-Col. J. Johnson, 8. Nicholls, 
Esq., and Col. D. Sim, were elected resident mem- 
bers. 





Arcnzotoaicat InstituTe.— Feb. 1.—O. Morgan, 
Esq., in the chair.—Mr. Birch communicated 
memoir ‘On a remarkable Fragment of Egyptian 
Sculpture recently found at Reigate, amongst the 
Collections of the late Ambrose Glover, Esq.’ It 
appears to be part of a circular vessel of basaltic 
stone, which may have been a calendar, and the ins 
terior may have served the purpose also of a sun-dial, 

Mr. Yates produced some unique types of bronze 
Celts, dissimilar to any articles hitherto discovered in 
England. They had been forwarded by M, de 
Longperier, curator of antiquities in the Louvre, 

Mr. W. W. Wynne exhibited a singular bronze 
buckler, of a different type with regard to ornameni 
from any in the several collections of armour. It 
was found in a turbary, near Harlech, imbedded 
edgeways; the lower part very perfect, but the edge 
nearest the surface had been damaged by wet. Also, 
various other weapons and antiquities found in the 
same neighbourhood. 

Mr. Wynne Foulkes gave an account of recent 
discoveries in the Clwydian Hills, in Denbighshire, 
where extensive Roman remains still exist. 

Dr. Thurnam contributed a short memoir ‘On 
Excavations of Tumuli in Yorkshire during the last 
year;’ and he argued from the crania found that they 
were of Danish origin, and urged on archeologists 
the value of comparative anatomy as a means of dit 
tinguishing the ancient races who inhabited these 
islands,—a subject hitherto overlooked in the exam- 
ination of barrows. 

The Rev. J. L. Petit contributed a memoir ‘On 
the Churches of Gillingham, All Saints, and St 
Mary, Norfolk,’ illustrated by a series of drawings: 
—and a second paper on a similar subject was given 
by Major Davis, relating to churches and other eccle 
siastical buildings in the neighbourhood of Brecon. 

The Hon. R. Neville exhibited an Intaglio, of 
fair execution, in red jasper, recently discovered by 
him in excavations at Chesterford. ; 

The subject of Arabic numerals was again resumed, 
and some curious facts were stated by Mr. Hunter, 
Mr. Ovory, and Mr. Gunner.—Mr. Newmarch pro 
duced several drawings of the fine mosaic pavements 
discovered during the last autumn at Cirencester 
Various antiquities were exhibited by the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, Mr. O. Gore, Mr. D. 
Bedford, Mr. Lowndes,—and a remarkable Tripti¢c 
of early German Art by Mr. Farrer. i : 

March 1.—At the usual monthly meeting Sir J. 
Boileau presided. On taking the chair he calle 
attention to the collection of Medieval Antiqui- 
ties forming for the forthcoming Exhibition at 
rooms of the Society of Arts, in the Adelphi. —The 
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oir read was from H. Harrod, Esq., de- 
tailing an examination of a remarkable series of pits 

de on the summit and sloping side of a range 
of hills stretching from near Y armouth, in Norfolk, 
to Weybourn, a village on the coast. The tract of 

und is known as Kelling Heath. These pits are 
pearly all circular, varying from seven or eight to 
twelve feet in diameter, and from two to four feet in 
depth. In some cases two, and even three, are con- 
aaah by a small trench, The floors are formed of 


firet_ mem 


smoothed stones, and exhibit some traces of fire 


‘s, Atashort distance to the north, and near 
the village of Kelling, are a range of small tumuli, 
inwhich have been found urns and fragments of burnt 
pones. The situation of the pits is on a dry sandy 
oil, overlooking a fertile valley, which is watered 
by a stream that rises in the immediate vicinity of 
the pits. At Marsham Heath, between Norwich 
and Aylsham, there are similar pits, but in less 
numbers:—the floors of these bear strong indications 
of fire. There are tumuli also in that vicinity. The 
number of pits already counted on Kelling Heath 
mounts to more than 700; some are in clusters, 
others more scattered, but all placed in sheltered 

itions:—there are indications of between 300 and 
400 more. On comparing these curious remains 
with others somewhat similar in other parts of the 
kingdom, Mr. Harrod inclines to the opinion that 
they are the relics of the dwellings of one of the 
ancient races who inhabited Britain,_-probably of 
the primeval race. A saying of the inhabitants of 
the district is, “as old as Kelling Heath,” which may 
be assumed to have reference to these remarkable 
remains. Mr. Harrod’s paper was accompanied by 

and sections. 

Mr. Oldham communicated a description of three 
Roman Urns lately discovered at Chesterford, and 
pow in the Museum of the Hon. R. C. Neville at 
Avdley End. A remarkable circumstance connected 
with these urns is, that the larger urn of black ware 
hada patera of the usual red Saurian adapted as a 
corer. The large urn was filled with earth and 
ahes; amongst which was a small urn only three 
inches in diameter, with its mouth turned downwards, 
Mr. Oldham remarked, that of the large number of 
ums which have been exhumed at Chesterford dur- 
ing the excavations made by Mr. Neville, not one 
has been found with a lid that appeared to have 
been originally made for the purpose. Several in- 
stances have occurred at Chesterford of finding one 
vesel within another; and one large urn was ex- 
med containing three smaller ones, each of differ- 
at ware,—one an ornamented poculum of Caistor 
wre, another of red ware, and a third, with a handle, 
white ware; they were closely packed, as in the 
pent instance, with earth and ashes. 

Mr. Papworth read a paper ‘On the Campanile 
Ttaly, illustrated by a series of drawings. He 
tated his opinion that the romanesque style was in 
astence about the year 1000. 

Mr, Spencer Hall contributed a paper, illustrated 
tyrubbings, ‘On a Remarkable Series of Monu- 
—_— of the Family of Echyngham, in 


Mr. Way read a communication from Mr. Jarvis 
Hackthorn, explanatory of an object of medieval 
t&ipline known as a branks or scold’s bridle, in 
te collection of Col. Jarvis at Doddington, Lincoln- 
tte; and which was exhibited to the meeting, to- 
Pier with two others belonging to the Corporations 
tlichfield and Stafford. Mr. Hawkins remarked 

there was one also in the possession of the Cor- 

Wation of Macclesfield. There is another in the 

lean Museum. 

Mt, Tocher read two letters, copies of which were 
Mmunicated by Mrs. Green from the originals in 

Biblicth’que Nationale at Paris,—the one from 

, Prince of Wales, son of Henry the Sixth, 

tthe Earl of Ormond in “ Portingale,”—the other 
Sir John Fortescue to the same Earl, enlarging 
Wihe difficulties that at that time beset Queen 
ret, and instructing him as to his conduct with 

te King of “ Portingale.” These letters appear to 
iar been hitherto unnoticed. They were accom- 

Niel by fac-similes of the autographs of the Prince, 
WeDuke of York, Queen Margaret, and others. 

unter read a notice of a curious document 
the public archives, which seemed to be a 


middle of the fourteenth century,—probably the 
earliest instance of a bill of exchange known. 

Lieut. Walker made a communication regarding 
the insecure condition of the celebrated castle on 
St. Michael's Mount, Cornwall, the foundation having 
become much decayed. It had been reported that 
the proprietor, Mr. St. Aubyn, purposed to remove 
a portion of the building; and the hope was expressed 
that every endeavour might be used to save these 
venerable remains as now standing, by under-pinning 
or constructing buttresses, which at no great expense 
might be found available for the preservation of the 
castle. 

Mr. B. Smith sent a short notice and sketch of an 





| sandstone, in the recess of a window at Goodrich 
| Castle.—Dr. Nicholson addressed some remarks on 
the progress of the restorations at St. Alban’s:—and 

| Mr. Blaauw read an account of a curious clock-watch, 
| exhibited by Mr. T. Mitford, and satisfactorily identi- 
| fied to be the identical watch that hung by the bed- 
| side, and was given by him, King Charles the First, 
to Sir Thomas Herbert, as he passed to the scaffold. 
The most remarkable object on the table was the 

| pastoral staff of a Bishop of Lismore, sent for exhibi- 
| don by the Duke of Devonshire. Mr. P. Collier 
| Stated that the Irish antiquaries interpreted the in- 
| scriptions on the staff to be, that it was made for Nial 
Mac Mic-Arducain, who was Bishop of Lismore, and 
died in 1112; and that it was made by an Irishman 
of the name of Nectan. Mr. Westwood remarked 
that there was much difficulty in Irish art, which ap- 
peared to be conventional; and, from their isolated 
position, the artists of that country had not been in- 
fluenced by classic or romanesque patterns, and that 
the jewel work of the twelfth century was difficult to 
decide on in the absence of inscriptions. He was 
inclined to think that the style of the work and pat- 
terns was much earlier than 1112; but the artists 
might have contrived to copy old formule. The 
wooden staff is supposed to be inclosed within the 
bronze, forming the present staff. Mr. Westwood 
observed that it was a common practice to cover 
bells, crosses, croziers, pastoral staffs, &c., with metal 
cases, on the ornamenting of which the skill of the 
artist, the jeweller, and the goldsmith was employed. 
The Hon. R. Neville exhibited some examples of 
bronze vessels, and a large glass jar, which were part 
of the contents of a barrow at Thornborough, Bucks, 











@exchange and an acquittance of about the 


opened some years since. ‘These relics passed into 
Mr. Neville’s possession at the sale at Stowe. 

The table was covered with a great number of 
objects :—amongst them the fine hunting horn of 
Francis I., of the exquisite enamel of “ Leonardus 
Lemovicus,” representing the whole story of St. Hu- 
bert—a jewelled reliquary of silver, in the form of a 
foot, from the treasury of the Cathedral of Baal, and 
an exquisite coffer of carved wood, of the fifteenth 
century, from the same place, all exhibited by H. 
Magniac, Esq. A variety of curious articles from the 
collection of Mr. Whincopp, of W oodbridge—a British 
shield, by Mr. Vernon, from the armoury at Hilton 
Hall, Derbyshire—a Roundell of ivory, found at 
Winchester,—“opus triforiatum,” sent by Mr. Gunner. 
—The seal of Thomas de Praers, by Mr. Shirley, &c. 
—Mr. A. Majendie presented an account of one of the 
remarkable escapes of the celebrated Bayeux Tapes- 
try, which, during the Revolution of 1790, had been 
torn from the walls, and was already on the top of 
some baggage waggons for a covering, when rescued 
by a citizen, who supplied canvas asa substitute. It 
was subsequently exhibited in Paris at Notre Dame, 
as an incentive of popular feeling against England and 
encouragement to attempt anew the conquest of a 
country, which had been the prize of Norman valour. 

The Rey. Dr. Nicholson gave a report of the 
progress of several works of restoration in the church 
of St. Alban’s; which had suffered greatly by neglect 
and the insertion of tasteless additions. Some parts 
which have been blocked up have been judiciously 
opened to view, and the utmost care has been taken 
for the conservation of this noble structure. 

LinnEan.— March 19.—R. Brown, Esq., in the 
chair.—G. R. Dodd, Esq., was elected a Fellow.— 
A paper was read, communicated by Sir W. J. 


ancient sculpture, probably by a prisoner, in red | 


Zootogicat. — March 12.—W. Spence, Esq., in 
the chair._The Secretary read the first part of a 
paper, by Prof. E. Forbes, descriptive of the New 
Mollusca collected by Capt. Kellett and Lieut. 
Wood during the surveying voyages of H.M.S. 
Herald and Pandora, chiefly on the West Coast of 
Central America. The next portion of Prof. Forbes’s 
communication will contain his general remarks on 
this collection.—Mr. Newman contributed a paper 
entitled ‘ First Thoughts on a Physiological Arrange- 
ment of Birds;’ in which he gave his reasons for 
dividing this class of animals into two great primary 
groups, which he calls hesthogenous and gymnogenous. 
—Mr. L. Reeve read an account of Lymnea Hookeri, 
a new freshwater mollusk, which he had just received 
from Dr. Hooker. It was collected by that gentle- 
man during his recent excursion into Thibet, on the 
north side of the Sikkim Himalaya, at an elevation 
of 18,000 feet. This new species of freshwater 
mollusk belongs to the same type as our well-known 
Lymnaea peregra, and affords an interesting addition 
to the evidence which has been in part collected 
touching the wide geographical distribution of corre- 
sponding forms of plants and animals over those 
parts of Europe and Asia where there are no exten- 
sive mountain barriers. The European Lymnaea 
stagnalis has been collected as far east as Afghanistan, 
and the typical form of ZL. peregra is very cha- 
racteristic in this species from Thibet. South of the 
Himalaya range, where Dr. Hooker reckons the 
snow-line to be 5,000 feet lower than it is on the 
north side, and 3,000 feet lower than the locality of 
this species, the Lymnaea are of quite a different 
type; more especially in the plains of Bengal, where 
the shell, owing to its being formed in so much 
warmer a temperature, is of stouter growth, and 
characterized by some design of colouring. The 
| European types of Lymnaea, ranging over Russia 
and Siberia, appear abundantly in the stagnant 
waters of North America, and some are identical in 
species. Lymnaea clodes of Say, inhabiting Penn- 
| sylvania, is doubtless the same species as the Euro- 
|rean Lymnaea palustris; L. truncatula of the same 
| author appears to be identical with L. desidiosa; and 
L. peregra represented by L. Hookeri, in Thibet, is 
represented in Pennsylvania, by Say’s L. catascopium. 
—The last paper read was by Mr. A, Adams, ‘On 
the Animal of Liotia, and on some new Species of 
that Genus, and of Delphinula.’ 























































Institution oF Civit ENGinEERS.—March 19, 
W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
| discussion on Mr. Fairbairn’s paper ‘On Tubular 
| Girder Bridges’ was renewed, and continued through 
the evening. 





Royat Institrution.—March 15.—H. R. H. Prince 
Albert, Vice Patron, in the chair.—The Astronomer 
Royal ‘On the present State and Prospects of the 
Science of Terrestrial Magnetism.” The lecturer 
commenced with remarking, that the subject of his 
lecture would not be the exhibition of new and suc- 
cessful experiments, but the indication of trains of 
scientific research, in which at present all is doubtful 
and difficult, and in which the only light which seems 
likely to guide us may possibly lead us in the wrong 
direction. He then pointed out the difference, as it 
appears to be usually understood, between knowledge 
and science, that the former of these terms implies 
only the collection and careful arrangement of accu- 
rately observed facts, while the latter implies in alk 
cases the idea of causation, and usually a reference 
to mechanical causes of a simple kind, whose com- 
plexity of action depends upon the specialities of 
distance, mass, &c. of the bodies upon which they 
act. This distinction was illustrated by the state of 
astronomy, which before the time of Newton was 
merely a collection of empirical rules, and after that 
time became a science (the most perfect that is 
known) by reference of movements to gravitation 
as a mechanical cause; and by the theory of light, 
which before Fresnel’s time was a collection of facts 
only, but after that time, when the facts were explained 
by undulations, (which are necessarily the effect of 
mechanical laws,) became a true science. The same 
distinction was applied to the collections of statistical 
facts and the science of political economy, the moral 
causes in this science being analogous to the mecha- 





Hooker, consisting of notices of some plants met 
with by the Kew collector during the voyage of 
H.M3S. Herald in search of Sir J. Franklin. 


nical causes in the physical sciences. In these cases 
it was not to be supposed, nor was it possible, that 
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we had come to the first cause; every general cause 
to which we could refer might itself be the subject 
of a more general cause: it suffices for us that 
we have gone as far back as perhaps our nature 
permits. Applying these views to terrestrial mag- 
netism, it was to be said that terrestrial magnetism 
is not at present a science; and the particular object 
of this lecture was to point out what efforts had been 
made to bring it to the state of a science, and in what 
direction we ought probably now to direct our efforts, 
and with what prospect of success. 

Passing over the notorious fact of the direction of 
the magnetic needle, the lecturer showed, by simple 
experiments, that terrestrial magnetism is not an 
absolute, but a directive force (having no tendency 
to move the magnet bodily, either north or south), 
and that the poles of opposite nature of two magnets 
attract each other, and that the poles of similar 
nature repel each other: and he insisted on the 
advantage of using terms like austral and boreal, 
not too closely connected with north and south, to 
express the kinds of magnetism residing in the south 
and north poles of the earth, considered as a magnet, 
and in’ the north and south poles of a free needle. 
He then pointed out that the observation of the 
time of vibration of a magnet might be made sub- 
servient to the determination of the proportion of the 
magnitudes of the horizontal magnetic force at dif- 
ferent points of the earth: and expressed his regret 
that the mathematical character of Gauss’s beautiful 
and most valuable method fur forming an absolute 
measure of the force, entirely independent of the 
magnet employed, prevented him from offering it to 
the audience. The dip or inclination of the needle 
was then described, and its general law (the austral 
pole dipping in north magnetic latitudes, and the 
boreal pole dipping in south magnetic latitudes) was 
explained. It was also shown experimentally that 
this is generally analogous to what happens when 
asmall magnet is subject to the action of a large 
one: and, theoretically, that this is a consequence of 
the attractions and repulsions of poles (the magni- 
tude of the forces being inversely as the square of 
the distance,—a law which from various considera- 
tions is established with the utmost certainty). He 
adverted to the mechanical composition of forces, 
and showed that, from the dip and the horizontal 
force, the whole magnetic force might be found. 
And he stated that, on approaching the magnetic 
poles of the earth, namely, those points to which (as 
Observed at no great distance) the needle converges 
on all sides, and on approaching which, the directive 
force becomes smaller to evanescence, and the dip- 
ping needle dips more and more till it is vertical, the 
whole magnetic force does not diminish; but in- 
oreases nearly to its maximum. 

Then were pointed out the construction of Gauss’s 
bifilar magnet, in which the magnet is strained to a 
position at right angles to that of the free magnet, 
by the torsion of position of its two suspending 
threads, and every change in the magnitude of the 
horizontal magnetic force is shown by the position of 
the magnet, which is pulled more or less in opposi- 
tion to the torsion;—and the construction of Lloyd's 
vertical-force magnet, in which a magnetical bar, 
mounted like a scale-beam, is loaded to a position 
of horizontality, and every change of the vertical 
part of the magnetic force is shown by the position 
of the magnet, which is inclined more or less in oppo- 
sition to the preponderating weight. 

Allusion was then made to the organized system 
of observations of magnets at every five minutes 
of Gottingen time on certain days in the year 
(Sundays), first established by Gauss, with the 
assistance principally of students of the German 
Universities, but afterwards extended to other 
parts of Europe; and to the enormous exten- 
sion of the system, principally by the Russian and 
the British Governments and the East India Com- 
pany, over every part of the world (the simultaneity 
of observations and the use of Géttingen time being 
retained throughout, but the days of the five-minute 
observations being changed from Sundays to week- 
days) ; and to the Magnetical Expeditions which, 
with the establishment of distant magnetic observa- 
tories, constitute a national enterprise inferior to 
nothing but the French Expeditions of the last cen- 
tury, and to the perfection of the organization and 
the improvements in the instruments and the mode 





of using them, especially at sea, which has been in- 
troduced by Col. Sabine. 

The lecturer then pointed out the general character 
of the results. As regards the mean or average de- 
terminations (omitting the slow or secular changes, 
and deferring for a moment the rapid changes), nearly 
all collectors of results for declination, from the time 
of Halley, had conceived the existence of four mag- 
netic poles :—two (the Hudson's Bay pole and the 
Australian pole) having been nearly reached by 
voyagers; and two (the Siberian pole and the Cape 
Horn pole) being only inferred from the convergence 
of the directions of the needle. It had, however, 
been shown by M. Gauss that a theoretical investi- 
gation which would give as one of its consequences 
this convergence of directions would also negative 
the existence of the supposed poles; and on the 
whole the lecturer expressed himself as now doubtful 
of the existence of those poles. He expressed his 
regret that an idea long ago explained by Prof. 
Christie had not been followed out, namely, of the 
preparation of charts showing the lines perpendicular 
to the direction of the needle. A chart of the entire 
magnetic force was exhibited; and the general fact 
of no dip near the equator, and increasing dips of the 
austral end of the needle in the north, and the boreal 
end in the south, was again mentioned. 

The next class of facts mentioned was the diurnal 
variation :—that in northern latitudes the austral end 
of the horizontal needle points farthest to the east 
at about eight in the morning, and farthest to the 
west at about two in the afternoon. In southern 
latitudes the change is in the opposite direction; and 
in low latitudes, as at St. Helena (Col. Sabine), and 
on the Red Sea (M. D*Abbadie) the change has the 
north-latitude character during the north-latitude 
summer, and the opposite character during the oppo- 
site season. The horizontal and vertical forces gene- 
rally increase from morning to evening. 

The third class of facts was the momentary changes 
first brought to light by the observations of the Ger- 
man Magnetische Vereins (above mentioned). ‘These 
had appeared to the lecturer so important that, prin- 
cipally for the better recording of them, he had brought 
before the British Association the importance of re- 
commending to the Government to hold out the pro- 
spect of pecuniary reward to the inventors of effective 
self-registering apparatus. The Government had 
liberally responded to the application, and the conse- 
quence was, that most beautiful and effective photo- 
graphic self-registering apparatus, constructed respect- 
ively by Mr. Brooke and Mr. Ronalds, had been 
combined with the free magnet, the bifilar magnet, and 
the vertical-force magnet, and had now been brought 
into daily use at the Royal Observatory of Greenwich, 
and at Toronto; and that their use appeared likely 
to extend. The general fact exhibited by the five- 
minute observations and by the photograph record is 
this:—The changes of direction of the horizontal 
needle and of the horizontal and vertical forces are in- 
cessant, and as examined at any one place appear most 
capricious. But if compared at several neighbouring 
places, for instance not exceeding five hundred miles 
apart, they are found to be exactly similar: if the dis- 
tance be increased, the similarity diminishes; and if 
places be selected spread all over the globe, it is 
usually found that a large disturbance at one place is 
accompanied by large disturbances at the other places, 
in which however it is difficult to trace the relation 
of the contemporaneous movements at the different 
places. Diagrams exhibiting these phenomena were 
placed before the meeting. The lecturer pointed 
out one instance as strikingly showing how these phe- 
nomena appeared to indicate a distinct localization 
oftheir cause. Thus there were two disturbances of 
horizontal force at five stations (Catharinenburg, St. 
Petersburg, Greenwich, Gittingen, Milan,) occurring 
at an interval of about a quarter of an hour; one of 
them showed increase of force at all the stations, the 
other showed decrease at the two first-named stations 
and increase at the others; it appeared evident here, 
that the cause of the first was exterior to Europe, 
and the cause of the second was within Europe. 

The division of the subject to which the lecturer 
then came was the cause of these phenomena. He 
illustrated by a model Hansteen’s conception of two 
large magnets within the earth, stating that he under- 
stood it to be put forward only as an imaginary 
construction, generally (but not very accurately) 





representing the facts, but not to be 
representation of a real state of thing: 
verted to Gauss’s beautiful and pone moan ad- 
of the effects of a magnetic earth, Supposing that 
part of it was magnetic in every conceivable ar 
of manner and degree; and stated that by pro 
adaptation of certain constants in this gonad 
(a theory which it is totally impossible to express j 
ordinary language), all the recorded observation ? 
the mean positions of the magnets might be a 
represented. But M. Gauss had stated th followi 

1€ follo 
as one consequence of the theory :—Supposi the 
every part of the earth has equal magnetism in the 
most favourable direction for producing the kno 
effects with the smallest expense of power, then the 
quantity of magnetism in one cubic matre of the earth 
is equal to the magnetism of eight of the best steel] 
nets weighing 1 lb. each. This, in the lecturer's opin. 
ion, made the whole theory difficult tobe received, 

Connected with the theory of general magnetism 
of the earth, is Canton's explanation of the diurnal 
inequality. He supposed that if there were, near 
the equator, two magnets in N. and §. positions, ong 
more east and the other more west than England, 
the rising sun would heat the eastern magnet, and 
thus (by a law which applies to steel magnets) would 
diminish its magnetic power, and the effect of the 
western magnet would then turn the English needle 
to a position verging more to the N.W. and SE, 
until the two magnets were equally heated. + 

The lecturer then exhibited experimentally 
CErsted’s discovery, that a simple helix of wire, 
through which a galvanic current passes, possesses 
all the properties of a bar-magnet, its opposite endy 
exerting opposite effects upon one pole of a magnet, 
and these effects being reversed upon testing it on 
the other pole of the magnet. From this it followed 
naturally, that a model of a sphere surrounded bya 
spherical helix carrying a galvanic current would 
nearly represent the condition of magnetism upon 
the earth,_and Barlow’s experiment to that effect 
was exhibited : and it was shown that its action ona 
free dipping-needle is generally similar to the earth's 
action. He then adverted to Lubeck’s discovery. 
that the application of heat to the point of junction 
of two different metals (as bismuth and antimony, or 
bismuth and copper) creates a galvanic action, as is 
shown by connecting wires with the two ends cf the 
united metals and forming a circuit; and observed 
that here we seemed to have in nature a cause which 
might explain the origin of terrestrial magnetism. 
Attention was then called to the general similarity 
of Sabine’s lines of equal magnetic intensity with 
Humboldt’s lines of equal temperature, the lecturer 
remarking, that a much greater similarity would have 
been seen if he had been able to display a chart of 
lines perpendicular to the direction of horizontal 
magnetism, as proposed by Professor Christie. Allu- 
sion was then made to the very remarkable experi- 
ment by Professor Christie, in which a dise of 
bismuth being surrounded by a ring of copper, and 
heat being applied to the edge of the copper, an 
extraordinary amount of magnetism was developed; 
two poles, austral and boreal, being produced at 
certain points on ene surface, and poles of opposite 
character (separated from these by the thickness of 
the bismuth only) on the opposite surface. Profes 
sor Christie had endeavoured to extend this exper 
ment to the case of a spherical copper shell filled with 
bismuth, and heated generally at the equator but 
more particularly at one point; and the results ap- 
peared as far as they went to correspond well with 
the state of terrestrial magnetism, but the difficulty 
of insuring a good union between the copper and 
bismuth (a difficulty which perhaps might now be 
overcome by electrotyping) had made the results 
somewhat uncertain. 

The lecturer then remarked that, for the advanee- 
ment of the truly scientific part of this inquiry, I 
does not appear that we have need of any new Ex- 
peditions or of any further accumulation of observa- 
tions made on the present plan. We have already 
vast collections of observations which will be useless 
till they are published, and which cannot be pro- 
perly considered in a few years. But it is probable 
that the discussion of them will suggest new instru- 
ments of observation, more especially if (as18 his own 
opinion) great importance shall be thought due to 
the small disturbances, Already he had thought 
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in every fixed observatory eye-observations 
gught to be abandoned, and photographic self-regis- 
tration to be substituted for it: and he now thought 
that it would be necessary so to improve the mag- 
nets that they may be sensible to more rapid dis- 
furbances, and so to improve the photographic paper 
that a momentary beam of light may make an im- 

ion upon it. But any suggestions as to the 
e to be pursued in tracing the causes of mag- 


that 


cours 


netism must be guided by the opinion of the person 
ho undertook the inquiry. 


The lecturer’s own 
belief is, that thermo-electricity is the fundamental 
equse: and in this belief he expressed his opinion 
that the importance of experimental investigation of 
the laws of thermo-electric magnetism, where broad 
surfaces of different metals are in contact, is para- 
mount to every other. An experimenter might 
eommence with Christie’s valuable experiments, and 
tend them as the results should seem to guide 
him.’ Too great importance cannot be attached to 
experiments as distinguished from observations. 
Thus, it may truly be said that the discovery of gra- 
yitation is founded rather upon the experiments of 
Galileo and the purely mechanical deductions from 
them, than upon the observations of the planets, 
ghich alone would never have led to it. Still, how- 
ever, our knowledge derived from experiment must 
be combined with the observations: and now the 
question is, with what class of observations shall we 
begin? Shall we attempt to explain the mean state 
of magnetism,—or the diurnal incqualities,—or the 
capricious inequalities? In the lecturer's opinion, 
this choice would depend very much upon our judg- 
ment whether all these were to be ascribed to causes 
of the same class or of different classes. He be- 
lieved himself that the causes of all were the same, 
varied in their effects only by the specialities of the 
circumstances under which they acted. They do 
not differ more than a broken sea among rocks differs 
from a smooth swell in the open ocean ;—they do not 
differ more than the trade wind, the monsoon, the 
lnd and sea breezes, the variable winds, and the tor- 
nadoes differ: yet no one doubts that these are due 
to general causes of the same kind, modified by 
assignable specialities of circumstance. If, then, it 
were supposed that the causes of these classes of 
magnetic phenomena were the same, the class upon 
which he would propose to fix is the capricious dis- 
turbances. In the other classes we probably see, at 
my one time, only the result of an infinity of com- 
bined operations : in this, we see nature acting under 
the simplest circumstances. The comparative mi- 
mteness and obscurity of these phenomena is no 
ugument against their efficiency for the scientific 
imuiry. The general laws of ordinary light had 
ben known for centuries to many persons; the facts 
df depolarization are not known to one in a million, 
ad have not been computed by one in a hundred 
uilions; yet it is upon these that the undulatory the- 
eyof light in general is founded. It would probably 
befound then, that the successful course would be to 
tmfine the examination to a single momentary dis- 
turbance which could be traced well through all the 
tagetic observatories in the world—(the instance to 
vhich the attention of the audience had been pre- 
Yously directed showed the absolute necéssity of 
initing the disturbance to the shortest time pos- 
tile) and with such lights as experiment could give 
determine by some mathematical process the loca- 
liy of the disturbing cause. But no rule could be 
fren for the process to be used. This only we might 
Pelict with certainty, that the investigation would 
be long and troublesome ; but such investigations 
m not without their redeeming pleasure,—and no 
tile in philosophy could be too high for him who 
thould bring the investigation to a successful end, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. Geographical, half-past 8.—Extracts from the Journal of 
the Baron von Miiller during his three years’ Travels in 
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ta Institute of Actuaries, 7. 
vil Engineers, §.—* Description of the Chapple Viaduct, 
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anufacture of Iron, with Experiments on the Strength 
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logical, 9.—Prof. E. Forbes, ‘General Remarks on the 
new Mollusca collected by Capt. Kellett and Lieut. Wood’ 
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GREAT CIRCLE SAILING. 

Ty our miscellaneous intelligence of the 9th inst. will 
be found the account of a voyage to Australia made 
in an unusually short space of time. This has been 
effected by adopting the system of Great Circle Sail- 
ing, which was brought before the Admiralty about two 
years since by Mr. John Towson. Mr. Towson has 
the merit of introducing in navigation a new feature, 
of such obvious truth and decided advantage, that 
it is only surprising that navigators have waited till 
this time of day to adopt so self-evident a fact. The 
importance of the principle appears to us to be so 
great, that we think it will be interesting to our 
scientific readers to quote in our columns a short 
popular account thereof.— 

The unprecedented short voyage made by the Constance has 
been acknowledged to have arisen from the application of 
a simple scientific principle to navigation, by which a month 
has been saved from the average time occupied by modern 
voyages. ‘There is nothing visionary or abstract in the prin- 
ciple on which this improvement is founded; but it is one 
that has obtained the universal consent of civilized mankind 
—that this earth isa globe. But as a practical principle 
this fact has been too much disregarded by the marincr. His 
chart is a plane, and by it he has been accustomed to navi- 
gate the Ocean, and we can scarcely persuade him that the 
position of distant lands are otherwise than they appear on 
the chart. This error was of little importance whilst the 
Mediterranean Sea was the principal seat of commerce, and 
the transit of the Atlantic Ocean was an event of rare oc- 
currence. Then it was that Mercator’s Chart was received 
from the hand of its inventor as a most acceptable boon to 
the navigator. But now a very different order of circum- 
stances exist. The members of the same British family are 
antipodal to each other, and the chart of half the earth’s 
circumference is more frequently employed than that of the 
Atlantic had been a few score years since. 

Under these circumstances, the Mereator’s Chart has be- 
come inadequate to meet all the requirements of the navi- 
gator. He is now called on by the men of science to regard 
the earth’s true form, and when he undertakes voyages to 
distant lands to take into consideration the circumstance 
that the chart is an artificial contrivance, which in many 
instances may lead him to false conclusions. 

To avoid the erroneous conclusions drawn from Mercator'’s 
Chart, we would refer the mariner to a work published by 
the British Admiralty two years since, entitled, ‘ Tables to 
facilitate the practice of Great Circle Sailing,’ constructed 
by Mr. John Towson. . We do this with greater confidence 
since by its aid the Constance emigrant ship has shortened 
her voyage at least a month. But he will undervalue these 
tables if he imagines it will only enable him to follow Cap- 
tain Godfrey in his track to Australia, which route his late 
voyage has demonstrated to be the best practicable track. 
It is serviceable in all cases of voyages to regions situated 
at a great distance east or west of each other, both in shap- 
ing his track and in choosing his tack when unfavourable 
winds prevail, for we are convinced that errors in both these 
particulars are of daily occurrence, arising from his dis- 
regarding the globular formation of the earth. 

The track pursued by the Constance is denominated by 
the author of the work alluded to, ‘‘ Composite Great-Circle 
Sailing,” and is usefully employed when the Great Circle 
route would lead to impracticable latitudes. In the South- 
ern oceans it is peculiarly applicable, since in Captain God- 
frey’s maximum latitude, 50°, favourable winds continually 
prevail for going out by the Cape and coming home by the 
Horn. To Australia 900 miles is also saved, and in a voy- 
age to New Zealand 100 miles more. Besides this advan- 
tage the region of storms is avoided. Around the Cape of 
Good Hope is the only track in which storms prevail which 
an emigrant ship has to pass after she has crossed the tropic 
of Capricorn. In future voyages the mariner by following 
Captain Godfrey’s track will, to use a sea term, “‘ give the 
Cape a wide berth ;” so that we may anticipate that voyages 
on Captain Godfrey’s track will not only be completed in a 
shorter period than previously, but that this improvement 
in navigation will confer the additional advantage of a 
greater degree of safety from wreck. 


We are assured by scientific men who are peculiarly 
qualified to give an opinion on this question, that 
the system of Great Circle Sailing offers immense 
advantages: —and we find America and several 
Continental States are already adopting Mr. Towson’s 
tables. 





FINE ARTS 


EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL ART. 
Tus very interesting Exhibition—one altogether 
novel in character to the London public—owes its 
origin to the Winchester, York, Norwich, Lin- 
coln and Salisbury Museums established for the 
“nonce” by the Archeological Institute. It was 
suggested that an Exhibition of a somewhat similar 
character to those Museums, and restricted to works 
of medieval Art, would give an impetus to our 
English artizans and be at the same time a proper 
prelude to the great Industrial Exhibition of 1851. 
The suggestion was a happy one,—and most happily 
has it been carried out. The antiquary will learn 
much,—but the artizan for whom it was designed 
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articles has been made “with reference to their 
beauty of form or to the practical illustration 
they afford of the processes of manufacture.” 

The apartment in which this valuable assemblage 
of works of Art has been brought together is the 
Great Room of the Society of Arts, in the Adelphi, 
for which Barry painted his celebrated pictures. 
The general appearance of the room is gorgeous 
in the extreme. The centre is a blaze of gold— 
fashioned by the cunning skill of man into shapes 
of the most exquisite symmetry. Wherever the eye 
wanders beautiful groups of glass and ivory appear 
before it. Indeed, the whole getting together 
looks more like a vision from the Arabian Nights, 
or some realized dream of a Sir Epicure Mammon, 
than a sober reality. All that Walpole or Beckford 
brought together was a mere nut-shell of good things 
compared to this general harvest from all the corners 
of the three kingdoms:—for the industry of the 
Committee must have been unceasing to have made 
it what it is. 

The chief contributor to the collection is Her 
Majesty,—and after Her Majesty come the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord Shrews- 
bury and Lord Hastings among the nobility. The 
Colleges have not been found wanting in the cause. 
Oxford is represented by Oriel,_Cambridge still 
more liberally by Clare Hall, Emmanuel, and Pem- 
broke. Of our City companies, the Mercers, the 
Ironmongers, the Fishmongers, the Clothworkers, 
the Carpenters, and the Barber-Surgeons are all con- 
tributors. ‘The Board of Ordnance, the Society of 
Antiquaries, and the Archeological Institute have 
added importantly to its value. The Corporation of 
King’s Lynn, in Norfolk, has sent King John’s Cup; 
while private individuals have intrusted their trea- 
sures with a liberality hitherto unknown among 
antiquaries. 

The arrangement of the Exhibition has been 
intrusted, we believe, to Mr. Farrer, the well- 
known dealer in art and antiquities, and to Mr. 
Henry Shaw, deservedly distinguished for his 
works on the Dresses and Decorations of the Middle 
Ages. The selection was in every respect judicious. 
A rigid examination was made into the genuine- 
ness of every work before it was accepted for 
exhibition; and as far as our minute and yet 
cursory inspection has gone, we failed in finding, in 
a collection of near nine hundred different articles, 
a single specimen to be looked on as spurious. 
There are, it is true, a few things in so large a col- 
lection more curious than instructive——of greater 
importance to the antiquary than to the artizan; but 
these are inconsiderable in point of number, and 
may be fairly enough excused even in a second selec- 
tion of the same kind. 

The Committee has made a classification of the 
works exhibited under the twelve following heads: 
—Metal Work, Sculpture and Carving, Enamel, 
Jewelry and Personal Ornaments, Clock and Watch 
Work, Fictile Manufactures, Glass, Painting, Textile 
Fabrics, Leather Work, Armour, and Lapidaries’ 
Work. The stronghold of the Exhibition is in the 
first seven; and when we reflect that the “Great 
Room,” so called, is pretty well filled with examples 
of these early classes, we may perhaps attribute the 
poverty of examples under the latter heads more to 
insufficiency of room than to any absence of exam- 
ples or to any want of interest on the part of the 
Managing Committee. We could have wished, 
indeed, for the sake of a very beautiful art, and for 
the sake of the ladies as well, that the specimens of 
needlework had been more numerous than they are. 
But this perhaps will be attended to on a future 
occasion;—for this, we earnestly hope, is only the 
first Exhibition of its kind. There are many trea- 
sure caves and cabinets yet to be unlocked. Why did 
the Goldsmiths’ Company refuse to lend their plate ? 
Where is the cup which Camden, the historian, gave 
to the Painter-Stainers Company? and where are 
the treasures in Art of Mr. Rogers, the poet, of 
Mr. Ford, author of the ‘ Handbook for Spain,’ and 
of Mr. Marryat and Mr. Mills, the bankers ? 

“Metal Work” is divided under the following 
heads:—Gold and Silver, Laten and other Metals, 
Bronze, Iron, Damascene work, and Niello. Among 
the gold and silver examples (exactly one hundred 
in number) we may enumerate as certainly the 
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—A silver-gilt cup, much in Holbein’s manner, given 
by Henry the Eighth to the Barber-Surgeons, It is 
hung with bells, which, as Pepys tells us, “ every man 
is to ring by shaking after he hath drunk up the 
whole cup.” A silver-gilt cup, of fourteenth-century 
work, belonging to Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
with the following inscription on the bowl, “Sayn 
denes yt es me dere for hes lof drenk and mak gud 
cher,” and on the stem the initials “V. M.” and 
“God help at ned.” A silver-gilt cup, with cover of 
fifteenth-century work, belonging to Oriel College, 
Oxford, with the letter E introduced upon it in 
several places, supposed to refer to Edward the 
Second, the founder of Oriel (College. The Ana- 
thema Cup, of silver gilt, given in 1497 by Bishop 
Langton to Pembroke College, Cambridge. ‘The 
Poison Cup,’ presented to Clare Hall, Cambridge, by 
William Butler, a physician, in the reign of James 
the First; the vessel is of glass, mounted as a tankard 
in silver-gilt arabesques and silver filagree. It is 
called the Poison Cup in allusion to the superstition 
that if poison were poured into it the glass would 
break and the crystal on the lid become discoloured. 
Three ‘ Hanaps,’ or silver-gilt cups, dated 1611, 
belonging to the Carpenters’ Company of London. 
A Mazer Bow! of silver gilt of fifteenth-century work, 
helonging to Oriel College, Oxford. The massive 
silver cup, partly gilt (not unstately), given by Pepys 
to the Clothworkers’ Company, of which he was 
master, in 1677. The silver cup, with cover, given 
in 1678, by Charles the Second, to the Barber- 
Surgeons; with a stem formed of the trunk of an 
oak tree, the branches and leaves of which compose 
the bowl and cover, while dependent from the 
foliage are four acorns,—somewhat in character with 
the bells affixed to the cup given by Henry the 
Eighth to the same company, and already noticed. 
Three silver ewers, with salvers elaborately embossed, 
complete the treasures of this class. They belonged 
to the Lummelini family, the representatives of the 
Dorias, whose triumphs they represent,—and are 
now the property of Lord de Mauley. 

In the subdivision of “Laten and other Metals,” 


the most beautiful example of Art is a tankard of 
pewter, the work of Francis Briot, a pupil of Cellini. 
It is embossed with three compartments of figures 
divided by arabesques, and might be imitated with 


advantage. It belongs to T. Mackinlay, Esq.—The 
examples of “ Bronze” and “ Iron” will repay atten- 
tion, though the strength of the Exhibition is not very 
great in either of them.—In “Damascene Work,” 
the so-called Benvenuto Cellini shield, known to 
the Windsor Castle visitor, takes the lead;—while 
in an inferior way, though still very beautiful, is Mr. 
Drake's inkstand of sixteenth-century Italian work, 
damascened with elaborate patterns in gold and silver. 
Suckling or Carew might have written their best 
poems in their best dresses and in their best hand- 
writing from so choice and exquisite an article—The 
* Niellos” are few in number, and somewhat inferior. 
— The class of “Sculpture” and “ Carving” is divided, 
as we have seen, into Wood, Ivory, and Stone.—In 
the subdivision of “Wood,” we have Henry the 
Eighth’s ‘ Rosary’ (contributed by the Duke of 
Devonshire), said to have been designed by Holbein, 
and certainly much in his manner. The designs are 
full of feeling and beauty, and the execution through- 
out is of the most delicate character. This is 
the best example in the department. A small 
wooden candlestick, contributed by Mr. Vulliamy, 
is a pattern of elegance, both in design and in 
execution. 

The Ivories consist of cups, caskets, diptichs, 
horns, &c.—some elaborately elegant, but none in 
point of general beauty of form at all equal to the 
Diana Cup, the work of the Norwegian artist Magnus 
Berger. The stem is formed by a figure of Hercules 
supporting a bowl, minutely and delicately carved 
with subjects of the chace. The cover, surmounted 
by a figure of Diana, carries the same subjects. This 
elegant work of Art is the property of Her Majesty. 
Perhaps the most beautiful casket is contributed by 
Mr. Seth Stevenson, of Norwich; and some of the 
best feeling in point of Art in the examples sent by 
Mr. Tite and Sir R. Westmacott. In “Stone,” 
there is nothing at all approaching to the Albert 
Diirer in the British Museum, which might be shown 
to the public with great advantage. It is now closeted 
in the Print Room, and shewn only to the curious. 








This, however, is not the Keeper's fault, but the 
fault of the Trustees. 

The collection is rich in the three subdivisions 
of “ Enamel,’ — viz., “ Incrusted,” “ Translucid 
on Relief,’ and “ Painted.’’ The principal con- 
tributors to this department of Art are the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, Baron Rothschild, the Hon. R. 
Curzon, jun., Mr. Hailstone, Mr. Magniac, Mr. 
Tucker, &c. In the “ Incrusted,” Lord Shrewsbury’s 
‘Triptych’ bears the bell as a whole—though some 
of the smaller pieces under the same glass are more 
beautiful in point of workmanship. In the “ Trans- 
lucid,” the ‘ Lynn Cup’ takes the lead both for form 
and execution. This exquisite enamel is usually 
called ‘ King John’s Cup;* not from John, King of 
England, as antiquaries now suppose, but from 
John, King of France—for the cup in the cha- 
racter of its workmanship is certainly later than 
the twelfth century. It is of silver, partially gilt, 
and decorated with figures and symbols of the chace 
on an enamelled field,—and has been well fac-similed 
in Mr. Shaw's great work. From inscriptions be- 
neath the foot, it would appear that this cup has 
been “re-enamelled” four times within the com- 
paratively short term of ninety years :—a statement 
which, as the Committee observe, is in itself hardly 
credible, and is strongly opposed “ by the appearance 
of the enamel, which it would be difficult to believe 
but coeval with the entire work.” It is thought that 
the enamel was originally covered with a varnish 
(which was frequently used in the Middle Ages as 
a means of preservation), and that the restorations 
made in the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries 
only extended to the renewing of the varnish, which 
was ignorantly regarded as part of the enamel. 

Among the “ Painted Enamels” the best example 
is a Hunting Horn from ‘Strawberry Hill,’ inscribed 
Leonardus Lemovicus 1538. It is now the property 
of Mr. Magniac. Less elegant certainly, but still of 
beauty, is the Mercers’ Cup of sixteenth-century work 
with this inscription on it,— 

To elect the master of the Mercerie hither am I sent, 

And by Sir Thomas Leigh for the same intent. 
It was the practice for the old master to nominate 
the new master by drinking to a particular member 
of the company. The Sheriffs of London were 
elected formerly in the same way. 

To the class of “ Jewellery,’’ Viscountess Beresford 
contributes an *‘ Ewer of Sardonyx’ mounted in gold 
and enamelled ;—the Duke of Buccleuch ‘A Monster’ 
of sixteenth-century work, formed from a large piece 
of rock crystal and elaborately sculptured in relief 
and intaglio;—Mr. Farrera ‘ Gold Pendant,’ perhaps 
by Cellini, and a small book of ‘ Private Prayers,’ in 
a massive gold enamelled cover, formerly the property 
of Queen Elizabeth,—not unlike in form to the book 
which her sister holds in her portrait by Sir Antonio 
More. In the same case is a ‘ Locket’ in the shape 
of a heart, jewelled and surmounted by a crown,—a 
portion it is said of the Darnley Jewel now in Her 
Majesty’s possession. 

Class 5. “Clock and Watch Work,” contains 
thirty examples of early clocks and watches, prin- 
cipally contributed by Octavius Morgan, M.P. The 
earliest in point of date is an ‘ Astrological Table 
Clock’ (not unlike a brass stewpan) made by Jacob 
Zech of Bohemia, in the year 1525, for Sigismund 
the Great, king of Poland, whose arms and those of 
Bona Sforza his wife are engraved on it. Some are 
oval, others octagon; some have cases ornamented 
with bloodstone and garnet; some were made at 
Augsburg early in the sixteenth century, others at 
Geneva early in the seventeenth, and several in 
London by the members of the Clockmakers’ Com- 
pany. The readers of Scott will delight in seeing a 
watch actually made by Davie Ramsay himself; 
while the readers of history will behold with mixed 
feelings of interest the massive silver clock watch which 
King Charles the First gave to Mr. Herbert on the 
morning of his execution. The David Ramsay watch 
belongs to Mr. Morgan,—the Charles the First watch 
to William Townley Mitford, Esq., of Pitt’s Hill, 
Sussex. It came to Mr. Mitford's family by inter- 
marriage, a century ago, with the female descendant 
of Mr. Herbert. 

In the Class of “ Fictile Wares,” the collections of 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman examples are scanty 
and somewhat indifferent. The strength of the col- 
lection lies in the “ Majolica,” in the German and 
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Flemish stone ware, and in the three exquisite speei 
mens of Henry the Second of France ware. We 
seen choicer examples of Majolica in Mr. Ford 
collection,—but never before so valuable an Prion 
blage of Flemish ware as the Committee has 
enabled to group together M One attractive angle of 
the Great Room. There is something coarse in 
grain, and we will add somewhat heavy jin general 
effect, even in the best examples of Majolica, Not 
that we are by any means admirers of the occasion} 
mere prettinesses of the real China and Dresden 
manufactures; but what we would wish to see intro. 
duced into a new ware would be the artistic drayj 
and admirable grouping of the Majolica with thedgj. 
cacy of the Dresden paste. This, however, is per 
looking for too much. There are merits worthy of 
adoption in the Henry the Second ware. Mr, 
niac’s white ewer, with its various Italian ornaments 
in relief,and decorated in shades of brown with 
moresque patterns, is a real work of Art. So, ind 
in point of design is Sir Anthony Rothschilds 
‘ Candlestick,’ carrying the arms of France with the 
interlaced monogram of Henry the Second of France 
and Diana of Poictiers. It is said to have cost Sir 
Anthony 210 guineas! The examples of Palissy and 
Béttcher ware are curious and instructive. ~ 

One of the most attractive groups in the room is, 
as we have already hinted, the very valuable assem. 
blage of Venetian and German glass—the largest 
collection that has as yet been brought together, 
Here we have goblets and ewers and cruets and cups, 
with salvers and tazzas and vases and grotesque 
animals of every form and fashion that the ingenuity 
or caprice of man could well devise. Some are ex. 
quisite in shape—others in colour and texture—and 
all are curious and of use with regard to what may 
be learnt from examining them artistically. The 
German glass is inferior both in texture and in form 
to the Venetian; but there are examples, and somein 
the present Exhibition, where the German vies with 
the Venetian in all the rarer qualities of material 
and design. In the “ Venetian” class we would in- 
stance Sir Charles Price’s ‘ Tazza’ enriched with 
white lace-work as an exquisite work of Art; and 
the ‘ Pair of Green Candlesticks’ mounted in metal 
gilt, belonging to the Marquis of Douglas, though 
somewhat heavy, as possessing much merit in general 
form. A drinking vessel, commonly called‘ A Yard 
of Ale,’ contributed by the Duke of Buccleuch, can- 
not fail to attract attention—not as a work of Art 
indeed, but as an illustration in the chapter of 
healths and of old drinking customs both Venetian 
and English. 

In the class of “Textile Fabrics,” we have the 
‘ Embroidered Palls’ of the Fishmongers’, the Iron- 
mongers’, and the Sadlers’ Companies of London; 
and the richly embroidered ‘Cope’ of fourteenth 
century work belonging to the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
The Fishmongers’ Pall is said (traditionally) to have 
been the pall of Sir William Walworth who slew 
Wat Tyler. Sir William was a fishmonger. _ 

With a brief reference to some very beautiful 
Guipure and Point d’Alengon lace, and toa remark- 
able bust in terra-cotta of Lorenzo de’ Medici (con- 
tributed by Mr. Dennys), we must close our notice 
of a very instructive Exhibition. 





Fixe-Arr Gossip.—Very recent accounts ate 
stated to have been received within a few days back 
from Mr. Layard, in Assyria, giving intelligence of 
new and important discoveries in the Nimroud 
mound. He has made fresh and extensive excava- 
tions in parts of the eminence not yet explored; and 
the result is said to have been the finding of 
nothing less than ihe throne on which the o—_ 
reigning about 3,000 years ago sat in his — 
palace. It is composed of metal and of ivorys— 
metal being richly wrought and the ivory beautifully 
carved. The throne seems to have been separated 
from the state apartments by meansof a large curtail, 
—the rings by which it was drawn and a 
having been preserved. No human remains ave 
come to light, and everything indicates the — 
tion of the palace by fire. It is said that the throne 
has been partially fused by the heat. . ‘ 

The declaration of Lord John Russell that there 
is no intention of giving the Royal Gagne: Ape 
to quit their abode in Trafalgar Square, woul 


to indicate that the space for a National Gallery * 
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that any after they are provided for, should furnish 
a, room for the national pictures, present and 
is pectancy, if regard is to be had to light and the 


other conditions essential to their due exhibition. 


The question of site becomes then, one of some | 
interest ._and on this subject a correspondent of 
has a suggestion which seems worthy of 


the Builder 
tion. » 
e 
= be which are not either by their size or 
their distribution fitted for a royal—or even ducal— 
sbode,—yet covers, with its entrance-yard, stabling, 
dfices, and garden, a large area. On this area our 
contemporary would erect a Gallery worthy of the 
nation—having its front in a street which is already 
qe of palaces, and overlooking behind one of the 
gost picturesque spaces of the metropolis. This 
New Palace of the Arts, he would raise on arcades; 
ghich, “opening to the garden next the Park, would 
make a superb covered promenade, that might be 
gored with architectural remains and examples of 
geient sculpture.” “It appears,” our contemporary 
wes, “that the British Museum is already filled 
to repletion,—inasmuch as the Nineveh antiquities 
gecrowded in acellar. Besides, the works of our 
gm sculptors deserve national recognition; and, to 
the present moment, no project has been elicited, 
dither Governmental or otherwise, for securing to 
aur posterity any proofs of our native skill in this 
difienlt and sublime branch of Art.” 


Marlborough House, vacated by the 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
CONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA, 

Nat WEDNESDAY, March *MESSIAH.’— 
Fealists: Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss P. Horton, Mr. Sims 
Reves,and Herr Formes, with Orchestra of 700 Performers.— 
Tekets, 32. ; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Central Area, numbered, 10s. 6d., 
4, Exeter Hall, or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross, where also 
a be received yo ee for the year commencing March 25. 
Mendelssohn's * Elijah’ will be produced on Friday, April 5, 
‘Bekets for which are now ready. 


27. 
27, 


Handel's 





IVES LENTEN ENTERTAINMENTS at the Music Hall, 
Store Street, Bedford Square.—The last night of the Lent Season. 
Total Change of Pieces.—On Monday, March 25, Mr. Love will 
for the first time here, his Entertainment entitled * A 
to Hamburgh,— with a Reminiscence of By-gone Times; 
aPat Ten o'clock and a Cloudy Night,’—in the course of which 
te. Love will introduce his celebrated invisible character of Mr. 
Midnight, the Watchman, who will be heard crying the hour a 
stistance of a quarter of a mile from the Rooms; with other En- 
=P - = at Eight. Reserved Seats — Boxes, 4s. ; 
Seats—Hall. 28.; Second Class, 1s. ; Private Boxes for 
iil ls. ; Ditto, for Eight, 1 lis. 6d. Books, 6d. 


i y $ , Thursday, and Saturday next, Mr. 
Ioevill appear at the Theatre, , 


da) 
Sadler’s Wells. 





CHURCH MUSIC, 

For the use of such congregations as “affect” the 
Gureh Tones, the Rev. Mr. Helmore, “ Precentor of 
& Mark's College, and Master of the children of 
Her Majesty's Chapels Royal,” has put forth a hand- 
me and carefully printed edition of The Psalter 
wed, with a Companion containing “the accom- 
paying harmonies,” We must commend these 
iblications for the obvious taste and care which 
iwedirected them, had not Mr. Helmore been se- 
tteed into writing a preface which is devoted to 
tetting forth a dogma so fallacious as once again to 
al for sincere protest.— ‘ 

That the style of melody appointed by the early Church 
fold be the most appropriate for the clergy and people 
aall ages, and not wantonly, or without public authority 
high, at least, as that which enjoined its use, to be dis- 
fed with, few who have any reverence for antiquity or 

mi authority will be apt to doubt, whatever may be 
ee private taste as to the style itself. Let it, then, be re- 
mabered, by all whom it concerns, that our own church 

never dispensed with it; some portion of it is still heard 

wore or less decorum) in our cathedrals, and many of 

& finest anthems enshrine some portions of its unearthly 

Whdy: its comparative disuse among us is the effect of 

Rteutions from without and ignorance and schismatical 

mice within, rather than of deliberative judgment or 
cree. 


Now, this pompous manner of putting down “ pri- 
Metute,” in defence of certain Pagan tunes,—this 
Mhet “unearthly” (which, if it means anything, 

import which we will not venture to ex- 
M8)—and this talk of “ persecution,” “ignorance 
tical prejudice’»—_ make up about as 
& paragraph of solemn nonsense as has been 
Pefixed to a work in itself interesting and valu- 

As well might the alchemical symbols and the 
mythological superstitions which find a place in | 
Mosics of the early basilicas be considered as 
Patterns because of their antiquity and of 


the 


Queen Dowager, though composed of 


cht elsewhere; as it is scarcely possible | the places in which they are found, as the “ church 
i e arrangement of what remains of the | tones” be received as infallibly or finally ortho- 
As well might Mr. Helmore preach in a dead 
language — clinching his “ seventeenthly” with a 
“ Mehercle !” or like Christian exclamation,—as well 
| might he refuse to harbour in his church any organ of 


dox. 


of the very highest finish or the truest expression 
can hope to succeed ;—and Madame Dorus-Gras 
has spoiled us for Auber’s bravuras in the orchestra, 
by the volubility, firmness and accent of her exe- 
cution. The German basso produced no effect in the 
air of Mephistopheles from ‘ Faust’—so effective when 






facture more modern than the Ightam instrument, 
or deny his vesper service the aid of a gas lamp in 
place of the old foul oil-cresset—as attempt thus to 
limit men’s spirits and sympathies to that which, in 
itself a convention, is as regards even the Roman 
Catholic church a convention stolen from the temples 
of Greece—and to the Anglo-Catholics (for we sup- 
pose we must not say “ the Lutherans,”) comes third- 
hand—the music of Jupiter and Diana, accredited by | 


delivered by Lablache. 
will ich triumphiren,’ from Mozart's * Entfiihrung.’ 
With the “ ball at his foot,’’ Herr Formes appears 
| curiously resolute to stand still. 
betimes,” and work hard and humbly, before he can 
take the place of Staudigl: since perpetual want of 
| finish (especially in the music of his own country) 
cannot be perpetually excused. 


His other song was ‘O! wie 


He must “rise 





St. Peter's representative. 
as these. 


Helmore himself. 


speak in the tongue of to-day, pray 


ligent in her enthusiasm. 





| harmonic programme offered nothing that was new: 


flourishing state of this Society. 





| system of engagement-making as regards their solo 


Ridicule alone can deal | 
with pretensions so overweening and so baseless | first session on Tuesday. 

We dissent from Rowland Hill’s huck- | 
aback notions of Art in religion as eagerly as Mr. | 
We neither wish to hear service- | 
music in a concert-room nor concert nor opera- 
music in a church,—as we have a thousand times | 
said; but we cannot believe that ancient, lifeless | 
forms can or should be imposed upon devotional | 
art,—in place of the works of that faith and rever- | 
ence, which, supposing it to be as sincere to-day | 
as it was a thousand years since, must, nevertheless, | 
with the heart | 
of to-day, refer to the wants of to-day. Hence, this 
preface seems to our “ private taste” a blot—a pre- 
sumption—a manifesto of arrogance,—the effect of 
which, if submitted to, would be to make of religious 
Art a Chinese monster, with crippled feet, harpy 
nails, and doctored eye-brows,—instead of a worship- 
per devout, but natural in her utterance and intel- 


PaituHarmonic Concerts.—The second Phil- 


| but the orchestral execution was so grand, lustrous, 
unfaltering and delicate, as to justify the present | 
That its Directors 
appear averse to research, and attached to a narrow 


| performers is unfortunate:—but our disapproval of 


| their supineness must not imply injustice to the exe- 
| cutive improvement to be remarked in their Concerts 
| this year. Though three movements of Haydn's 
| Symphony letter Q “ wear periwigs” too formally 
antique in cut to be presentable at a concert of pro- 
gress, its slow movement is so sweet, so ingenious, so 
full of melodious life, and was so exquisitely played, 
as well to merit its encore. Nor have we ever heard 
the overture to ‘ Leonora’ given with energy and 
sensibility at all comparable to those with which the 
orchestra was inspirited on Monday. Mendelssohn’s 
Second Symphony, too, went admirably :—its andante 
was encored, and its Saltarella finale narrowly escaped 
a like reception. Romberg’s Overture in p is from 
its mediocrity unadvisable, unless confessedly used as 
a voluntary “to play the congregation out.” To us 
Mayseder’s Polonoise in A major was welcome :—being 
given by Mr. Blagrove in his most brilliant and 


arch brilliancy for which the theme and its treatment 
give scope are not in Mr. Blagrove’s “ quiver of 
arrows.” Mayseder’s music is not classical; but, for 
the purposes of solo exhibition it is far superior to 
much mediocre dulness bearing that name. It is not 
meagre—though it is not meretricious. The first 
ideas are almost always beautiful,—sometimes grand. 
There is humour, too, in it, which may be rendered 
in half a dozen ways by as many humorous, not 
coldly-correct, players.—Beethoven’s Concerto in c 
minor is a favourite piece with Mr. C. Salaman; but 
either he has fallen off in his manner of rendering it 
or our requisitions are stricter than formerly, Why will 
no one play the Concerto in B flat ?. This has not been 
given at a Philharmonic Concert for fifteen years 
past. Ere long, too, will come a time when Hum- 
mel’s three great Concertos (in A minor, in B minor, 
and in flat) will claim as many great performers, if 
any such—as distinguished from wonder players—be 
left to the pianoforte. The singers were Malle. 
Charton and Herr Formes.—Attractive as the Lady 
isin the St. James’s Theatre,—she seemed to have 
neither voice, nor style, nor composure enough for 





Cuamber Concerts.—The Musical Union held its 
For quartett of stringed 
instrument players, we had MM. Sainton, Deloffre, 
Hill, and Piatti,_the pianist was Miss Kate Loder. 
This young Lady is so nearly a first rate executant 
(as her performance on Tuesday of Hummel’s 
Quintett in E flat minor and in Mendelssohn’s Ronda 
Cappriccioso testified), that she is worth reckoning 
with for an occasional slackness and carelessness of 
manner, meant to be largeness and ease, but being 
neither the one nor the other. Mistaken notions 
regarding this subject are apt to deter our good 
musicians from such close practice as commands 
the high finish claimed from those who perform 
in public. Our English artists are as readers at 
sight surpassed by none; but we have never had a 
| Thalberg, a De Beriot, a Sontag,—never that union 
of style and finish which the best music demands 
for its best interpretation. Why should not Miss 
Loder break the spell, make the exception, and set 
the example? Beethoven's Septuor was also played, 
and well played on Tuesday: the only composi- 
tion by Beethoven of which the ear (so far as we 
know) can become tired. This may arise from the 
| simplicity of idea and honeyed sweetness of harmony 
almost inevitable in a work written in part for wind 
instruments.—It should be noted as a sign of the 
times, that in the collected records of the Musical 
Union for 1849, Mr. Ella advertises a plan in em- 
bryo for the formation of a musical library. 

Mr. W. S. Bennett’s third Chamber Concert was 
| held on Tuesday evening, with a programme choice as 
usual. In the execution of this Mr. Bennett was 
assisted by Herr Molique. These meetings have been 
very popular this spring : though they have wanted 
the attraction which new compositions by their holder 
would have held out. 

On Wednesday evening were held the second 
| of Herr Molique’s and the second of Mr. Lucas’s 

Chamber Concerts. The former claims the prefer- 
| ence, as being a composer’s concert, and thus pos- 
| sessing a special interest. Aided by Mr. W. 8. 
| Bennett and Signor Piatti, Herr Molique performed 
his own pianoforte Trio [see Athen. No. 1153]. 
This work, though somewhat ungracious for the pianist 
is in every respect honourable to its writer—espe- 
cially to be commended for some novelty of form in 
its two middle movements, which are inter-dependent 








animated fashion. Still, being jealous for an old | in a manner that is original and well fancied. Wh 
favourite, we must say that the airy elegance and | everybody seems to avoid experiment in the ordi- 


nance of a classical composition—why four divisions in 
a chamber-Sonata seem to be as inevitable as five acts 
| in a legitimate drama—are among those mysteries 
which perpetually perplex common sense. Meanwhile, 
thanks are due to all who, like Herr Molique, adven- 
ture in the direction of liberty. He also played an 
Adagio, fugue and Bourrée, by Sebastian Bach, of 
as much difficulty as freshness, with the hand of a 
true master. We have not this year praised Signor 
Piatti,yet never did violoncellist better deserve 
praise. His tone has grown richer and his style 
larger than they were. His power of reading 
music is balanced by an executive perfection clear 
of extravagance, which we have met in no contem- 
porary on his instrument. The singer on Wednesday 
was Mdlle. Schloss; who among other pleasant 
music (not forgetting Herr Molique’s ‘ Schifferlied") 
gave a song by Lindblad, each verse of which rusti- 





| 


cally begins ‘ Ach Betty !’—and the melody whereof 
is as fresh as the corresponding ‘ O Tibbie, I hae seen 
the day!’ of the Scotch ballad-book. There is a 
treasure in the lieder of this Swedish composer when- 
ever shall arrive the Sontag or Stockhausen who will 


the Philharmonic Concert, There, no singing short | take them up. That day is sure to come, be singers 
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ever so stupid or audiences ever so averse to what 
both ought to welcome with open arms, mouths and 
ears—namely, something new. 

With the best will in the world to encourage one 
who seems to be opening his career in England with 
as much spirit as sense, we can give only a line to the 
second Chamber Concert of MM. Billet, held last 
evening in St. Martin’s Hall. Of the third we will 
endeavour to speak more in detail. 

Roya Irauian Opera, Covent Garpen.—The 
Royal Italian Opera brilliantly commenced its sea- 
son on Saturday last, with an admirable performance 
of ‘Il Franco Arciero.? This title sounds to our 
ears even stranger than ‘Die Nachtwandlerin’ (for 
‘La Sonnambula’) does in German. For * Der Freis- 
chiitz’ is national not only in its chords, choruses and 
couplets, but also in its supernatural story and its 
local colour. The Italians in their modern imagina- 
tive works show little sympathy for diablerie,—and, 
what is more perplexing, less feeling for their own 
magical scenery. They might have no Tivoli, no 
chesnut woods on the Apennines, no Pays de Cadore, 
no Grotto Azurra, no Campagna, for any trace of 
such striking and poetical haunts that is to be found 
in their poems, novels, or opera-books, Thus, it might 
have been apprehended that ‘Der Freischiitz’ in 
its new dress would have an air more outlandish 
than sympathetic. This, however, is not the case. 
The weakness—not to say puerility—of the libretto, 
it is true, made itself felt this day week ;—some of the 
morceaux, too, seemed comparatively less important 
for being set amid sung recitative in place of spoken 
dialogue: but the opera went as smoothly as though 
it had been a ‘Marino Faliero’ or an ‘Elena da 
Feltre’— without losing a breath of the wild fresh- 
ness which at its first outburst seized the heart of 
all Europe by storm and by charm. We must, 
for a moment, return to the recitatives aforesaid. 
These, praised by our contemporaries (and by our- 
selves on the first night) as the work of M. Berlioz, 
turn out to have been written by M. Costa,—and are 
nothing short of masterly in their modesty, their 
neatness, and their thorough harmony with the 
pieces linked together. If this be his manner of 
retouching, we would gladly confide to such editorial 
care, for retrenchment or re-arrangement, more than 
one opera full of admirable music which, like Sir 
Walter Scott’s neighbour, the Laird, is “just ruined 
for want of hints,” and has been laid by because 
it contains too much—or not enough—for singers of 
average powers or of dramatic desires to execute. 

The execution of ‘Il Franco Arciero,’ we repeat, 
was admirable in most respects,—not merely as re- 
garded orchestral delicacy and choral power,—but also 
in some little less important points, where unfaltering 
correctness, even, was hardly to be expected. The 
tenor, Signor Maralti, surprised us by so meri- 
toriously steady a first appearance made on so trying 
a stage, and in music obviously too low for his voice. 
But the enigma was solved when we read in the 
Times that the new Rudolph is no Italian,—but M. 
Meerelt, of Ghent : as a Belgian artist (and one who, 
we have since learned, has passed through the hands 
of M. Garcia) naturally habituated to the French 
repertory, which is hardly to be mastered without 
musical skill. As the art stands, Signor Maralti 
should be ashamed of his adopted—rather than of his 
original—country. His voiceis pleasing, though limited 
in register—perfectly in tune, and sufficient in power; 
and, should he give us no cause to unsay our praise, 
Signor Maralti,will, to our thinking, prove worth a 
dozen of the Fraschinis and Morianis, whose notion 
of forming part of a troupe and making themselves 
useful to a theatre is, dying (fortissimo) in ‘ Lucia’ 
as slowly as possible !—Then, Mdlle. Vera, the An- 
netta, without the slightest obtrusiveness, gave to 
that character a prominence which it never has had 
before. Her progress during the winter has been 
marvellous, We always rated her high as an ac- 
complished singer and a clever musician; but never 
conceived that her voice would prove so effective or 
herself be so self-possessed, so arch, and so bright on 
the stage:—her natural and acquired gifts being 
happily united with an agreeable presence, and with 
simplicity and spirit in action. We gain by Mdlle. 
Corbari’s secession, if Annetta be an average speci- 
men of Mdlle. Vera’s art to fill her part and please 
her public. Madame Castellan sang in her best 





voice as Agata, but over-cadenced the Jargo in the 
third act, and, in her demeanour as the heroine, 
too largely forgot the peasant.—Herr Formes, 
on the other hand, was too much of a melo-dra- 
matic ruffian even for Caspar. Though his noble 
voice told, and though he exhibited a rude picture- 
esque conception of the demon huntsman,—he struck 
us as being the least of a singer of any of the party : 
being null where he was not noisy, hazarding queer 
sounds for the sake of dismal effects, and more than 
once being ill at ease and imperfect in hismusic. Let us 
hope that keeping good company may mellow hisstyle, 
and encourage that scientific study the want of which 
has more than once endangered him in England. One 
so magnificently endowed should turn his gifts to 
better account.—M. Massol showed himself a true 
artist, both by taking the trifling part of Kilian and 
by treating it so as to make it a feature in the first 
act. M. Rommi was the Cuno. Whata polyglott cast 
has been here mentioned!—The overture, Mdlle. 
Vera’s polacca, and the Huntsman’s Chorus were 
encored ; and the entire opera was followed with the 
utmost attention and relish by a very large audience. 
The scenery, dresses and properties are beautiful, 
poetical, and hideously grotesque as required:—the 
Wolt’s Glen, in particular, is eminent even among 
Mr. Grieve’s glen and mountain pictures. But, as 
Zamiel is more of a “ property” than of a performer, 
we must here say that the Red Fiend’s sayings and 
doings are more in the raw-head-and-bloody- bones 
taste of the minor German theatres than we can ac- 
credit for Covent Garden. Perhaps, too, the assort- 
ment of snakes, goblins, phosphoric skulls, and other 
such “trinkets,” in the incantation scene loses its 
effect from its over-profusion—if the fault do not lie 
in our own want of faith. Hackneyed as is ‘ Der 
Freischiitz,’ a word or two remains to be said con- 
cerning its music;—but these must be deferred till 
some maigre day. 





Her Masesty’s TuEatre.—Very carelessly and 
coarsely was‘ Nino’ produced on Tuesday, for the first 
appearance of Signor Lorenzo—an Italian gentleman, 
we are told, whom “Time and Change” have induced 
to turn his baritone voice to account. Such being 
the case, we will wait till amateurship shall have 
merged in Art—ere we discuss his claims as a singer. 
In his acting, Signor Lorenzo displayed that intense 
southern energy and enthusiasm which seems to us, 
precisely to fill the step betwixt the sublime and the 
ridiculous, and to be capable of either interpretation 
according to the humour of the spectator. We have 
seen persons of taste thrown into fits of derision by 
Signor Modena, one of the finest actors in our know- 
ledge, though impulsive and violent in a mode which 
fits not with our northern sympathies. — Signor 
Beletti sang his solo in the opening scene of this 
opera magnificently,—and Malle. Parodi was less 
strained and more steady in the duett of the third 
act than she has yet been in London. 

On Thursday, ‘ Ernani’ was given for the first 
appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves. Both opera and 
singers were received with every token of favour and 
success. Truth, however, is truth :—it is not the recall 
which makes the Rubini. Mr. Reeves was in his best 
voice, and sang not merely with a praiseworthy care 
which is due to every occasion,—but, also, like one 
who loveshis occupation. Verdi's music, in its solo pas- 
sages and closes, gives him scope for that slackening 
of tempo and elongation of favourite notes which are 
considered by “ Young Italy” as the style dramatic. 
But, for the interests of Ait—rather than under any 
hope that our remonstrances will be heard amid so 
many plaudits—we must point out that Mr. Reeves’s 
method of producing his tone and phrasing stands in 
need of refinement and reconsideration,—and that 
something of facility must be acquired by him ere his 
voice will either blend or fell in concerted music. 
In his stage demeanour, too, he has much to learn, 
—Signor Lorenzo as Carlo Quinto did his best to 
destroy such good impression as he had made in 
‘ Nino,—singing with a confident incompleteness 
against which we must protest because it was loudly 
applauded. We have heard no other vocalist make 
so free with the patience of his audience, by pausing 
“here, there, and everywhere,” under the idea of 





being weighty and dramatic. The sounder style, 
| noble voice, and genuine unobtrusive musical feeling 
| of Signor Beletti as Silva, made his presence on the 





CMar. % 

’ a 
stage felt as a relief so often as he came, The thre 
first acts of the opera went as loosely as possible * 
with a curious determination onthe part of eve ‘body 
to keep out of everybody’s way in most of ro 4 
of action and pieces of concerted music, But inte 
opening of the fourth act Mr. Sims Reeves delivered 
a passage with great delicacy and earnestness. and 
in the subsequent terzetto Malle. Parodi, who y to 
that point had been the most uncertain and a 
factory of Elviras, suddenly broke out with More 
force, passion, and originality than she has yet dig 
played,—her voice apparently having been steadied 
by the previous hard work of the part. If her acti 
and singing of that final scene (worth the entire 
opera of ‘ Medea‘) do not prove a flash, and are jm. 
proved by her, as they merit, into an argument for 
severe and patient study, Mdlle. Parodi may yet 
become what her partisans have long since declared 
that she is. None will more cordially rejoice in 
such a gain to the operatic stage than ourselves, 

“So no more at present,” we hope and trust, of 
Verdi's operas. Happily, their popularity in Eng- 
land is not on the increase.—Madame Sontag, it ig 
said, will appear, immediately after Easter, in the 
lively ‘ Don Pasquale’ of Donizetti, the last and ong 
of the prettiest of comic operas,—and afterwards (we 
heard in the theatre) in the ‘ Lucia,’ to the Edgardo 
of Mr. Sims Reeves. But we hope that this may 
prove a tale,—and the ‘ Domino Nero,’ instead, a 
truth—since of ‘ Lucia’ every one has had enough, 
save the singers themselves.—Madlle, Ferraris is ta 
dance this evening. 





Haymarket.—On Tuesday Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s 
brilliant comedy of ‘ Time works W onders’ wasrevived, 
A satire on the manners of modern society rather than 
a story of well-contrived interest, the success of thig 
drama depends on characterization. It cannot be effec- 
tively mounted without acting of the first quality, 
The parts are here, fortunately for the author, well 
filled. Miss Reynolds as Florentine is an efficient sub- 
stitute for Miss Fortescue, and Miss P. Horton ag 
Miss Tucker was distinguished by remarkable power, 
Keeley as Old Goldthumb and Buckstone as Bantem 
were equally quaint and amusing; while Mr. Web- 
ster as Felix Goldthumb had a part quite in his way. 





Savter’s Wetis.—The tragedy of ‘ Macheth’ was 
reproduced on Wednesday,—with that attention to 
the mise en scéne which distinguished its revival here 
three years ago. The present getting-up is, indeed, 
even more elaborate than the former; and there 
are many modifications and improvements in stage 
arrangements introduced—particularly in the ban- 
quet scene and as to the apparition of Banquo,—that 
remove certain objections against which we had for- 
merly occasion to protest. Mr. Phelps performed the 
part of Macbeth with point and force,—well indicating 
the superstitious impulse and destiny against which 
the better nature of the once noble Thane ineffec- 
tually strove. The chief attraction of the evening 
was Miss Glyn’s Lady Macbeth. Since she first ap- 
peared in this character in London, that lady has 
gone the round of most of the sterner Shakspeanian 
heroines, and gained in them a high reputation. We 
were therefore entitled to expect a great contrast be 
tween her former and present impersonations of this 
difficult part. We have not been disappointed. 
Decided in form and elaborate in colour, the Lady 
Macbeth of Miss Glyn is now a definite and power 
ful example of histrionic art. Her sleep walking 
scene still remains, as before, her greatest achievement; 
but this results from its having received a propor 
tionate improvement with the others. It is full of 
striking detail—thoroughly original and uniformly im- 
pressive. We think we differ from this actress as to 
more than one rendering; but, taken altogether, het 
interpretation is so complete that we would not has- 
tily decide in favour of a prepossession. In the ban- 
quet scene she was great. The early scenes gare 
powerful indications, but were affected by a manifest 
degree of nervousness,—which will be overcome, we 
presume, on future occasions. The actress — 
overborne by the force of the ideal which she hi 
conceived. 





Mustcat anp Dramatic Gosstp.—No ordinary 


curiosity having been lately excited by the uu 
twice made in this journal of a new composely— 
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—————"—_— — . 
roceed a step further with the promise, and an- 


pounce that the gentleman in question has been com- 


mission 

i3,—W. . ° A 
next ‘winter. Werefrain yet awhile from naming the 
new candidate on Charles Lamb's principle of being 
modest for a modest man,” and because we are in- 
debted forourintelligence to private information. The 
subject of the libretto, we may add, is of a nature not 
recently attempted on the French operatic stage; 
and the contract expressly implies provisions for 
execution such as fall to the lot of very few aspirants. 
The prospect, in short, is of the highest musical 
nterest.— We are glad to learn, from other Parisian 
sources, that M. Halévy’s new opera, ‘ La Tempesta, 
js in such a state of forwardness as to be really 
forthcoming this season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
The libretto is described as admirable, and the music 
gsamong its composer's best. It is further said, that 
Miss C. Hayes is “ cast” for the Ariel. The com- 
mission does credit to Mr. Lumley. We are told, on 
the other hand (what, indeed, common sense had 
already pointed out) that there is small chance of 
Auber’s “ Prodigue” crossing the water.— Le Pro- 
phéte’ continues to be so attractive to the frequenters 
of the Grand Opéra, that ‘ Les Huguenots’ will not 
be given before the departure of Madame Viardot 
for Berlin,—although that work is ready for repre- 
sentation —The vogue of Madame Sontag’s singing 
is said by a correspondent of a contemporary, to 
pave maintained Mr. Lumley’s concerts at the Con- 
srvatoire to the last :—the same authority adds, that 
the lessees of the Académie have made liberal pro- 

Isto the Lady to appear at their theatre in Italian 
operas translated. More to the purpose would be 
the revival of Madame Cinti-Damoreau's repertory, 
were Madame Sontag unwise enough to peril herself 
oso vast a stage. This, it is to be hoped, she will 
notdo. Meanwhile, it is almost needless to record, 
that of the list of promises circulated in Paris prior 
to these entertainments commencing—comprising 
the coming of Mdlle. Jenny Lind, and the execution 
ofthe most splendid productions of Spontini, Gluck, 
Palestrina, also the celebrated choruses of the Sistine 
Lhapel” [ante, p. 187], not one has been realized. 
But project-making has proved itself the most fus- 
cinating of occupations from the days of Scheherexade 
down to those of 

the noticeable man with large gray eyes,— 

from the “ lunes” of 4lnaschar down to the literary 
places of Coleridge :—and so long as the public will 
accept programmes in place of performances, managers 
we hardly to be blamed who indulge in the double 


ed to write an opera for the Grand Opera of 
hich is to be represented in the course of 


the members of Christian churches should sing, and that 
psalmody should not be adopted in the congregation. 
There was a good Baptist minister at Mazepond, Mr. Keach, 
who wanted to introduce singing into the congregation, 
and he had to fight and contend twenty-two years for it! 
There was a great controversy in the Nonconformist 
churches on this subject, and great thick pamphlets were 
written, much like our own controversial pamphlets of the 
present day. At one period of the controversy there was 
a sort of drawn battle between the disputants, an under- 
standing having been come to that while one part of the 
congregation was engaged in singing, the other part should 
quietly go out, walk about the chapel-yard—among the 
graves of the silent dead—and then come in again after the 
service they objected to was over! I am very happy to 
know that the good man conquered at last, that the people 
began to sing, and so we have continued singing ever since. 
Miss Mitford shrewdly remarked, in one of her 
stories, that “a runaway Quakeress may always be 
known by her pink ribbons,”—and thus it is only in 
the order of nature, that, in a matter touching no 
vital doctrine or article of faith, from nonconformity 
the pendulum should recoil to the utmost formalism 
—even in Music! 

M. Ole Bull, who rarely opened his violin-case 
but out came (as overture to his fiddling) some 
sentimental personal history such as John Andersen 
loves to tell, seems resolute not to fail in furnish- 
ing the world of talkers with anecdote and amaze- 
ment. “ His last” is so truly droll that, while 
translating the tale from the French papers, we 
cannot avoid asking, “ What if it prove a canard ?” 
Thus runs the Saga:—“ M. Ole Bull, the founder 
of the theatre at Bergen, had let all the places 
in it without setting apart three of the best for 
the police. * * The Director of the police 
announced his intention of presenting himself and 
maintaining his rights by force. Offended at this 
proceeding, M. Ole Bull arranged at one end of the 
orchestra three places above which was fixed a large 
black board with these words upon it in gigantic white 
letters, “‘ Places for the Police.”°—garnishing this sign 
on either side with a lantern, such as the watchmen 
carry. The Director of the police, considering this 
measure as an affront to his authority, summoned M. 
Ole Bull; and in right of an old law of 1687, on the 
17th of last month, sentenced the famous violinist to 
three months’ imprisonment. Of such a sentence 
there is no remission, except by a special act of royal 
favour.” 

Certain Italian gazettes are exuberant in praise 
of a new prima donna, Signora Marcolini, who has 
appeared at Venice.—A French girl, aged eleven 
years, Mdlle. Euphrosine Bordet, has been playing 
on the violin at Za Scala of Milan, with great suc- 
cess, if the same authority may be trusted. 








































pleasure of themselves dreaming and of entertaining 
other persons, 

M. Silas, the young Dutch musician of whom such 
high expectations have been put forth, is engaged, 
weare told, to perform at an early meeting of the 
Musical Union. We perceive that Herr Dreyschock 
intends to pass the season in London.—Probably, 
to, we shall have a visit from that best of harp- 
payers, M. Godefroid,—whom we should be glad to 
Rain as a resident professor. 

Mr. Osborne’s three Matinées of chamber-music 
caim announcement among the coming events of 
the season.—One of Mr. Perry’s Oratorios and Men- 
deksohn's ‘ First Walpurgis Night’ (an odd mixture, 
—though time was when the two composers were 
gavely tied up for comparison in one and the same 
Pargraph by an influential English critic!) are to 
begiven at the Hanover Square Rooms on Thurs- 
day next. 

A correspondent,—who, “though a member of 
fhe English Church,” writes with cordial earnestness 
m the subject of music in dissenting places of wor- 
tip—has obligingly forwarded to us a copy of the 
maugural lecture on congregational chanting deli- 
Wred'in the “ Weigh House Chapel” by the Rev. 
L Binney, on the occasion referred to ante, p. 243. 

ough we, in turn, dissent from the tone in which 
the advocates of “the Church Tones” (one of whom 

sbeen called into counsel on the occasion) recom- 
nend this old music, we can well understand the zeal 
wih which antique religious Art, having once entered 

Chapel, is likely to be received there—when 
¥ecome upon an anecdote like the following, which 
‘wintroduced by Mr. Binney into his lecture. — 





At an advanced period, many of the Nonconformists 
to singing altogether. They contended that only | 


The Dramatic and Musical Review publishes a 
rumour too bizarre to be overlooked—namely, that 
M. A. Dumas “ is engaged on a drama expressly” 
written for Miss Helen Faucit.—Letters from the 
United States confirm the tidings of the golden har- 
vest reaped by Miss Cushman in her own country,— 
so magnificent, we are told, as to tempt the Lady to 
protract her American tour—her intention still being 
to return to England. It is understood in dramatic 
circles that a tragedy “expressly” written for Miss 
Cushman has been for some time in her hands, only 
waiting for a fit opportunity to be represented. This 
now may possibly be found (as befell Mr. Lovell’s 
‘Wife’s Secret’) on the other side of the Atlantic. 

We have received from a correspondent the fol- 
lowing anecdote illustrating the recently raised ques- 
tion of “ copyright in a notion.”— 

** This is all a notion, bold Jack can’t understand : 
Some die upon the ocean, and some upon the land.—Dibdin. 

“Many years ago—aye, a great deal beyond the 
time when Tom Dibdin dramatized ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield’ for the Surrey Theatre,—I passed an 
evening in company with Mr. Heath, the elder, who 
was at the time engaged in engraving the beautiful 
designs of Stothard, for Harrison's Novelists’ Maga- 
zine, at the house of the said Mr. Harrison, in 
Paternoster Row, when that gentleman produced 
from his writing-desk, and read to Mr. Heath and 
myself, to our great delight, a considerable portion 
of a dramatized ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ The MS. 
was not then finished, although in great forward- 
ness, It was Harrison’s own production, who had 
considerable talent at versification, was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Goldsmith, and had introduced certain 
songs of his own poetry, in addition to the author's 
* When lovely Woman stoops to Folly,’ which, to the 
best of my then judgment, was in pretty good keeping 





with the rest. The whole contour of the novel was 
fashioned into a comic opera. Mr. Heath and 
myself thought it successfully accomplished; and it 
being intended for the stage, Mr. Heath, who was 
intimate with certain of the players, talked of Miss 
Phillips, in the casting of the characters. Whether Mr. 
Harrison's manuscript fell into Tom Dibdin’s hands, 
or into whose hands it fell, might not now be easy 
to ascertain, for I am afraid the junior Harrison is 
dead as well as his father; but of the above memo. 
rabilia, resting on firmer ground than property in a 
notion, you may be assured, and I know that you 
regard truth as intrinsically valuable.—I remain, &c. 
Southampton, March 8. J. Lanpseer.” 


It is announced that the first French dramatic 
performance in the St. James's Theatre, after Easter, 
will be ‘ Bertrand et Raton,’ with M. Samson in a 
principal character. Subsequently, ‘La Camaraderie,’ 
with a very strong cast, and M. Augier’s ‘ Gabrielle,’ 
will be given.— Mdlle. Charton and her opera- 
mates are about to undertake a provincial tour :— 
but what are they to do for orchestra and chorus, 
without which, and of more than ordinary neatness, 
their pretty performances will be entirely spoilt ? 








The Great National Cemetery.—The report of the 
Board of Health describes the site of the intended 
national cemetery, without designating the spot. It 
is, according to that document, perfectly satisfactory 
with respect to the requisites of situation, surface, soil, 
extent, and accessibility. Situated on the river shore, 
—forming part of the domain of an ancient abbey, — 
occupying a gradual slope rising 80 feet above the 
level of the water at high tides,—of an irregular broken 
surface, consisting for the most part of undulations 
and slopes—ample in extent—standing on a bed of 
strong sand, from 70 to 80 feet in depth, which is 
superposed upon a chalk bottom of from 270 to 300 
feet thick—perfectly free from rivulets, or land 
springs, or any other cause of offence in conjunction 
with sepulture—with the advantage of river side as 
well as railway conveyance—and distant from Lon- 
don-bridge by railway half an hour, by steamboat one 
hour and a quarter,—the question naturally arises, 
what part of the vicinity of the metropolis complies 
with these conditions? The chalk formation in con- 
tiguity with the metropolitan district is confined to 
Kent and Sussex. Sussex, however, does not touch 
the river in any part. In Sussex, therefore, this spot 
cannot be. Kent, consequently, is the county where 
it must be looked for. Then comes the second ques- 
tion—what part of Kent? From London to Graves- 
end takes two hours, on the average, by steamer; it 
cannot be Gravesend for that reason. What other 
point on the river, in connexion with a railroad, 
answers the distance,—viz., half an hour by that mode 
of locomotion, and an hour and a quarter by water, 
or steam conveyance? Clearly, none other than 
Erith; which is precisely identical in all further re- 
spects with the description—and than which there 
can be no pleasanter resting-place for the living to 
lay the dead in the whole kingdom. Planted with 
the Taxodie and the Pinus sempervirens—with the 
Cupressus, the Arbor vita, and the Cedrus, interspersed 
with the richer varieties of the Quercus, the Ilex and 
the holly, and all those trees of that tribe which 
brave the rigours of an English winter withimpunity,— 
and fringed on hill top and water’s edge with the Salix 
Babylonia (the weeping willow) and its pendent 
branches,—a combination of the beautiful in con- 
nexion with death might be produced at a small com- 
parative outlay which would not have its parallel in 
the whole world, and a cemetery constructed which 
would put to shame even the “City of the Silent” at 
Constantinople. ‘Than Erith there can be no place 
better adapted for this purpose in the entire kingdom. 
Erith, then, it must be, or the Commissioners have 
but pictured a scene drawn from their imagination.— 
Observer. 












































Entrance to St. James's Park.—A very trifling 
change might be advantageously made in the entrance 
to St. James's Park—that is, to cut off about 60 feet 
of the garden of St. James’s Palace, which is elon- 
gated beyond the building, and to carry the roadway 
straight from Pall Mall into the park, St. James’s 
Park cannot be said to have any very convenient or 
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ornamental entrance from the metropolis, the low 
contracted arches of the Horse Guards being both 
mean and obstructive. The way through the stable- 
yard and Cleveland-row is also the reverse of spacious 
or beautiful; while cutting away this small slice of 
the garden would afford to the Sovereign and the 
Court a broad, airy, and unobstructed communication 
between the most elegant street of the capital (Pall 
Mall) and the palatial abode of royalty. At present 
this tortuous way, occasioned by this small spot of 
inclosed garden, is scarcely frequented ; grass grows 
between its uneven pavement; and a large dustbin, 
with its cavernous mouth fully expanded, betrays 
accumulated filth, cinders, cabbage-stalks, and broken 
garden pots. Such is the most open and spacious 
entrance to St. James’s Park.—The Builder. 

Carthaginian Antiquities in Liverpool.—Recently 
a sale of a portion of the late Sir Thomas Reade’s 
collection of antiquities, excavated under his auspices 
from the ruins of ancient Carthage, took place at the 
sale-rooms of Messrs, Winstanley, the well-known 
auctioneers, in Liverpool. There was a very large 
attendance of local antiquaries, as well as Mr. 
Doubleday, of London, who purchased extensively 
for the British Museum. The lots purchased by this 
gentleman were several curious busts, small figures, 
lachrymatories, &c., two fine bas-reliefs, representing 
a Roman galley in full sail, and a most spirited and 
well-executed lion; two fine heads, viz., a Minerva, 
helmeted, and a Cupid; a winged head of Mercury, 
and a head in white marble, said to be that of Scipio 
Africanus, but which was with better reason supposed 
to be that of Titus, as it much resembled one of that 
Emperor in the museum at Naples. The same 
gentleman was also the purchaser of a part of a 
marble sarcophagus, and several stone tablets taken 
from sepulchres, &c.; they were rudely executed in 
the Byzantine style of art, and were evidently in- 
tended to represent the worship in the ancient temples. 
These tablets excited great interest, and were pur- 
chased by Mr. Doubleday, after a severe competition. 
The other articles of interest were, a costly table, 
3 feet 10 inches in diameter, the work of a Neapolitan 
artist, composed of numerous slabs of antique marbles, 
curiously arranged from designs by Sir Thomas 
Reade. It was much admired, and after a spirited 
competition, was knocked down for 28 guineas. The 
auctioneer said that the workmanship alone cost Sir 
Thomas Reade 73/. There were several other articles 
of a similar description, viz., a jewel casket, two 
chess-tables, timepiece, stand, &c. A large valuable 
column of porphyry was bought in for 1002, but 
we believe that Mr. Paxton intends purchasing it for 
the Duke of Devonshire. Some of the lots brought 
extremely good prices, but much regret was expressed 
that the collection was not purchased entire, and pre- 
sented to one of the educational institutions of the 
town.— Globe. 

A Sleighing Picture.—The Pathfinder, a Boston 
paper, gives the following sketch of a favourite amuse- 
ment amongst the good citizens of that city. “ When- 
ever snow enough comes to give a reasonable excuse 
for getting out the sleighs, that moment is prolific 
with fun for the idlers of Boston. The streets are 
musical with the sounds of the bells, whose tinkle 
harmonizes sweetly even with the feelings of the dull, 
plodding pedestrian whose time, or means, or fancy 
may not lead him to join the sport. What can be more 
delightful than the fleet transit over the gleaming 
snow, with a swift steed, catching your own enthu- 
siasm, bounding like a greyhound on the icy way; 
the fresh breeze fanning your cheek to conscious 
health, that speaks in every glowing vein; the land- 
scape dancing by you, as if on a holiday excursion 
toward town, and tall houses, antic and joyous, all 
tending in the same direction ; and forests dark and 
gloomy, and high rocks, and wide meadows, and 
frozen streams, all forming a panorama, that a sleigh- 
ride alone reveals! 





To ConrgsPonpvgEnts.—S. E. F. ay ye Student—R. A. 
—J. B. D.—Pictor—T. 8. D—J, E, 8.—Edinburgensis — 
F. B. F.—received. 

VeritTas.—The simple fact is—snow-water holds more air 
in solution than ordinary water. 


Errata.—P. 285, col. 3,1. 40, for “Ward” read Ware.— 
P. 287, col. 1, 1.35, for ** Aveggo” read Arezzo; 1. 65, for 
“ Forstens” read Forsters.—P. 288, col. 3, |. 12, Speaking of 
the Council of the Literary Fund,—*‘it has no power to 
meet” should be, it has no power to act 
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MEMOIRS of PRINCE RUPERT and 
the CAVALIERS. By ELIOT WARBURTON, Author 
of ‘ The Crescent and the Cross.’ 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 
42s. 


The NOMADES of the WEST: a 
ROMANCE of CANADA. 3 vols. 


The MARRIAGE CONTRACT. By 


MISS HARRIET RAIKES. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s 


The CONQUEST of CANADA. By 


the Author of ‘ Hochelaga.’ 2 vols, 8vo. Portrait, 26. 


SAINT LEGER; or, the Tureaps of 


LIFE. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


— @— 


Also, just ready. 
The SECOND EDITION of the Hox. 


R. DUNDAS MURRAY’S CITIES and WILDS of 
ANDALUCIA. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


The HAMILTONS; or, Orricrat Lire. 
By MRS. GORE, Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ 
&c. Post 8vo. with an Illustration, 5s. 


ODD LEAVES from the NOTE-BOOK 
of a LOUISIANA SWAMP DOCTOR. 1 vol. with Siz 
humorous Illustrations. 


Ricuarp Bentiry, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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I. 
the 
Boot af BURKE’S PEERAGE 
1 Portrait, AND BARON ETAGE, 


For 1850. 


Revised and Corrected throughout, to 


NEW ao, the Personal Communications of 


Present Time, 
Nobility, &c. 
£0 FY sal 8vo., comprising as much matter as 20 
bb yolumes, with 1,00 Engravings of Arms, &c., 38s. 









bound. ? ‘ 
complete, the most convenient, and t e 
“aan as = of the kind ever given to the public.”—Sun. 








Vay.’ Post le 
LEAVES FROM A LADY’S 
DIARY OF HER 


TRAVELS IN BARBARY. 
2 yols. 21s. bound. (Just ready.) 


Life and 
well,’ ‘The 


quE SCOTTISH CAVALIER: 


An HisrortcaL RomANCcE. 
By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘The Gordon Highlanders,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ + spirited performance. Its vivid and striking 
sudan woching circumstances, and well-told historical 
isodes, ought to ensure to this romance a favourite place 
in public opinion.”—Literary Gazette. 


: Henry 


: Brothers 










rE. By 








fcap. 12s, This interesting romance bears the genuine stamp of the 
Waverley school. We are much mistaken if this admirable 
work does not gain for its author the first rank among the 

ORLD on writers of fiction of the day.”—United Service Gazette. 

MELVILLE, Iv. 

st vo ls MEMOIRS OF 


A HUNGARIAN LADY. 
COMPRISING FULL AND INTERESTING DETAILS OF 
THE LATE EVENTS IN HUNGARY. 
By THERESA PULSZKY. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


[FIC in 


ar 1844—48, 
RN. 2 vols. 





Vol. I. OF 
EVELYN’S DIARY AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
With Additional Notes, 10s. 6d. bound. To be completed 
in4vols., uniform with the new edition of Pepys’ Diary. 









By Miss 







IRT and 
(ON, Authot 
vo. Portrait, 







REVELATIONS OF THE LIFE OF 
PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


By M. COLMACHE, 
Private Secretary to the Prince. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 
“We have perused this work with extreme interest. 
isa portrait of Talleyrand drawn by his own hand.” 
Morning Post. 

“This brilliant work is full of delightful and entertaining 
wecdotes. We here see Talleyrand as the wit, the aris- 
twntic revolutionist, the courtier, the statesman.”—Sun. 
“This work reads as delightfully as Grammont’s ‘ Memoirs 
ofthe Court of Charles II.’—a higher compliment we cannot 
pay it."— Weekly Chronicle. 


PEPYS’ DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Edited by Lord BRAYBROOKE. 
New, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
With the Omitted Passages restored, numerous additional 
; Notes, and a General Index. 

Complete in 5 vols. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each, bound. 
“Awork of standard importance in English literature.” 
a in Atheneum. 

Pepys Diary’ is in a very high degree historically valu- 
able."—Times. 
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“The most remarkable production of its kind which has 

vet been given to the world.”—Edinburgh Review. 
ese Volumes are unique in literature.” 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Vill. 
THE OLD JUDGE; 
Or, LIFE IN A COLONY. 
By the Author of ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 
“This Work is redolent of the hearty ‘un and strong 


sense of our old friend Sam Slick.’ 
Morning Chronicle. 
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Hany Coubury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 
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LIST OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 4, OLD COMPTON- 
STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 


taal , : 
NGLO-SAXON.—A DELECTUS in 
ANGLO-SAXON, intended as a First Class-book in the 
Language. By the Kev. W. BARNES, of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Author of the Poems and Glossary in the Dorset Dialect. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ To those who wish to possess a critical knowledge of their own 
native = ry some acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon is indispen- 
sable; and we have never seen an introduction better calculated 
than the present to supply the wants of a beginner in a short space 
of time. he declensions and conjugations are well stated, and 
illustrated by references to the Greek, Latin, French, and other 
languages. _A philosophical spirit pervades every part. The De- 
lectus consists of short pieces on various subjects, with extracts 
from Anglo-Saxon History and the Saxon Chronicle. There is a 
good Glossary at the end.”—Athenrum, Oct. 20, 1849. 


GLO-SAXON.—GUIDE to the ANGLO- 
AXON TONGU with Lessons in Verse and Prose, for 


4 ut 
the use of Learners, By E. J. VERNON, B.A., Oxon. 12mo, cloth, 
58. 6 






*x* This will be found useful as a Second Class-book, or to those 
well versed in other languages. 


NGLO-SAXON.—A COMPENDIOUS 
4 ANGLO-SAXON and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the 
Rev. JOSEPH BOSWORTH, D.D., F.R.S., &c. In 8vo. closely 
printed in treble columns, cloth, 12s, This may be considered quite 
a new work from the Author’s former Dictionary; it has been en- 
tirely remodelled and enlarged, bringing it down to the present 
state of Anglo-Saxon literature, both at home and abroad. 


] OLBEIN’S DANCE of DEATH, with an 
Historical and Literary Introduction by an Antiquary. 
Square post 8vo. with 54 Engravings, being the most accurate copies 
ever executed of these gems of art, and a Frontispiece of an Ancient 
Bedstead at Aix-la-Chapelle, with a Dance of Death carved on ‘it, 
engraved by Fairholt, cloth, 9s. 
“ The designs are executed with a spirit and fidelity quite extra- 
ordinary. ‘hey are indeed most truthful.”— Atheneum, 


ry + ~ : 
[iN GLISH SURNAMES: an Essay on Family 
Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological and Humorous. 
By MARK ANTONY LOWER, M.A. Third edition, enlarged, 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
*,* This new and much improved edition, besides a great en- 
largement of the chapters contained in the previous editions, com- 
prises several that are entirely new, together with Notes on Scottish, 
Irish, and Norman Surnames. he “ Additional Prolusions,” 
besides the articles on Rebuses, Allusive Arms, and the Roll of 
Battel Abbey, contain Dissertations on Inn Signs, and Remarks 
on Christian Names; with a copious Index of many thousand 
names. These features render “ English Surnames” rather a new 
work than a new edition. 


TI‘HE CURIOSITIES of HERALDRY, with 

Illustrations from Old English Writers. By MARK AN- 
TONY LOWER. With Illuminated Title-page and numerous En- 
gravings from Designs by the Author. 8vo. cloth, 14s, 


Tie ta oa r 
ERALDS’ VISITATIONS. An Index to all 
the Pedigrees and Arms in the Heraldic Visitations and 
other Genealogical MSS. in the British Museum. By G. SIMS, 
of the Manuscript Department. 8vo. closely printed in double 
columns, cloth, 15s. 
*x* An indispensable book to those engaged in genealogical or 
topographical pursuits, affording a ready clue to the pedigrees and 
arms of above 30,000 of the gentry of England, their residences, 
&c. (distinguishing the different families of the same name in 
every county), as recorded by the Heralds in their Visitations, 
with Indexes to other genealogical MSS. in the British Museum. 
It has been the work of immense labour. No public library ought 

to be without it. 


x 
UIDE to ARCH ZOLOGY.—An Archezolo- 
gical Index to Remains of Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano- 
British, and Anglo-Saxon Periods. By JOHN YONGE AKEK- 
MAN, Feliow and Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. 1 vol. 
8vo. illustrated with numerous engravings, comprising upwards of 
500 objects, 15s. cloth. 

“ One of the first wants of an incipient antiquary is the facility 
of comparison, and here it is furnished him at one glance. The 
plates, indeed, form the most valuable part of the book, both by 
their number and the judicious selection of types and examples 
which they contain. It is a book which we can, on this account, 
safely and warmly recommend to all who are interested in the 
antiquities of their native land.”— Literary Gazette. 

- k of such utility—so concise, so clear, so well condensed 
from such varied and voluminous sources—canunot fail to be gene- 
rally acceptable.”—Art- Union, 


OINS.—An Introduction to the Study of Ancient 
and Modern Coins. ByJ.¥Y.AKERMAN. Fcap. 8vo. with 
numerous wood engravings, from the original coins, 68, 6d, 


‘OINS of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN, 

Described and Illustrated. By J. Y. AKERMAN, F.S.A. 

Second edition, 8yo. greatly enlarged, with plates and woodcuts, 
108. 6d, cloth. 


QHAKSPE RE.—A new Life of Shakspere, in- 
K cluding many particulars respecting the Poet and his family, 
never before published, By J. U. HALLIWELL, F.K.S., &c. One 
handsome vol. Svo. illustrated with 76 engravings on wood, from 
drawings by Fairholt, 15s. cloth. 


THE NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, 

collected chiefly from Oral Tradition. Edited by J. 0. HAL- 
LIWELL. Fourth edition, 12mo, with 38 designs by W. B. Scott. 
48. 6d. cloth. 


OPULAR RHYMES and NURSERY 

TALES, with Historical Elucidations ; a Sequel to *The 

Nursery Khymes of England.’ Edited by J. 0. HALLIWELL, 
Royal 18mo. 48. 6d, 


LAYING CARDS.—FACTS and SPECU- 
LATIONS on the ORIGIN and HISTORY of PLAYING 
CARDS. By WILLIAM ANDREW CHATTO, Author of 
* Jacks.n’s History of Wood Engraving.’ Thick Svo. with numer- 
ous engravings from copper, stone and wood, both plain and 
coloured, cloth, 11. 1s. 


7SSAYS on Subjects connected with the LITE- 

4 RATURE, POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, aud HISTORY 
of ENGLAN Din the MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
M.A., F.8.A, Two handsome vols, post 8yo. elegantly printed, 
cloth, 168, 








ALBEMARLE-STREET, 
March 23, 1850, 


WIR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


1, 
The QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No, CLXXIL. 8yvo. 6s, [On Saturday, March 30. 


— 


CONTENTS: 
. GIACOMO LEOPARDI AND HIS WRITINGS. 
Il, RANKE’S HOUSE OF BRANDENBURG, 
III. QUEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
IV. GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
V. URQUHART’S PILLARS OF HERCULES. 
VI. FACTS IN FIGURES, 
VIL THE DUTIFUL SON. 
VIIL CUNNINGHAM’S HANDBOOK OF LONDON. 
IX. BAXTER’S IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
X. LORD LIEUTENANT CLARENDON. 
XL. LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


2. 
The WAR in RUSSIA and GER- 


MANY, 1812-13. By the Hon. Col. GEORGE CATHCART. 
With 2s coloured Diagrams and Plans. 8yo. 14a, 
3. 
HANDBOOK for LONDON. 


PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
One Volume. Post 8vo. 


B 
Revised and greatly enlarged pm 
168, (On the § 

4, 

The BISHOP of EXETER’S LETTER 
to the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 8yo. 

5. 
GORHAM v, BISHOP of EXETER. 


The SPEECH of EDWARD BADELEY, Esq. before the PRIVY 
COUNCIL. 8Svo. 


6. 
The SUCCESSORS of MAHOMET. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 8vo. 
7. 
HISTORY of GREECE, Vols. VII. 


and VIII. By GEORGE GROTE. With Maps. 8yo. 16s. each. 


8, 
The SOLDIER on ACTIVE SER- 


VICE ; or, the Campaign of Rapetzxy in Piedmont during 1849, 
From the German. Post 8vo. 68. 6d, 


9. 
TRAVELS in EGYPT and the HOLY 


LAND. By Kev. J.A. SPENCER. With Illustrations. 8yo, 2is. 


10. 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE in 
FRANCE. By THOMAS INKERSLEY. 8yo. 128. 
lL. 
TRAVELS IN TURKEY during 


the YEARS 1847-— By CHARLES MAC FARLANE. 2 yols. 
8vo, 288, 
12. 
LAYARD’S RESEARCHES and 


DISCOVERIES amidst the RUINS of NINEVEH. 5th Edition. 
Plates. 2 vols, 8yo, 363, 


13. 
CURZON’S MONASTERIES of the 


LEVANT. 3rd Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 15a. 


14, 

The CHIEF JUSTICES of ENG- 
LARD. By LORD CHIEF JUSTICE CAMPBELL. 2 vols. 8vo. 
15. 

HISTORY of SPANISH LITERA- 
TURE. By GEORGE TICKNOR. 3 vols. 8yo, 42s, 
16. 
M. GUIZOT’S NEW WORK 


(Autnor’s Epition), Translated by Mrs. AUSTIN. New Edition, 
Post 8yo. Price 1s. 
17 


A SECOND VISIT to _ the 
UNITED STATES. By SIR CHARLES LYELL. 2nd Edition. 
g Vols. Post Syo, 188, 





18. 
A PHYSICIAN’S HOLIDAY. 





B 
JOHN FORBES, M.D. 2nd Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. oat 
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Society of Arts Prize Pattern. 


12 CUPS AND SAUCERS. 
12 COFFEE CUPS. 
6 BREAKFAST CUPS AND 
SAUCERS. 1 MILK JUG, 
12 PLATES. | 6 EGG CUPS. 

Packed in small hamper, ready for delivery, in buff earthen- 
ware, 2ls. the set; in white china, 21, 12s. 6d. the set. Post-oflice 
Orders from the Country will be immediately attended to. 

Joseph Cundall, 21, Old Bond-street. 


“Shortly will be published, 3 
INTS to AMATEURS in DRAWING, 
PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS, and PERSPEC- 
TIVE. By JAMES FAHEY, Member of the New Socieiy of 
Painters in Water-Colours, 
Third Edition, now ready, iat Deas 
NSTRUCTIONS in OIL PAINTING. The 
ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in OIL COLOURS. 


Price le, 
Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place. 


2 CAKE PLATES, 
1 SUGAR BOX, 
1 BOWL. 











This day is published, price ls. 
THE ART of LANDSCAPE 
WATER COLOURS 
By THOMAS ROWBOTHAM, Professor of Drawing to_ the 
Royal Naval School, and THOMAS L. ROWBOTHAM, Jun., 
Heneer of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours, Pall 
a 
London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathb« me-place, 
Third Edition, price Sixpence, 


ECIMAL COINAGE, or SIMPLE ARITH- 


METIC, as connected with the National Coinage, Weights | 


and Measures. 
By HENRY TAYLOR. 
Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


ON THE LOVE OF BOOKS IN THE DARK AGES. 


+g BVO. cloth, 538. 
IBLIOMANIA in the MIDDLE AGES. 
By F. 8. MERRYWEATHER, 
“An agreeable collection of antiquarian gossip, containing a 
great mass of information.”—Spectator. 
“ Treats of every subject connected with the bibliography of the 
Middle Ages.”— Literary Gazette. 
“ Full of anecdote and replete with information.” 
. Church and State Gazette. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-court ; and all Bookellers. 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 16s. 
(THE LAW and PRACTICE of BANK- 
RUPTCY in IRELAND: comprehending all Statutes, 
Rules, and Orders, now in force; with Forms, and Directions for 
use. The Sections of 12 & 13 Vict., c. 107, and 6 Wm. 4, ¢. 14, col- 








lated with the corresponding Sections of English Acts, ina Mar- | 


ginal Column concurrent, showing the Verbal and other differ- 
ences; with Tabular Views of the Acts referring to England and 
Ireland, from 6 Geo. 4, c. 16, to the Consolidation Act, 1849, inclu- 
sive ; and a Complete Index. 
By EDWARD CLEMENTS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Dublin: William B. Kelly, 8, Grafton street, Law Bookseller 
9 Publisher. London: Stevens & Norton, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s- 
mn. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF CHALMERS'S SHAKSPEARE. 
Handsomely printed, in 8 vols. 8vo. (with Portrait), price 
32. 4s, in cloth, . 
HE PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
printed from the Text of the corrected copies left by STEE- 
VENS and MALONE; with a Selection of EXPLANATORY 
and HISTORICAL NOTES, from the most eminent Commen- 
tators; a History of the Stage; and a Life of Shakspeare. 
By ALEXANDER CHALMERS, F-.8.A, 
The Text of this Edition (1847) having been carefully examined 


and revised, the Proprietors offer it to the public as a more accu- | 


rate version than ar one of recent date, 

Longman & Co.; Rivingtons; J. M. Richardson; Hatchard & 
Son; Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co.; Allen & Co.; Smith, Elder & Co.; E. Hodgson; J. Hearne; 
J. Bain; Capes & Son; H. Washbourne; H. G. Bohn ; .L. Booth; 
T. Bumpus; KR. Mackie; M. Coomes; E. Rainford ; Bickers & Co.; 
J. F. Setchel ; B. Routledge; Parry, Blenkarne & Co.; W. & H. 
White; J. Cornish ; J. Green ; G. Willis; and Wailer & Son: also, 
Deightonsa, Cambridge; Wilsons, York; Robinsons, Liverpool; 
Black, and Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be had, | 
A Complete Edition of the Plays, in One Volume, 
price only 12s, 
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In &vo. price 10s. 6d. 
M oO 


E N s. 
ey : By HENRY ALFORD, B.D. Le! 
Vicar of Wymeswold, Leicestershire ; late F ellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Hulsean Lecturer. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W aterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (just published,) 
The GREEK ‘TESTAMENT, with Copious 
ENGLISH NOTES. To be completed in 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. L. (con- 
taining the Gospels), price 1. 48. _ POA. St 
POPULAR DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. ~— 
By JOHN KI?TTO, D.D. F.S.A ; &e., Editor of ‘The Pictorial 
Bible.’ 


In a beautifully printed volume, medium Svo. price 258. 
. Illustrated by 336 Engravings on W ood, 
CYCLOPA:DIA of BIBLICAL LITE- 
RATURE. 
By JOHN KITT, D.D., &e. &e. &ef 
This work is studiously accommodated to the wants of the great 
body of the religious public. To Parents, to Sunday School 
Teachers, to Missionaries, and to all engaged, either statedly or 
oceasionally, in the important business of Biblical Education, the 
volume is confidently recommended as the most valuable compen- 
dium of Bible Knowledge for the People which has ever appeare 
in this country. 
Also, lately published, in 2 vols. price 32, 
CYCLOPAEDIA of BIBLICAL LITE- 
RATURE. By Dr. KITTO. | ; 
Assisted by Forty able Scholars end Divines, British, Continental, 
and American, whose initials are affixed to their respective 
Contributions. . 
“Among the contributors are to be recognized the names of 
many of the most distinguished Biblical Scholars, both British and 


| Foreign. It is not, therefore, too much to say, that this Cyclopedia 
| surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which has preceded it, aud that 


it leaves nothing to be desired in such a work which can throw 
light on the criticism, interpretation, history, geography, archee- 
ology, and physical science of the Bible.” s 
Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. Longman & Co.; Simpkin 
&Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; and Hamilton, Adams & Co, London. 


THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIoOxa 
THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE one 


FEMALE EMIGRATION AND THE NEW Wop 


P. 60, 8vo. 
PROSPECTS op 


This day, price ta, 
[HE PROJECTS AND. 
THE Day. 


r, 11, Royal Exchange, 
Just published, in imperial syo, handsomely buund, 


T HE WOMEN of the BIBLE: Eighteey 
ortraits of Scripture Characte: > ie 

by G. Staal; with Ilustrative Letter prose aed 70m Duwi 

Series of the ‘ Bible Gallery” Price One G ines 88 

Plates highly coloured, 42a, UALED, OF With the 


_David Bogue, Pleet-strect, 


MR. J. D. HARDING'S NEW WORK ON DRiwaa” 
Nearly ready, DRAWING, 


if ESSONS on TREES; Progressively Arr 

4 from the Elements to the complete Pictorial Combi 

of Trees of various kinds, such as are most applicable esta 

seape Composition, and can most easily be Teprese hj 

with the Chalk or Lead Pencil, By J. D. Wakines 

Parts, 21s., or bound in cloth, 25a, eam NG. sig 
David Bogue, Fleet-street, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, re 
n y bY 4 or, recently publi 

LESSONS on ART: Series of Prop 
Studies in Drawing, with Letter-press Instructions de: - 
only to facilitate the acquisition of a right practice ‘of ane 1” 
make the Fusih ——— with the Principles on whi 
ds. Prepared for > use 3c) 3 > q 
oat, Saree c of Schools. Six Parts, 2g, o 


Effingham Wilson, Publishe 





OLD LONDON ILLUSTRATED, 

On March 30th, Part IL. containing 6 Plates, imp. 4to, 

r 1" ew 
ESTIGES of OLD LONDON: a Series of 
J finished Etchings from Original Drawings, with Deserip 
tions, Historical Associations and other References by J Wikh 
HAM ARCHER. Price 6s. ; India Proofs, 10s. 6d. ; coloured the 
the Original Drawings, 12s, —e 

David Bogue, Fleet-street. 





In post Svo. price 68, 
ExAcT PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. Fraser 
HALLE 


“The author of this book possesses considerable powers of think- 
ing. He isa sort of Arab in the literary world: every man’s hand 


| is against him, and his handis against every man. Mr. James Mill, 


and Mr. John Stuart Mill; M. Auguste Comte, and his English ex- 


NEW ENTERTAINING PERIODICAL, 
On March 30th will be published, No, I. price 6d, of 


x 1 , NY , 
TTHE TOWN & COUNTRY MISCELLANY: 
a Monthly Journal of Light and Entertaining Literature, : 
pees Edited by ALBERT SMITH, 
PR of Bogue, Fleet-street; and all Booksellers in Town an? 








1. Lewes ; the Monthly Magazine, and 
eriodicals ; sundry scientific personages also, as for instance, 
Euclid, Liebig, and Professor De Morgan, come in successively 
for some desperate hard knocks from the founder of Exact Philo- 
sophy. Dr. Halle is not without a sort of humour, and we quite 
concur with him in regretting the laxity of thought and writing 
which are so prevalent at the present day.—Of all the onsets of this 
philosophical Friar Tuck, the fiercest is that which he makes upon 


| [a part ofthe Logical Method ef] Euclid. And this is a fray which, 


if the mathematicians of both hemispheres were only aware of, 
they would anxiously crowd to behold. Never, to be sure, since 
Hercules crushed Antsus, did such antagonists meet within the 
ring.—Daily News. 

“Phe instances which Dr. Halle (in a valuable Treatise on Phi- 
losophical Reasoning) adduces in support of his objection (to the 
use of ‘figurative language in scientific arguments,’ &c.) from 
modern physiologists of the greatest celebrity both here and 
abroad,are far too numerous to be noticed in this place. Very 
many of them selected from the gravest productions, are highly 
amusing, when analyzed upon the principles which the author 
enunciates.—This Book (Book 1st) is concluded with a most im- 
portant developement of the principles of organic philosophy, 
which with the aid of the doctrines and the laws of reasoning 
laid down in the second book, will effectually enable the student to 
avoid the absurdities into which, it is shown, many of the greatest 
writers of modern Europe have fallen, Higher praise we do not 


| know we could give to any production.”— Morning Advertiser. 


“This is about the hardest nut we ever tried to crack. We must 


iterary Gazette, 
Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange. 





_ On Saturday, the 20th of March, will appear, 
No. L. of a New Weekly Journal, price 6d., entitled,! 


HE LEADER. Its master-principle will be, 
the right of every opinion to its own free utterance. It will 
seck to afford expression for the most advanced opinions on the 
questions of the day, Political, Economical, Social, and Religious. 
Contents of the Paper:—The News of the Day, treated so as to 
expand the most interesting into full and animated narrative; 
accurate Commercial Intelligence; discussion of the stirring 
topics of the day, national and local: an Open Department free 
to Correspondents on subjects in controversy; a review of the 
Literature of the day: not only in books, but also in the events 
and influences of the literary world at home and abroad ; accounts 
of the progress of Science; elucidation of the Arts of the day, in 
criticism and description; Original Essays; Fiction, and occa- 
sionally Pictorial Illustrations. 
The Leaner will advocate the most complete forms of national 
and individual freedom, in action, industry, and thought. Earnest 
convictions will be told in language direct and unequivocal. 


Published by Joseph Clayton, Jun. 565, Strand, London. 





‘‘ Pamiliar in their Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.’’ 


SHAKESPEARB, 





On Saturday, March 30, will be Published, price 2d., or stamped for post, 3d., 
(Also in Monthly Parts,) 


No. I. or 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


A eekly Fournal, 


DESIGNED FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ALL CLASSES OF READERS, 
—_———— 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 








London: Published at the Office, No. 16, Wellington-street North, (where all Communications to the Editor must be 
addressed) ; and Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmeu. 





QHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE, fo 
hI APRIL, price 1s. with Two elegant Steel Plates, will aM usd 
FRANCIS JEFFERY. 
OUR COUSINS IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE HINDU DRAMA. By Mrs. Posrans, 
DEBORAH’S DIARY. By the Author of * Mary Powell’ 
STORY OF A FAMILY. (Conclusion.) 
CERVANTES AND LOPE DE VEGA. 
REVIEWS—MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDISM. MP. 
MORIALS OF WESTMINSTER. THE CIVIL WAR ly 
HUNGARY. TUPPER’S POEMS. 
London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d. in fancy coloured boards, 


(CHAMBERS PAPERS for the PEOPLE 
VOLUME IL. 

, Contents.—1. The Bonaparte Family.—2. The Sepulchre of Etru- 
ria.—3. Valérie Duclos: some Leaves from the Journal of a 
Pp ag Se ag ror, of the Citizen —5, The Myth— 
5. The Sunken Rock: a Tale of the Mediterranean.—7. P 
Cultivation of Music.—s. Ebenezer Elliott — 

Also, Part II. price 7d. 

W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh; D. Chambers, Glasgow; W.S. 
Orr & Co., Amen Corner, Landon; J. M'Glashan, Dublin; and 
sold by all Booksellers, 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, March 16, contains Articles on 








Agriculture and geology 

Agricultural Society of England 

Apple tree, diseased 

Barley, varieties of, by Mr. Keary 

Bee-keeper 

Beer, sour, to correct 

Bones, directions for applying 

Calendar, horticultural 

Calendar, agricultural ouses 

Calves, to cure coughing in Plants, descent of sap in, by Mr. 

Carts, Cumberland Humphreys 

Cattle feeding, by Mr. Reed Plants, to group, by M. Cher 

Cats, wild A 

Celery, descriptive list of, by 
m 


} Monare, pond mud as, by Mr. 
Gi 


Meat making 

Microscopes, cheap 

Moths, by Mr. Doubleday 
Pasture land, grass seeds for 
Plants, diseases of 

Plants, arrangement of, in glaae 


reu 
Pond mud as manure, by Mr 
Gill 


Potting, soilfor 
Poultry, food for laying hens 
Poultry. turkeys, by the Ber. 
Raiirat Chiswick 

ain at Chiswic 
Rain at Bognor, by Mr. Graham 
Rats, to kill, by Mr. Kidd 
Sap, descent of, by Mr. Hum 


Mr. pson 
Dahlias, grouping of, by Mr. 
Chevreu 

Diseases of plants 

Entomological Society 

Farm, report ofa 

Farm estimates, by Mr. Hall 

Flowers, Chevreul’s scheme of, 

for September r 4 

Furze, spineless, by M.Vilmorin| pnreys 

Gardeners’ qualifications Soil for potting. 4 ts of 

Gardening, vale ant suburban Strawberries, iseage In roo} 

Geology and agriculture Succulen . 

Glass-ho arrangement of | Timber, to fell, by Mr. Burriee 
lants in Turkeys, ed ae Rey. E. 5. Dixua 

Glass water-pipes furnips, to store 

Grass seeds for pasture Villa and suburban gardening 

Guano, directions for applying | Violets 

Hens, food for laying Walks, gravel 

Horticultural Society's Garden | Water-pipes. gl | 0 wig 

Landowner, report to a Wheat, prices of, by © 

Landowner, business of a,by Mr.} Hoskyns, Esq. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Coreen 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from pea 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, 
condensed account of ali the transactions of the week. P 
ORDER of any Newsvender—OPPICE for Adverts 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, Loudon. 
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LEBAEIN ‘s “SEL 
Just published, price 68. 6d. 


quE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN 
GERMAN; 


CONTAINING— 


DER M UTHWILLIGE (‘The Wag’), a 
l Comedy, in Five Acts, by Korzesvr. 


9, DER NEFFE als ONKEL, a Comedy, in 
Three Acts, by ScHiLLER. 
With a Vocabulary and a Notes. 
By FALCK-LEBAH 
Aathor of * German in One Volume,’ * =... in German,’ &e. 
London : : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
—Fecond Stereotype. Edition, price #8. ; with Key, 10s. 6d, 


GERMAN IN ONE VOLUME; 
CONTAINING 
4 GRAMMAR ; EXERCISES ; ; UNDINE, a Tale by Fouqué; 
aod a VOC ABULARY of 4,500 WORDS synonymous in 
d English. 
German ane “Spy FALCK-LEBAEN 
best German Grammar that has et been published.” 
“thins the . 7 Morning Post. 
“The Exercises are very 50 good, well graduated, and well designed 
jp illustrate the Rules. 50u W ords synonymous in German 
wl fish’ is a very ee feature.”—Specta/or. 
“Mr. Lebahn’s method * sear. Se. anes easily followed ; 
erythip like intrica cing carefully avoi 
. agency Wad forning Chronicle. 
By thesame Author, price 6s. 


PRACTICE IN GERMAN; 
ADAPTED FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


Containing the First Three Chapters of UNDINE, with a Literal 
Interlinear Translation and Copious N otes, 

“4 work better Ey more intelligible, more plainly written 
sod of more ractical value of its kind, we do not remember to have 

3 y Tunes. 

OF sever fails to learn the German language with this help 
post have an intellect irr edeemably dull and obfuscated.”— Sun, 

*Theentire contrivance of the * Practice’ exhibits + —waeeneed 
tactand knowledge on the subject of teaching.”—The Ere 

London: Whittaker & Co. 


Price ls. 
A TERA L TRANSLATION of the 
EPISTLES of JOHN and JUDE on DEFINITE RULES 
¢TRANSLATION. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
‘Rules for ascertaining the 
scripts.’ 
mene ___Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 


SWEDENBORG'S APOCALYPSE 
REVEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. 128, 


SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 


being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 4a, 


SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE. 8vo. cloth, price 48. 
Lists if Swedenborg’s Works may be had on appli- 
W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 


NEW WORK ON BOTANY. 
Qn the 30th of March will be published, price 2s, 6d. No. II. of 
AXTON’S FLOWER-GARDEN, Edited by 
DR. LINDLEY and JOSEPH PAXTON, and ill 
ty highly “finished Plates and Woodcuts. a 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie- street. 


NEW TALE_“LETTICE ARNOLD.” By 
A. Author of *Two Old Men’s Tales,’ ‘Emilia Wyndham,’ 


‘il LADIES’ COMPANION, edited by MRS. LOUDON, 
5 13, Lea ublished this day, contains the third chapter of LETTICE 
D,a wd written expressly for this Work by the above 
Also, The Withered Rose, a Tale—The German 
eae Should Girls be Educated ?—The Botany of Spring 
Tlowers—a beautiful Engraving of “Spring,” by G. Dodgson, and 
Ilustrations of the Work-table, Fashions. C. 
Published Weekly, price 3d. ; stamped, a; ont in Monthly 
Pura. Parts I. and II. are now ready, price 1s. 2d. € 
bury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-strect ; and sold ty ‘all Book- 
wllers and Newsvenders. 


TE LLUstTR ATED HISTORIC TIMES 
o CH 22, contains a PLAN of the proposed Erect 
frthe forthcoming Exhibition of all Nations "besides various 
interesting matter connected with the sam 
on Phos ad” Beaufort-Buildings, Strand. Order ofall News- 


poruLaR LIBRARY NEW VOLUMES. 


Price Is. each ; or in Sine in} - 6d, 


By HERMAN ME 
IYPEE; or, a Residence in “the Marquesas 








Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 











0MOO ; or, Adventures in the South Seas, 
Also in this Series 

LOLIVER GOLDSMITH. By W ashington Irving. 

{BEPRESENTATIVE MEN. By R. M. E merson, 

MAHOMET (LIFE OF). By W ashington Irving. 


landon: George Routledge & Co. Soh ss 
sd eee and Hailway Station eet Se 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN FRANCE, 


Mpished, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Eight Portraits of remark- 
French Women, price > * epee bound in embossed 


OMEN IN FRANCE during the Eighteenth 
(Reni By JULIA KAVANAGH 
sul | is handled with much delicacy and tact, and takes 
Tange ofexamples. The book shows often an original tone 
dear and always a graceful and becoming one.”— Examiner. 
wit filled with portraits of female despots, sketched with 
vely touches, A work of more than common interest.” 





nit ‘Among us will be ever tired of reading about the Women 
especially when they are “omy so agreeably and 

cae in the pages before us.”— Athena 
deacar ranegh has acquitted herself with artiet like skill, and 
of the manners of a most rems ne ‘kable epoch is drawn 


, Precision, and delicacy,” 
London ; Stith, Elder & Co. 65, “Gornbill, 


F-INSTRUCTOR IN GERMAN,” 








N the PRINCIPLES which ENSURE 
SUCCESS in TRADE. A Lecture. By J. J. MECHI, Esq., 

of Tiptree Hall. Feap, 8vo. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 


Longman & Co.; and Ridgway, 169. 
Piccadilly. Royston: 8S. e3.N 


Warren. 





New Edition, now ready, 12mo. bound, 5s. 
N ITALIAN and ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
from the Italian and French Grammar of Vergani and 
Piranesi, simplified in Twenty Lessons; with Exercises, Dialogues, 
and cuberteining Historical Anecdotes. With Notes and — 
&e. Cale wi to facilitate the Study of the Italian Language. 
M. GUICHET. A New Edition, eee and Corrected, by 
Signor A.TOMMASI. 12mo. bound, Ss. 


A KEY, answering to the French and Italian 


Grammar, as well as to the above. New Edition, Corrected by 
3a. 


Signor A. TOMMASL. 
ondon : Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Dulau & 
saw, 131, Fleet-street. 


P. Rolandi; and Charles H. 
A N ABRIDGMENT of SACRED HISTORY, 
in FRENCH and ENGLISH. 

Designed as a Preparatory _—— in Learning the French 

Language. 
By P. ae DE SEPRES, 
ew Edition 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
Liverpool: G. Philip & Son. aa 


TO FRENCH GOVERNES seks AND _RENcH 2 MASTERS, 
Just o' rice 3s. 
DE PORQUE?’S N! NEW F RENCH- ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY ; in which the Pronunciation of all difficult 
words has been distinctly marked. Upwards of 5,000 words and 
phrases have been added to this edition. ‘. French- English and 
English-French parts ae” ag 





Just published, price la. 6d. clot 


Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 








































German and Italian , - to turn one’s own 
Language into German or Italian without a Master. 3s, 6d. and 4s. 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent- eae 
his day is published, 8vo. 21s. clo 


KE’S MAGIST ERIAL F ORMU LIST; being 

a Complete Collection of Magisterial Forms and Pre cedents 

for practical use in all matters out of Quarter Session, adapted to 

the Outlines of Forms in Jarvis’s Acts, i & 12 Vict. cc, 42, 43, with 

an Introduction, Explanatory Directions, Variations, and Notes, 

brought down to 12 & 13 V ict. By GEORGE ¢, OKE, Author of 
*The Magisterial Synopsis.’ 

*x* The above is intended as a Companion to ‘ Oke’s Magisterial 

freveme, and may be used with that or other Books of Magisterial 

ractice, 
Henry Butterworth, Law Bookseller and Publisher, 7, Fleet-street. 


ET US be JOYOUS’—‘ PEACE to THEE’ 
4 —‘BENEATH THY CASEMENT’—‘GAY LARK’— 
ADEBU. YE WOODs’— NO FORM bat THINE,’ These six 
ip successful songs, price 2s. each, composed by HENRY 
and JOHN ASH MORE, and sung in W ALLBRIDGE Lunn»’s 
* Literary and Musical Evening,” are now published by 
Addison & Co. 210, Regent-street. 

“This set of songs forms an eloquent little bouquet of vocal 
flowers, which will meet with all acceptation from those who like 
what is simple, natural, and expressive, rather than that which is 
laboured, ornate, and artificial.”— Daily News. 


THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA. 
A SERIES OF 

HEAP FOREIGN OPERAS, in Hatr-Crown 
J MONTHLY PAI he (ite. ieee 60 Pages per Part, ) for PIANO 
and VOICE, with E i and FOREIGN TEXTS; Stage 
eh ey Memoirs Ex ce ‘om posers, Ane ses, &c., p rming a Musi- 
cal Library; a Handbook of fusic and V ords at the Theatre, &c.; 

and the most complete Edition of an Opera EVER published, 


Edited, and the Text rendered from the Original, by 
J.WREY MOULD. 
Revised from the Orchestral Score, &c. &c. by 
Ww. 8S. ROCKSTRO, 
(Pupil of Dr, Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.) 
The Opera NOW in course of Publication, is W. A. Mozart's 


DON JUAN. 


Forming Vol. VI. Parts 28 to 34 (October 1849 to May 1850), 
Those ALKEADY published are— 


Vol.I. Pigaro.........- 











-. (6 Pts.) Mozart. 16s. boards. 
Vol. Ul. Norma .... (4 Pts.) BELLINI. 103.6. bds. 
Vol. I. I1 Barbiere . (6 Pts.) Rossini. 16s. boards, 
Vol.IV. La Sonnambula (5 Pls.) BELLINI. 12s. 6d. bds. 
Vol. V. Der Freischutz (5 Pts.) WxBEr. 12s. 6d. lds. 

*y* “ These volumes deserve great praise ; they are bound ina 
neat and compact form, and will be very valuable appendages to a 
musical collection, public or private.”— Times of Jan. 15, 1848. 

*y* * * Distinetly printed, neat in appearance, portable in size, 
careful in preparation, and of assured integrity,—the * Standard 
Lyric Drama’ is a model of editorial industry and conscientious- 
ness not often equalled, a: a could not well be surpassed.”— 
Morning Herald of Feb.7, 

T. BOOSEY & Co. ry “HHolles- street, Oxford-street. 


This his day is published, in b a demy 8yo, cloth ~ boards, 


A™I TITRINITARIAN “BIOGRA PHY; or, 
CHES of the LIVES and WRITINGS of pis. 
TINGUISHED ANTITRINITARIANS; exhibiting a_ View of 
the State of the Unitarian Doctrine and Worship in the Principal 
Nations of pata from the Reformation to the close of the 
Seventeenth Century. To which is a gy a History of Unitarian- 
ism in England during FT same Period. 
y ROBERT WALLACE, F.G. 
And Member of the Historic Theological Society of Leipzic, 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 2, Essex-street, Strand. 


~ Just ready, 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
OPHISMS of FREE 


By A BARRISTER. 
p. 8vo. price 2s. se 





TRADE, 


In fea) wed. 
_Seeleys, 54, Fleet-street, he 2, Hanover- streak, Hanover-square. 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, 5¢., Second Edition, oir enlarged, 
‘TRICTURE of the URETHRA, its 
\ PATHOLOGY and TREATMENT; comprising Observa- 
tions on the Curative Powers of the Potassa Fusa in that Disease : 
with Cases. By ROBERT WADE, F.R.C 
Senior Surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary. 
“ Evidently the result of attensivecaperiopes 
ncet, June 30, 1849. 
“ We have little doubt of the merits of this ct ensuring it an 
extensive circulation.”— Medical Timea, July 28, 1849. 
“ It should occupy a place in the library of every one who may 
be called upon to treat stricture of the urethra.” 
Medical Gazette, Aug. 3, 1849. 
_ London: J. Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 
THE FLAG OFFICER’S NEW NOVEL. 
A RTHUR MONTAGUE; or, AN ONLY SON 
AT SEA. 

“There isa broad yarnlike humour about this work which has 
an obvious resemblance to * Peter Simple.’ T Be writer has a fami- 
liar acquaintance with nautical life.”— Sp 

“From his infant squalls to sea squalls we have a clever account 
of all the hero's transactions. The scenes have such an air of 
—e that we feel they are true sketches, and not invented pice 

Humour runs through the whole. "_ Literary Gazette. 

A clever and exquisitely amusing book, its every page teeming 
with rich and racy humour, combined with a profound knowledge 
of human character, and everything = with Nauticals.” 

d and Military Gazette, 
_ Saunders & Otley, Public laren. ‘Conduit street. 


JOTES and QUERIES; a Medium of Inter- 
communication for Literary Men, Artists, Antiquaries, 
Genealogists, &c. Every Saturday, price 3d., or stamped 4d. A 
specimen mpg! sent on receipe o: of four postage stamps. Also in 
Monthl Part V. for RCH, on Saturday next, price 
1s, 3d, bathe 1. price ia.; Part LI. price Ie. 3d., have been reprinted. 
Part ILL. and Part IV., price 1 each, The recent Numbers con- 
tain Articles ‘! Lord iegbroske, Messrs. J. Britton, Bruce, Burtt, 
J. P, Collier, W. D. Cooper, Bolton Corney, P, Cunnin; ham, E 
Foss, Rev. A. Gatty, E. Hawkins, Rev. J. Hunter, Rev. ‘Dr. Ken- 
nedy, Rev. L. B. Larking, W. B. M'Cabe, Rev. Dr. Ms nitland, Sir 
F. Madden, R. Monckton Milnes, Planché, E. F. Rimbault, Rev. 
Dr. Rock, 8. W. Singer, E. Smirke, W. J. Thoms, B. Thorpe, Rev. 
Dr. Todd, Sir W. C. Trevelyan, se iW. Turner, Albert W ay.—Order 
of all Booksellers and Newsme 
George Bell, 16, Fleet-street. 





This day is published, in crown Svo. price 12s. 
YHE COMEDY of DANTE. 
Translation, 
y PATRICK BANNERMAN, Esq. 
Printed for ne Author by William Blackwood & Sons, . Edinburgh. 


Just published, 12mo. sewed, price 1 
7 

I OGIC AL ARITHMETIC. A Lecture, deli- 

4 vered at the College of Preceptors,on Jan. Ist and ,19th, 
1850; being an Outline of the aaremenees and Methods of more 
Logical and eo Arithmetical Teachin: 

By J. WHARTON, Esq., MA . M.C.P. 
London : Charles H. Law, 131, Fleet-street. 


A New 





Crown 8vo. 92. 6d. cloth, . 
HE BOYNE and its TRIBU TARY, 
Illust ted hintovienlly and to hicall 
us! 7 ed historica an ica. A 
vW.RWILDE. MRLA, 


the 


Author ot y AED ofa Yapegs to Madeira,’ &e. 
With two Maps and very numerous I]lustrations. 
a " Om ¢ ot he most agreeable and useful hand-books ever pub- 
ishec Atlas. 

“ A most interesting volume...... The antiquarian will revel in 
its pages, and derive additional enlightenment from the numerous 
woodcuts, which are the best in artistic skill that we remem bel tr to 
have seen, and bear the unmistakable impress of fidelity.”—Sun. 

Dublin: James M’Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street ; William 8, Orr 
& Co. London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8yo. _ Etched | Frontispiece by Weunent, and 
gravings, price 15s. 
ABRINAE COROLLA, A Volume of Clas- 
sical Translations, with Original Compositions, contributed 
by Gentlemen educated at Shrewsbur: 
the Contributors are the I 3 
Stamford, Uppingham, Kepton and Birmingham Schools; Andrew 
Lawson, Esq. late M. Pp, the Rev. R. Shilleto, Cambridge, the Rey. 
T. 8. Evans, is BF J. Ly or i he aed of Baliol C ollege, 
Oxford, the Rev. odgpon. Esq., H. A. 
Munro. Esq., W. G. a Req. Eunowe in rinity College, C ‘am 
brid, ve an many other distinguished Scholars from both Uni- 
versiti 
The 7 reac is otited by three of the wineipal Comaibetors. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-st 


~ Now ready, containin 1. ya serail me 28s. ; folio, 21. 58. ; 
{nd 


THE MONUMENTAL BRASSES of 


ENGLAND: a Series of Engravings upon Wood, from a= | 
variety of these inborenting and valuable Memorials, accompanie 
with Descriptive Not 
By the Rev. C. Bot. TELL, M.A. Rector of Downham Market. 
Part XIL., completing the work, price 78. 6d.; folio, 12¢. ; 
India paper, 248. 
By the same Author, royal 8vo, 158.; large paper, 218. 
Monumental Brasses and Slabs: an Historical 
and Descriptive Notice of the Incised nee ag Memorials 07 
the Middle Ages. With upwards of 200 En, 
“A handsome large octavo volume, shusdentiy supplied with 
well-engraved woodcuts and ltheeraphie plates ; asort of Encyclo- 
peedia for ready reference... .. The w ole work has a look of pains- 











= LITERATURE OF WORKING MEN, 
ll be published on Saturday, March 30, 1850. _ 

[HELE ‘FIRST SUPPLEMENTARY NUM- 

of ‘THE WORKING MAN’S FRIEND AND 
FAMILY. INSTRUCTOR” 32 pages crown 8vo., price One Penny, 
devoted entirely to the productions of the operative class. For 
each article deemed eligible for insertion, a volume, or volumes, of 
some valuable work will be presented to the writer. To prevent 
disappointment, it is necessary that all who have not done so 
should give their orders immediately to the nearest Bookseller, as 
the demand is very extensive. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d., neatly bound in cloth, P 
HE FIRST VOLUME of ‘THE WORK- 
ING MAN’S FRIEND AND FAMILY INSTRUCTOR,’ 

London; John Cassell, 335, Strand. 








taking c 1 highly — Atheneum, 

“One of the most beautifully got up and ‘interesting volumes we 
have seen foralongtime. It gives in the compass of one volume 
an account of the history of those beautiful monuments of former 
days.....The illustrations are extremely well chosen.” 

English Churchman, 

A few copies only of this work remain for sale ; and, as it will 
not be reprinted in the same form and at the same price, the re- 
maining copies are raised in price, Early application for the Large 
Paper Edition is necessary. 

By the same Author, to be completed i in Four Parts, 
Christian Monuments in England and Wales: 
an Historical and Deserta ive Sketch of the various classes of 
Monumental Memorials which have been in use in this country 
from about the time of the aegmen Conquest. Profusely illus- 
trated with Wood Engravings. Part I. price 7s. 6d.; Part LL. 28.68 
“A well conecived and executed 2.7 > Keclesiologist, 
eorge Bell, Fleet-street, 
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“Just published, in 2 thick vols, 8vo. bound in cloth, price 12. 1s. 
a NEW 


EDITION o 
: Ny Th 
ENGELII GNOMON NOVI TESTAMENTI, 
in quo ex nativa vi simplicitas, profundit t 
salubritas sensuum coelestium indicatur. 

The above admirable work is universally allowed to be the most 
eompact, clear. and sound, and in every way the best commentary 
on the Greek Testament. The following are among the numerous 
eulogies on Bengel’s labours. “ ° , 

“T never quote this excellent writer without admiring the 
abilities which have exalted him so much above all his predecessors 
in the critical knowledge of the New Testament.”—Michaelss. 

“ Bengel’s invaluable work—a work which manifests the most 
intimate and profoundest knowledge of Scripture, and which, if 
we examine it with care, will often be found to condense more 
matter into a line than can be extracted from pages of other 
writers.”— Archdeacon Hare. 

London: Davin Nutt, 270, StRaND (removed from Fleet-street). 





New and carefull y revised Edition, 
TROLLOPE’S GREEK TESTAMENT WITH ENGLISH 
NOTES. 
Now ready. in super-royal 12mo. (656 pages), price 128. cloth, 
TH E NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK, with 
a carefully corrected Text, a Critical Conspectus, and copious 
English Notes ; adapted to the use of Schools and Universities, and 
to the purposes of general Reference. To which are annexed, a 
Chonological Harmony, and Three Indices. By the Rev. WwW. 
TROLLOPE, M.A.,of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and formerly 
one of the Classical Masters of Christ’s ry . 
London : published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co, ; and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 

H R E E E 8S S A S: 

The RE-UNION and RECOGNITION of CHRISTIANS 

in the LIFE to COME; The RIGHT LOVE of CREATURES 

and of the CREATOR ; CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION. By 

, SHEPPARD, Author of ‘Thoughts on Private Devyo- 

on,” &c. 

London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Now ready, in 18mo. price 2s. cloth, Second Edition 


BJECTIONS tothe DOCTRINE of ISRAEL'S 


FUTURE RESTORATION to PALESTINE, NATIONAL | 


PRE-EMINENCE, &c.: with an Appendix on the Ten Tribes, 
and the Future Destinies of the World and the Church, By 
EDWARD SWAINE. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
PERIODICALS FOR APRIL. 


[HE BARONIAL HALLS, Part I. 


in super-royal 4to. price 2s. 6d. 


THE JOURNAL of DESIGN and MANU- 
*FACTURES. No. 14, price 1s. With numerous fabric patterns 


and Illustrations. 
WORKS of Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Cheap Edition. Part 40, price 7d. (Oliver Twist, Part 5). 
WORKS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 
Bart. Cheap Edition. Part 32, price 7d. (Last Days of Pompeii, 


Part 5) 
BECK’S FLORIST, No. 28, price ls. Witha 
No. 





Re-issue 


coloured Illustration and Woodcuts. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
price 3s. 6d. Edited by W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. No. 99, price 
vad London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


NOTICE, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
COLLINS’S ANTONINA; 
Or, THE FALL OF ROME. 
At all Booksellers and Circulating Libraries. 

The following are some of the critical opinions which. have 
already appeared of this popular romance :— 

: . _  (Atheneeum.) 

“ A richly coloured impassioned story, busy with life, impor- 
tunately strong in its appeals to our sympathy.—We have a glim- 
mer of that burning, breathing life which the Warwickshire deer 
stealer could throw into his * Cleopatra,’ and ‘ Cressida,’ * Corio- 

us,’ and * Brutus.’ This commands and will win the crown.” 

= 2 ( Spectator.) 

* An able, a skilful, and a powerful romance, The author has a 
painter's eye for description, much eloquence, with tenderness, if 


not pathos.” 

ate .., (Literary Gazette.) 

“ This romance will place Mr, Collins in the foremost rank of 
historical romancists.” 

‘ (Morning Post.) 

* We have read these volumes with absorbing interest, and they 
ae caetined to be read by thousands with no less interest and 

elig . 


352, 


2a. 





R. 


= ' (Morning Herald.) 
., " There is a charm about this story which cannot fail to ensure 
its popularity and success. It abounds with passages of surpassing 
auty and striking eloquence.” 
“A sable beck. ‘The authex neod 
“A remarkable book. e author need not fear c i 
with any writer in the field.” itis manent 
i 7 . ( Britannia.) 
Written with the pen of a master. The interest of the story is 
never suffered to flag for want of incident.” 
(John Bull.) 

“ Mr. Collins has wrought out his story with astonishing success 
and produced a work of which he may be justly proud.” . = 
( Weekly Chronicle. 

“ A work of signal ability.” , 


ws (Weekly News.) 
A great subject gracefully treated and truthfully pourtrayed.” 


= . _ ( Weekl 
oun predict a {eis peunsace a pavers popularity, and 
gly recommend i r. Collins will take hi i 
the best novelists of the day.” a a 


— (The Sun.) 
a congratulate Mr. Collins on his most successful achieve- 


ig ___ Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
JJ NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 
ee iieenes ALL POLICIES 
ected at this Office before the 8th of MAY NEXT will b 

sopertiet pate in the profits to be declared in the year 185, omenes 

he reduction declared in May, 1849, was 424 per cent. on the 
current annual premiums, DAVID JONES, Actuary. 





PROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


76, Cheapside, London. 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the 
a Third Annual General Meeting of the Proprietors of this 
Corporation will be holden at the Offices of the Company, 76, 
Cheapside, on Wednesday, the 27th day of March inst., at 12 for 1 
o’elock precisely, in the forenoon ; for the reception of the Annual 
Report of the Directors of the said Company ;—for the declaration 
of a dividend ;—the election and re-election of Directors and Au- 
ditors of the said Company ;—the confirmation of a contract en- 
tered into by the Directors of the said Company with Epwarp G. 
Winturop, Esq., one of such Directors, for the purchase by the 
said Company of the unexpired term of the lease of the house and 
premises now occupied by the said Company; and for any other 
general business usually transacted at an Annual General Meeting 
of the said Company. 
EDWARD BAYLIS, 

March 16th, 1850. Resident Manager and Actuary. 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

LapIgs AND GENTLEMEN,—I beg respectfully to announce to you, 
that it is my intention to offer myself at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Company, to be holden on the 27th of March instant, 
as a Candidate for the honour of a seat in the direction of your 
affairs. I trust I shall be favoured with your votes on the occa- 
sion, assuring you that my greatest desire will be, at all times, to 
promote the welfare of our valuable Institution by every means in 
my power. 

I haye the honour to remain, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Yours, very eT 
ANDREW DURHAM, 
Of Bath, and late of Belvidere, Lisburn, 


Union Club, London, 
County of Down, Ireland. 


16th March, 1850. 


ROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Capital 250,0007., guaranteed by upwards of 1,200 Shareholders, 
(Incorporated by Act of Parliament.) 
Chairman.—Major Henry Stones. 
Deputy-Chairman.—James Andrew Durham, Esq. 

All policies indisputable and free of Stamp duty. 

In addition to the above, the following advantages are offered to 
the assured :— 

Rates of premium extremely moderate. - _ 

No extra charge for going to or from or residing at (in time of 
peace) Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Australasia, Ber- 
muda, Madeira, Cape of Good Hope, and Prince Edward's Island. 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report. 

A liberal commission allowed to agents. i‘ 

Prospectuses, with tables and fullest information, may be had at 
the Company’s offices. 

—2 £110 9 £213 6 
a 119 6 i 318 6 
Applications for country agencies requested. 
EDWARD BAYLIs, Resident Manager and Actuary. 
Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 


‘UN FIRE OFFICE, Established 1710. 
\O _ Threadneedle-street ; Craig’s-court, Charing-cross; and No. 
65, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, London. 

lanagers. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. Chairman and Treasurer, 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
William Beresford, Esq. M.P. | Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
Charles Boulton, ate | H. F. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 

e Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. | Henry Littledale, Esq. 
Harry Chester, Esq. | George Warde Norman, Esq. 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell, Esq. | Brice Pearse, Esq. 

Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. | Charles Richard Pole, Esq, 
John Drummond, Esq. | Lambert Pole, E % 

Russell Ellice, Esq. | Henry Rich, Esq. M.P. 
William Franks, Esq. | Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 

Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R.N. | C. Geerge Thornton, Esq. 
Joseph Hoare, Esq. 

All persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 
Policies fall due at the Lady-day quarter, are hereby reminded 
to pay the said Premiums, either at the Offices in Threadneedle- 
street; Craig’s-court, Charing-cross; at No. 65, Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish-square ; or to the Agents in the Country, on or before 
the 9th day of April 1850, when the fifteen days allowed by this 
Office over and above the time for which they are insured will 
expire. 

nsurances may be made for more years than one by a single 
payment, and in such cases there will be a discount allowed on the 
premium and duty for every year except the first. 

ATES OF PREMIUM. 
First Ciass. Seconp Crass. Trp Cass. 

_1s. 6d. per cent. 2s. 6d. per cent. 4s. 6d. per cent. 
This Office insures property in foreign countries, and the rates 

are regulated by the nature of the risks. 
Sun Duty—1847, 184.4841. ; 1848, 181,2702. ; 1849, 180,8047. 


(THE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
. ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered by Spe- 
cial Acts of Parliament, 62, King William-street, London ; and 21, 
David-street, Edinburgh. 
Capital, One Million, 
ve Charles Hi dley, E 

’ Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 
& Ald, | Thomas Piper, Esq. op 
Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P, 





Age—40 
50 








George Bousfield, Esq. 
Thomas Challis, Esq. 
Jacob G. Cope, Esq, 
John Dixon, Esq. 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. 

Richard Hollier, Esq. Edward Wilson, Esq. 

The LADY-DAY KENEWAL RECEIPTS are now ready, and 
may be had on application at the head office of the Company, or 
of any of its Agents throughout the country. 

IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT the Company transacts all 
business relating to Life Assurances, Deferred Annuities, and 
Family Endowments, upon the most liberal terms consistent with 
sound principles and public security. 

To all Agents, Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors, liberal 
allowance is made. THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Instituted 1806, 

OFFICE, 81, KING WILLIAM-STREET. 
President—Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, Bart. 
Vice-President— Charles Franks, Esq. 
pHs Society is essentially one of Mutual As- 

surance, in which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 
after seven years. 

The rate of reduction of the Premiums of the present year was 
66 per cent., leaving little more than meted of the original 
Premium to be pet 4 

The Society also undertakes other descriptions of Assurance, in 
which the Assured do not become Members ; and having ceased to 
allow any commission to Agents, the Society has been enabled to 
reduce the Premiums for this class of Assurances to the following 
very low rates :— 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, 

Age. £. 3. d. | Age. £. & Age. | &. 

20 3 7 35 276 3 + 

25 40 215 5 5 
30 3 6 0 6 510 

The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement 
to advance money on the security of Policies in this Association. 

EDWARD DOCKER, Sec. 








(COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regentans 
and 2, Royal Exchange-buildi — i 
It is respectfully notified my parties hele apis 1808 
the renewals of which fall due at Lady-day, that thes 2 this fice 
aid on or before the 9th of April. Same should ix 
ead office, and in the hands of the several ia Tying at the 
The terms of the County Fire Office are hi hly ad 
the Insured, and have secured to it a large ean of Taitageong V) 
bation. All claims are settled with promptitude a lie 
Full particulars will be immediately farnished to nd liberal 
personally, or by pes. to the head office, or to an 
who are appointed in all the principal towns of the Uni a 
om. JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Dee 
Us ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURAN 
-., COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament j Ck 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-str . 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 1h roan Edin. 


Y of its 








4, College-g 
_ LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman, Charles Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman, Charles Downes, Es 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Chas. Maitland Esq, 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. William Railton, | 
D.Q. Henriques, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Bs 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esy, 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION oF PROFITS 
ion on Ame THE ASSURED. 
e Bonus added to Policies from March, 18: 
December, 1847, is as follows i— arch, 1834, to the aie a 
| 
jSum added |Sum ad 
Time Assured.| to Policy | to Pole! 
in 1841. | in 1848, 


Sum 


Sum 
Assured. | payable at 





£5,000 


13 yrs. 10 mths.| £683 6 0 

12 years 500 0 0 ar 4 6 
209 0 o| ¢ 

100 0 0 
oe eo 0 


10 years 
8 years 
6 years | 
: 4 years | 450 0 0 
5,000 2 years ! 225 0 0 


The Premiums nevertheless are on the most ¥ 
only one-half need be paid for the first five jane 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on a plicati: 
the Resident Director, No. 8. Waterloo-place, Pal] all, la 
T(. HE NORTHERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
_ COMPANY. — Established 1836. Incorporated by Act af 
Parliament. Office in London, 1, Moorgate-street, 

In this Institution are united all the advantages of a Mutul 
a ie oa of 2 Proprietary Company. The 

ssured in the Participation Branch derive the w profits 
of their — a divided every five youre. —— 

Since its foundation, in 1836, the Company has issued 
TH REE THOUSAN D Policies, the sums ‘eerchp enantio 
ing to ONE MILLION AND A HALF sterling. 

The NEXT DIV a ge NOTICE. 

he } VISION will be made in the YEAR 18 
in PARTICIPATING in that DIVISION. Policies effets 
BEFORE 30th APRIL NEXT will derive ONE YEAR’ AD- 
DITIONAL PROFIT above Policies effected at a later period, 
A. P. FLETC 


FLETCHER, Secretary, 
ALFRED LIFE 











ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 


TION, 7, Lothbury, London. 
Trustees. 


Sir David Scott, Bart. George Frederick Dickson, Esq, 
John Pemberton Heywood, Esq.| Charies Heaton Ellis, Esq, 
Directors. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, Esq, 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | Sir David Scott, Bart. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq, 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. Lieut.-Colone! Tulloch. 
William James Lancaster, Esq. | The Hon. Eliot T. Yorke, MP. 
William James Maxwell, Esq. 

Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Association. 

The result of the last division of profits is shown in the following 
table, which exhibits the additions made to the sums assured unde 
policies of seven years’ standing. 

The next bonus will be declared in July, 1851. 

Age at 
entrance. 


| 
| 





Duration | Sums 

of Policies, | Assured. 
£2,000 
5,000 


Annual Addition to 
Premiums, Sum Assured 





£47 1 8 | £27184 

30 | 1331010 | 672 8 

3 2 6 | 364 

23315 0 | 6B) 

7154 

| 1455 Ru 6 

5,000 1512 6! 5649 

These additions, if compared with the premiums paid, will k 
found to range as high as 69 per cent. upon them. “ - 

All persons assured before the 30th of June next will be entitled 
to participate in the bonus to be declared in the following year. 

J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 


G UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, at the 
entrance of the Old Post Office, London. 


Directors. 
John Martin, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 

Thomson Hankey, Jun. Esq, Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Lewis Loyd, Jun. Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq. | George Lyall, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Stewart Majoribanks, Esq, 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
John Harvey, Esq. | James Morris, Esq. 
John G. Hubbard, Esq. | Henry Norman, Esq. 
George Johnstone, Esq. Henry R. Keynolds, Jun Esq 
John Labouchere, Esq. | John Thornton, Esq. 
John Loch, Esq. | James Tulloch, Esq. 


Auditors. 
A. W. Robarts, Esq. 


1010 0 | ws 
1 











| Samuel Jones Loyd, Esa 
Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Actuary, Griffith Davies, Esq. F.R.8. 

In the LIFE DEPARTMENT, Assurances may be effected st 
low rates without participation in the = or at moderate 
rates with participation in one moiety of the profits every seve 
years, At each of the three septennial divisions which this Com- 
pany has made, the bonuses amounted to about 1 
annum on the sum assured, or about 27 per cent. on t! rv 
premium received ; and the whole amount of reversionary as 
allotted by the Company exceeded 530,000, tn valet 

LOANS granted on life policies to the extent of their 4 

rovided such policies shall have been effected a sufficient time 

ave attained in each case a value not under 50/, lore, 

In the FIRE DEPARTMENT, a return of profit was deel a 
on the 6th of June, upon the premiums received on all pol the 
which had been in force seven years at Christmas ey 
same is now in course of payment daily (Friday and § wed 
excepted) between the hours of 10 and 3 o'clock, at the Head Ufhet, 
and also by the Agents in the country districts. ‘ ire st 

NOTICE is hereby given, that assurances which ap 
Lady-Day must be renewed within fifteen days at this C Mal; 
with Mr. SAMS, No. 1, St. James’s-street, corner of ar + 
or with the Company’s Agents throughout the Kingdom, © 





they beconte void. GEO. KEYS, Secretary 
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ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
ASSURANCE rari hy London, and at Calcutta 
10 AE. AL 


irector 
Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman. 
Wien Fuller, Esq. ‘-"- Chairman, 
ward Lee, Esq. 
Galonel Ouse ley. 
or Turner. 
wa Hee BS. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
¢. —e cent. Bonus was added to the Society’s Polities on the 
profit i n 1845. The next valuation tg ty be in ae, = 
the Sate "8 OF London, or atthe 
rae _— OHN N CAZENOV E, Secretary. 


[ATION AL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Nas racechurch-street, London, for MUTUAL ASSU RANC E 
aultes AN SANNUITIE S, &. 


pee LY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 


Burroughs, Esq 
Ket Bruce nichester, Esq. 





Inrolled under the Acts of Par- 
Friendly Societies. 


rman—Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, E 
Creal Chairman—Charles Lushington, "hes, MP. 

Robert M. Holborn, Esq. 
Robert Ingham, —_ 

Robert Sheppard, .~ 

Charles Whetham, E: 

Samuel Wilson, Esq. ‘Aiderman. 


John Bradbury, Esq. 


Castle. Christy, Esa. 
vi lier Christy, 
— po ys Esq. 
Feltham, Esq. 
ies Gilpin, Es4. 


Physicia 
J.T. Conquest, MD. F. LS 8. i Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 


Esq. 
ae ft Gaddegion. Esq. M.E / 
This Institution was established in December 1835 during 
years ending in 1849, issued 10,949 policies, producing 
sapual income of upwards of £150,000 
following instances illustrate the ‘Reduction in Premiums 
equivalent ‘Bonuses on Policies payable at death. 
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610 2 6 oll 9! 

The next ——— division of surplus profit will be made 
queen November, 1852. 

Members whose premiums become due on the Ist April next, 
ge reminded that the same must be paid within thirty days from 


that date. 
5 of the last Report, and all other information, may be had 
—_—-. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
1850. 


FORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established in 1809, and incorporated by 
Charter. London Office, ‘. a Bank- -buildings, City ; Chief 
64, Princes-street, Edin 

Capital, ennese tally subscribed. 
—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.@. 
lon Board, 
Chairman—Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—F rancis Warden, Esq. 
Physician—J ohn Webster, M.D. F. 
‘The Portieth Annual Meeting of Proprietors of this Company was 
held in — 5 on the 4th instant, 
he Hon. Lord Moncreiff in the Chair. 
Fy the etisiactory pees on the business of the year was read 
from which it appeared that in the Fire Depart- 
ment, after ocbr tee for the dividend a very considerable sum was 
aaried to the credit of the rest account, and that in the Life De- 
it 300 new policies had been issued in the course of the year, 
251,4951., and paying of annual premiums 8.1771 3s. 2d. 
fat the accumulated fund from life premiums amounted at 3ist 
December, 1849, to 529,3571. 138. 3d., and the annual revenue from the 
MMe wource was 104.3521, 138. 11d,” The Report further stated that 
Menext Septennial Investigation and Division of Profits in the 








aed previously share in the bonus then to be declared, in pro- 

Pettion to the number of annual premiums paid duri the septen- 

2 this is obviously an advantageous time for insuring 

Ol 

A dividend of 6 per cent. was foctased, free of income tax, 
on Monday, the Ist of April next 

fallowing Table exhibits the Bonus ‘additions to a Policy for 

= at the te the Sept 1 Periods, 1830, 1837, and 








Bonus Bonus Bonus 
added in | added i in | added in a 
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= 





0 | £468 
0| 463 15 
0} 


£1429 0 6 
1368 18 10 
1308 17 
1248 15 
1188 13 
1128 12 
1068 10 
1008 


£350 £610 18 0 
300 605 31 
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fs 


T. THOMSON, Secretary in London. 


,ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
2, King William-street, London. metabtished 1830, 
ecumulated Fund, 246,000l.—Rev 40,0008, 
res —GEORGE THOMAS NICHOLSON. E Esq. 


Vice- President—J AME 
Joseph Charles R. H gd Ju Esq. 


| pecan Bell, Esq. Nicholas. 
Raink Ricardo. tee ea’ 


rge Burnand, Esq. 

Jat, Colling, Esq. Sigismund Rucker, jun. Esq. 

Thomas Curtis, Esq. Ww. Aysoougn Wilkinson, Tea. 

ctuary and Secretary—Mr. C. SMITH. 

This Society, being established on the ee of Mutual Assurance, 
Members are enabled to effect Policies on their Lives at the least 
possible expense,—the Premiums being —o to reduction after 
five entire annual payments have been ma 

The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797, 
For Granting Assurances on Lives and Survivorships. 
OFFICES, 








70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing- cross, Westminster. 
Directors, 
| Kirkman D. eee Esq. 
Thomas Hodgson, 
Henry L. Ho Jand, me 
J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Charles Hampden Turner, Esq. 


RS. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. 

Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. 
W. Cotton, Esq. D.C.L. F.R.S. 
William Davis, Esq. 

Richard Fuller, Esq. 
Jomes A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. 


Auditors, 
Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. | John Davis, Esq. 
John Ha secu 9 D.C.L. 


In the Policies grante dt te Rees there is no clause 
limiting the liability of the Shareholders to the amount of their 
respective Shares. 

The Assured have the guarantee of a subscribed and accumulated 
Capital of upwards of One Million sterling ; in addition to which, 
the private fortune of every individual Shareholder in the Com: 
pany is responsible for its 





BONUS. 
At the division of profits declared up to the 3rd July, 1847, the 
sone added to Policies effected in the seven receding years on 
“ Return System” averaged 33 i= Cent. on the premiums paid, 
F our-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits are divided amongst 


the Policy-holders. 
LOW RATES. 
The Assured on the Non-participating Scale are charged THE 
LOWEST POSSIBLE RATE OF PREMIUM. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


U BARRY’S HEALTH - RESTORING 

d FOOD for INVALIDS and INFANTS.—The REVALENTA 
SRABSCA. discovered, exclusively grown, and imported by Du 
jarry & Co. 127, New Bond-street, London, sole owners of the 
Revalenta estates, and of the patent machine by which alone the 
curative principles of the plant can be developed. This light deli- 
cious breakfast farina (without medicine of any ‘kind, without in- 
convenience, and without expense, as it saves fifty times its cost in 





suapepeie (ing intoutien), constipation, acidity, cramps, spasms, fits, 

heartburn, diarrheea, nervousness, biliousness, affections of the 
liver and kidneys, flatulency, distension, palpitation of the heart, 
nervous headache, deafness, noises in the and ears, pains in 
almost every part of the body, chronic inflammation and ulceration 
of the stomach, eruptions on the skin, scrofula, consumption, 


after eating, or at sea, low spirits, —— general debility, pe ralysis, 
cough, ast ma, inquietude, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, 
tremors, dislike to society, auiinens for study, delusions, loss of 
memory, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, melancholy, ground- 
less fear, indecision, wretchedness, thoughts of self- destruction, &e. 
The best food for infants and invalids generally, as it is the only 
food which never turns acid on the weakest stomach, but imparts 
a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, sii restores the faculty of 
digestion and nervous and muscular energy to the most enfeebled. 
It has the highest approbation of Lord Stuart de Decies ; the 
Venerable Archdeacon Alex. Stuart, of Ross, a cure of three years’ 
nervousness ; Major- Ss ar Thomas King, of Exmouth ; ; Captain 
Parker D. Bingh am, R.N., of 4, Park-walk, Little Chelsea, London, 
who was cured of twenty- =a years’ dys spepaia | in six weeks’ time ; 
Captain Andrews, R.N.; Ca; ptain Edwa: N.; William Hunt, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law, ‘Kine’ 8 College, aes tke after suffer- 
ing sixty years from partial paralysis, has, at the age of eighty-five, 
regained the use of his limbs in a very short time upon this excel- 
lent food ; the Rev. Chas. Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks, a cure of func- 
tional disorders ; the Rev. Thomas Minster, of St. Saviour’s, Leeds, 
a cure of five years’ nervousness, with spasms and daily vomitings ; 
Mr. Taylor, Coroner of Bolton; Drs. Ure and Harvey; James 
Shoriand, Esq., 3, Sydney- terrace, Reading, Berks, late surgeon in 
the 96th Regiment, a cure of dropsy ; James Porter, Esq., Athol- 
street, Perth, a cure of thirteen years’ cough, with general debility ; 
Mr. Andrew Fraser, Haddington, acure of twenty years’ liver com- 
laint ; Jos, Smith, Esq.. 37, Lower Abbey-street, Dublin ; Corne- 
ius O'Sullivan, M.D. F.R.C.S8., Dublin, cured of thirty years’ in- 
describable agony from aneurism, which had resisted all other 
remedies ; Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, of oe at acure of a Lady 
from habitual constipation, acidit: Be heartburn, and vomiting 
during pregnancy ; and many well-known individuals, who have 
sent the discoverers and importers, Du Barry & Co., 127, New Bond- 
street, London, testimonials of the extraordinary manner in which 
their health has been restored by this useful and economical diet, 
after all other remedies had been tried in vain for many years, 
and all hopes of recovery abandoned. A full | report of important 
cures of the above and many other and t ls 
from parties of the highest res ity, is sent, gra’ i he 
ot In er ig with full instructions, wei erin 11b., at 
t 48. 6d.—5lb. at 118.—121b. at 228.—super-refined quality, 
ob. 228. : euita packed for all climates. Canisters 
Senteien by Du & Go on receipt of post-office or bankers’ 
orders (the 12]b. and A canisters free of carriage), to ong town 
or railway station connected by rail with London.—Du Ba: 
Co. 127, New _Bond-street, London, As a measure of precaution. 
Messrs. Du Barry & Co. have appointed such agents inl ondon and 
the country whose high is 
to the public of the genuineness of their health oF food. 
Thus, in London, are agents—Fo 7 Mason & Co. Piccadilly, 
urveyors to Her atepey the Quee: Hedges & Butler, 155, 
egent-street; Abliss, 60, Gracechurch- UR Skelton, 49, Bishops- 
gate-street ; also at 109 a 451, Strand ; 4, Cheapside ; 56, Lamb’s 
Conduit-street ; 54, Upper Baker-street ; 6, Edwards-street, Port- 
man-square ; 24, Motcomb-street ; 63 and 150, Oxford-street ; Bar- 
clay, 95, Farringdon-street ; Edwards, Sutton, Sanger & Hannay, 
and “through all grocers, chemists, medicine venders, and book- 
sellers in the kingdom. In Aberdeen, Tengebarsen & Co. Bir- 
mingham, ruligets 5 Sen, Cork: Adam W. Martin 
John Newsom & Son. Dublin: Bewley, Fisher & “bo. 5 Charles 
Butler, M.D., Medical Hall; Bewley & Evans; Oldham & Co. ; 3 
Russell & Co. ; Thomas Johnson ; Jackson ; Herron & Co. Edin- 
burgh: Raimes & Co. ; ; Duncan Flockhart ; James Wood & Co. 
Glasgow : A. Duncan, jun.; A othecaries’ ‘Com any; Apothe- 
caries’ Company branch, 95, ‘st. Vincent-street ; Frazer reen ; 
Andrew Scott. Liverpool : T. Nixon & Co. ; Evans, Sons & Co.; 3 
P. Roberts; M'Guffie; Tyson; W. Wilding; Clay & Abraham; 
James Chesney. Manchester : T. Nash; Richardson & Roebuck; 
Sharp & Scott ; Zousbury & Brown ; Darby shire & oo A. Hey 
wea T. Allen & C — _ Woolley 5 Ww. Tebbutt ; HD. Powis; 
W. Holyoake; I. H. Tay 











other more expensive remedies) speedily and permanently removes | 


dropsy, rheumatism, gout, nausea and vomiting during pregnancy, | 





Y ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824. 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
bonus, in lieu of a prospective and uncertain one. 
he Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced, 


Fire Insurances on Sereurese terms. 
Prospectuses may be had of the 

London Agent: 
Mr. Henry Dinsias, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, 
r Mr. L. NEWMAN, 


- p AD. and Secretary, York. 

ROWNS PATENT FUMIGATOR, price 

en Shill cing: oe we ard * A_ Portable Instrument, for 

FU MIGATING ¢ REEN. HOUSES, STOVES, and FRAMES, or 

SHRUBS and FLOWERS, in ty open air, without injuring the 

most delicate Plant ; delivering the smoke cool, in a dense mass, 

and effecting a great saving of Tobacco.— Manufactured and sup- 

plied to the trade by Messrs. BARBEK & GROOM, London; and 
may be had of all Ironmongers, Seedsmen, and Florists. 


ONDON-MADE WATCHES, with the Patent 

4 detached Lever Escapement and Jewelled.— In silver cases, 

44 guineas; in gold cases, 10 guineas each. The information that 

every customer should obtain previous to the purchase of a Watch 

will be found in the ——— published by T. COX SAVORY 

M CO. Watchmakers, 47, Cornhill, London, which will be for- 
warded gratis on a BL 


ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS, 
—E. J. DENT, bay and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. Ce Em- 
eror of Russia, most res ee solicits from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES ‘aad CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern teproverents, at the most econe- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold Gab. jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials. 
guineas. Youths, Silver Watches. 4 guineas. Wa: rranted sub- 
stantial and aoe going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock ‘Tower. Area). 
Cc OO, 


E ee £ Se Se 
tfully to their friends and the public 


,THE PATENTEES, 
beg r to 
generally, that they “aut ofed & to pacer extensive assortment of 
> 
A variety of 
“SILVER GILT, an 
BRON 


PRODUCTIONS, 
in the hichest class of Art, 


nelud 
BIDERO. ARD, T ABLE. “AND ornRe Fits. 
BU VASES, AND BAS-RELIEFS 
Also LE a from ‘the vAntiaue, 


the 
EMINENT MODERN ARTISTS. 
The whole of the above Articles are manufactured b 
Messrs. ELKINGTON & CO., on new and scientific principles, 
their desire being to produce and perpetuate, at the lowest possible 
cost, the best ne will an of Ancient and Modern Art. A visit totheir 
bl. ee will amply repay both OF artist +) pmran 
Regent-street, corner of J ermyn-str 
S ieovent street, *} London, 
sivas Newhall-street, Birmingham. 
N.B. Replating and Gilding as usual. 
Estimates, Drawings. and Prices sent free. 


[MPROVEMENTS IN DRESS. — J. Stove 
invites gentlemen oe joao his improvements in the make of 
Coats. The PATENT SELF-ACTING SLEEVE mre utility 
with elegance and extreme eS a — LS a applied } 
description of Coat, Plain o: Regim ; 
Habits. The PATENT DOUBLE- FRONTED OVERCOAT ry 
a perfect protection from wet when walking, riding or driving, and 
forms a complete covering for the knees in a railway or other car- 
riage.—These improvements may be obtained through any respect- 
able Tailor, or of the Patentee, 158, New Bond-street. 


NV ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
5 POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced : it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
on enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that beautiful white appearance so much to be desired ; 
and its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and naw d the breath. 
M. & Co., from _ man years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
brush Makers, have had opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative merits of those powders that have been brought 
before the public. They have now succeede in oe the Te- 
ceipt from which the above powder is d 
recommend its universal adoption. ay "and retail x 
ees Bingley ; & Co.’s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert, 
28. per box. Caution. The genuine ew der will have the Royal 
Arms, combined with those of H. R. Prince giant, on the lid 
of the box, and the signature ae o of the firm, thus, 
™ “* Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 B, Oxford-street.” yes 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL— 
The extraordinary og and hooey qenclenmetion of its 
PURELY EXOTIC MATERIALS, have rende justl y renowned 
throughout oe world for its remarkable dies in nourishing, 
reserving, and beautifying the Human Hair. It insinuates ite 
at properties into the pores of the head, nourishes the Hair 
in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, cleanses it from Scurf 
and Dandriff, sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession 
of healthy vigour, silky softness, an juxurious redundancy, tothe 
latest period of human life. Its operation in cases < baldness is 
peculiarly active ; so that, in numerous instances wherein other 
remedies have m tried in vain, ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OIL ond 7 the ornaments of art, by reinstating, in ry 
plenitude, the permanent gifts and graces of nature. In th 
owth of Waiskers, Eveprows, and Musracuios, it is also un 
failing in its stimulative operation. For Children it is especial] 
recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, an 
rendering the use of the fine-comb unnecessary. ‘I'he petronase of 
Royalty throughout Europe, and the high esteem in which this Oil 
is universally held, ether with numerous Testimonials con- 
stantly received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of 
its merits.—Price 33, 6d. and 7a.; or Family Bottles (equal to four 
small) at 10s, 6d.; and double that eine, 21s. 


On the wrapper of each bottle of - ROWLAND'S 
a | are these words, in two lines, { MACASSAR OLL, 
ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London; 
ond by Sali c Chemists and Perfum: 


BiLious” COMPLAINTS, INDIGESTION, 
and SICK HEADACHES, CURED by HOLLOWAY’'S 
PILLS.—Persons subject to or suffering from any of these com- 
plaints should immediately take a few doses of this most extra- 
ordinary medicine, which is a certain and efficacious remedy for 
all disorders arising from a deran gement of the digestive o 208 | 
it not only cures but preserves body in sound healt 
—— and likewise improves the powers and faculties of the 

mind. For debilitated constitutions, nervous affections. want of 
- tite, and diseases of the liver, there is no remedy equal to it— 
Sold by all drageiste ; and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 

' 
. 
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RARE, CHOICE, MOST VALUABLE, AND 
INTERESTING BOOKS 


ON SALE, 


THE SIXTH SELECTION FROM THE EXTENSIVE AND UNRIVALLED STOCK OF 


THOMAS THORPE, 13, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


The whole are in the finest possible condition, and warranted perfect. 


Forbes’s State Papers; a Full View of the Public 
Transactions in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, or particular 
Account of all the Affairs of that Queen, in a Series of Letters 
and Official Papers by Her ng and Her an, anes 
paper, 2 vols. folio, fine copy, neat, 40-1 


Winwood (Sir R.), Memorials of . Affairs of State i in 
ogy my of Elizabeth and King James, 3 vols. folio, = 
nea 


Carleton (Sir Dudley), Letters from and to, during 
his Embassy in Holland, from Jan. 1616, to Dec. 1620, 4to. fine 
copy, russia, 2/. 12s. 1757 

wee Privately printed, at the expense of Lord Royston. 


Tanner (T.), Notitia Monastica; or, an Account of 
all the Abbies. Priories, and Houses f Friers, heretofore in 
England and Wales: and also of all the Coll and Hospitals 
founded before 1540, folio, with interesting Manuscript 
aan, and Corrections, in the Autograph of f Browne Willis, 


neat, 4. 
bal tal This edition was pubtices under the inspection of pa 
; and inse: he above copy is an autograph letter 
relating to the same. 


Domesday Book, 2 vols. folio, fine copy, russia, 


“3, This most ancient record in the kingdom is the register 
from which judgment was to be given upon the > ae, pagans, 
and services, of the lands therein 
the survey ordered by William the Conqueror. bis is styled b by 
Sone the most valuable piece of antiquity possessed b 
nation. 


Fragments and Scraps of History, privately pointed, 
2 yols. 4to. fine copy, elegantly bound, 32. 3s. 

*,* These interesting volumes contain Observations on 7 
Authenticity of the Parian Chronicle, on the Use and Study of 
History, Sir Isaac Newton’s Chronology, Roman and Grecian 
History, Account of the Gauls, Observations Introductory to a 
History of Great Britain. 


Sandford (Francis), Genealogical History of the 
Kings of England and Monarchs of Great Britain, from the 
Sone uest. with their Lives, Marriages, and Issues, Births, 

ths, Places of Burial, Monumental Inscriptions, with bril- 
liant impressions of the ow fine engravings of Monuments, 
Seals, &c., folio, russia, 3. 3 1677 


Monstrelet, Chroniques contenant les cruelles Guerres 
civilles entre les Maisons d’Orléans et de Bourgogne, l’occupa- 
tion de Paris et Normandie par les Anglois, etc., avec les con- 
ee jusqu’en 1516, 3 vols. in 2, folio, very fine copy, 


Varamund (Ernest), True and Plain Report of the 
Furious Ouirage es of France, and the Horrible and Shameful 
Slaughter of Chastillion the 'Admirall, and divers other noble 
and excellent Men, and of the Wicked ‘and Straunge Murder of 
Godlie Persons in many erm in France, without any respect 
of sorte, kinde, age, or degree, 12mo. morocco, gilt edges, ex- 
tremely rare, 3, 38. Printed at Striveling, in Scotland, 1573 


Loazes (Ferd. de), Tractatus in causa Matrimonii 
Henrici et Detherine Angliz Regum, folio, fine copy, morocco, 
very rare, 3 Barchinone, 1531 

Gibbon (Edward), Antiquities of the House of Bruns- 
wick, 4to. fine copy, morocco elegant, with Autograph Inscrip- 
tion of John Lord Sheffield “presenting this copy to Queen 
Charlotte, privately printed, 37. 38. 1814 

Titi Livii Foro- Jalionsis Vita Henrici V. Regis 
Anglia, accedit Syll one E istolarum a variis Anglie Pointe. 
oe —— edidit T. Hearne, 8vo. e cong. scarce, 

xon. 1716 


%*x* Only 100 copies printed. 


Aluredi Beverlacensis Annales, sive H'storia de Gestis 
Regum Britannie libris IX. edidit T. Hearne, 8vo. fine copy, 
scarce, 3i. 138, Oxon. 1716 

yk Only 100 copies printed. 


Roberti de Avesbury Historia de Mirabilibus Gestis 
Edwardi III. (hactenus inedita) e Codicibus MSS. desoripels 
ediditque T. Hearnius, qui et Appendicem subnexuit, et Libr 
Saxonici, genealogical plate, 8vo. fine copy, scarce, 32. i 

01 


Hearne (Thomas), Collection of Curious nen aa 
copy, paride m8, 5 

tats Academie Oxoniensis 

Syvo. fine copy, 32. 38. 
Bishop Umphreye's Additions the Athenz Oxonienses, 
Wood (Anthony a), History and Antiquities of the 
tinuation, Appendix, Additions, Corrections, and Index, by 
Civil Wars of England and Ireland, with all the portraits, 


arte 4 y Bm plate: grigtoal upon nN Heads in =, 
nglish Antiquities, plates, edition, large 
tine russia 3 ‘Ontord, 1796 
Caii Vindicie \Anti 
contra Jo. Caium edidit T. Bieaape, 8 ou 
*x* One of the most in’ ing of Hearn bilcations, 
containing, in addition to ps abuve, the Life far of at a Wood, 
Papers relating to Nunnery -} Little Gidding, and to the 
Ferrar Family, &e. 
University of Oxford, with History and Antiquities of the 
Colleges and Halls, containing the Fasti Oxonienses, with Con- 
Gutch, 5 vols. 4to. fine copy, neat, 41, 4s, Oxford, 1790—2 
Clarendon (Earl of), History of the Rebellion and 
gras. Se. nearly one hundred, 7 vols. 8vo. very neat, in old it 
21. 38. xford, 172. 


General Catalogue of Books, with Unrivalled Collection of Early English Poetry, Romances, Jests, and other Books of Wit and Drellery, ju 
now be had, and the former Lists ; also a Catalogue of Ancient Manuscripts, upon application to Thomas Thorpe, 13, Henrietta-street, Covent garden 








Oxford Magazine ; or, University of Museum, calcu- 
lated for ‘General ” Instruction and Amusement, on a plan 
entirely new, by a Society of Gentlemen, Members of the Uni- 
versity, many Curious, Satirical, Political and other plates, 
10 vols. in 8, 8vo, fine copy, neat, rare, 31. 3s. 1768—73 


Cambridge University Calendar, from the Com- 
mencement in Ray to 1839 inclusive, * wanting eight years, 35 
vols. 12mo., 22. 12s. 6d. Cambridge, 1796—1839 

*y* Many of the volumes in this series are 
rare. 


Parker's Description of Browsholme Hall, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, with coljection 4 Curious Letters 
of the Time of Charles I. and II. and James II., portrait and 
4 and a beautiful large drawing of the +t in colours 

y Carter, the Architect, 4to. extra, 3/, 32, 1815 


Ghnepehive—An interesting Collection of Twelve 
Tracts relating to this County, in the time of the Civil Wa 
relating the , sa 4 of both Armies, under the comman 
of Prince Ly wn hgh he Farl of Essex, the Earl of Pembroke, 
Sir William Bre: d others ; with relations of their Pro- 
ceedings at Manchester, Brid, genorth, orcester and Salisbury, 
&c., in 1 vol. 4to. fine tapi marecen, Tare interesting, 
31. de, 1642—79 


Thoresby B.), T -), 
ih of Leeds, and parts adjacent in the 


Populous 

‘West ing of ae of York, portrait, map and plates, 
folio, original fi ne otaty tion copy of Browne Willis, “= o 
few Manuscript Notes by him, neat, 32. 33, 


Willis (Browne), Notitia Parliamentaria ; or, History 
of the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs in England and Wales, 
showing what Boroughs were anciently Parliamentary, but 
now disus’d, and what do return to Parliament, their Antiqui- 
ties, Charters, Churches, Monasteries, &c. ; the Roman Towns 
in every County, the Nobility distinguished by Titles, 3 vols. 
8vo, best edition, h. b. 4/. 48. 1730, 1716, 1750 

*y* The Author's copy, with many manuscript additions in 
his autograph. 

British and Outlandish Prophesies, Foretelling the 

several Revolutions which bath and shall befall the Sceptre of 

a. the , Comin in of the Normans, Continuance and 

axtppes ion, the Wars, the late King’s Death, &c., also 

his Highness’s lineal Descent from the Antient Princes of 

Britain, clear] oi in Welsh an he is the Conqueror they so 

ong prophesied of, in aa - English, by Thomas Pugh, 

4to. fine copy, very rare, 2 1658 

White (R.), of Basin, ngstoke ~ Wives Britannia, 
libri 1X. ab Origine ad Egbertum, cum Notis Antiquitatum 
Britannicarum, in 1 vol. 8vo. fine copy, neat, very scarce, 
21. 128. 6d. Atrebati et Duaci, 1597—1603 

*,* A very interesting historical work. 

Leake (Stephen Martin), Life of Sir John Leake, 
Kt., Admiral of the Fleet, &c., who was born at Harwich in 
Essex, map, privately printed, 8vo. fine copy, russia extra, rare, 

17546 


come very 


Topography of the Ancient and 





‘*x* Of this interesting volume only fifty copies were printed. 


Scotland.—Selections from Unpublished Manuscripts 
in the College of Arms, British Museum, &c., illustrative of 
the History of the Reign of Mary en of Scots, from Her 
——— to the Throne until her Flight into eg 4to. 

asgow, 183 


Blackwood (Adam), History of Mary Queen of 


Scots, translated from a French Manuscript, privately printed, 
ito, scarce, 22. 123. 6d. Edinburgh, 1834 


Maxwell (James), Narrative of Charles Prince of 
Wales’s Expedition to Scotland, in 1745, 4to. 21. 12a. 6d. 
Edinburgh, 1841 
x* A most interesting volume relating to the Young Che- 
vallen: the Battles of Culloden, Preston, &c. 


Travels of Certaine Englishmen into Africa, Asia, 
Troy, Brttinia. Thracia, and to > Black Sen; also into Syria, 
Cilicia, Pisidi anaan, Galilee, 
Samaria, Juden, Palestine, pM Testa, and to the Red 
Sea, from 1600 to 1608, first edition, black letter, 4to. fine copy, 
morocco elegant, rare, 3/. 3a. 1609 

Relations véritables et curieuses de l’Isle de Mada- 
gascar et du my avec l’Histoire de la derniére Guerre faite 
au_Bresil entre les Portugais et les Hollandois, trois relations 
¢ et une du Royaume we Perse, maps, and Vocabulary 


. fine copy, extremel, 
all the parts complete, 3. Paris, 1651 1651 
Nicolay (N:), ), is Navigations Péregrinations, et 


Og ito. dt ig toe bound i a han 
, in 
gilt edges, very rare, Patty d . Anvers, 1576 
Sir Thomas), Voyage and Entertainment i in 
eee thin Tragicall Ends of two Emperors and on 
thin one month during his being there, 4to. fine 


a mofo € el extremely ve, & 48. 
oop x"Bold in Mr. Jadis’s sale for 71. 17. 6d., and in Lord 
Guilatord’s for 71. 38:62 


Suchen (Ludolphus de), De Terra Sancta et Itinere 
Therosolimitano et de Statu ejus et aliis mirabilibus que in 
mari conspiciuntur videlicet Mediterraneo, Me aoe! in long 
lines, folio, very rare, 3l. 38. T Eggesteyn, s. a. 





Genith 


*,* It is doubtful if this or the {olfowing eft at | 
priority, but they are generally believed to be the 


per post, free, on receiving six postage stamps to pre-pay each. 





Suchen (Ludolphus de), De Terra Sancti et Ttingy 
Therosolimitano et de Statu ejus et aliis Mirabilibus 
mari conspiciuntur videlicet Mediterraneo, fol; Mh 
double columns, very rare, 32. 38. Typis bt 

*x* The Abbé Celotti’s co) f thi 
of travels sold for 211. The journey was monde te 


narrative throughout 
curiosity. shout is highly interesting and ot oa 


Spanish Armada.— True Discourse of the Am 

which the King of Spaine caused to be assembled in the ; 
of Lisbon in the year 1588, inst letter, 
fine copy, neat, gilt edges, very 2a ra t Bopland, = 


*x* Sold in Mr. Inglis’s sale for & a, 


Informacion for Pylgrymes unto the Holy Land, 
Account of the Voyage of certain Pilgrims to J ws 
Merchant’s Ship, called John noreee. Patron of what 
= Mantell, privately printed, 4to. = 


Coronica de los Moros de Es Bil, 
2 vols. folio, very rare, 3. 3a, paiia, a" J. 
*x* A work much esteemed and vy 
copy sold for 7/, ‘Toa, and the White rant my 


Jonvila (Seftor de), Chronica y Vida del Rey Say 
Luys de Francia, Nieto , aw a Alonso XI. de 
folio, fine copy, morocco elegant, very rare, 41. 43, fa 


Battles of Terrouane and of Flodden Field 
Rotta de Prenedest & Terroano novamente facta; La 
Scoces © Italian Poems on the Battles of Te | 
of Piodica Field, with Appendix, contalninga Leta 

addressed to Christopher bridge, A: sho of a ' 

Cardinal, British Ambassador at’ the ¢ Court a 


Letters from the Kings of Scotland and E 
gy eee for the aba 


to the same events, p: 
Ato. 
*x* Only thirty-five copies printed. 


by Earl Spencer, 
Hume (David), De Familia Humid Wedderbun. 
ensi, privately printed, 4to. crn ee abe 2. ae 


et sal Laps i & most valuable volume of ot Za Hie rie 


De be Ia Baatic, o men im neat © 
e story of Scotland. The Pre -X, deeds 
Serens of Wedderburn are ah minute. —— = 


Sutherland (Duke of), Memoir of George, fint 
Duke of Sutherland, with List of the Subscribers to the Maw 
ments in the Counties of Stafford, Salop and Sunderland; 

Account of his Funeral, and Address of Condolenoe to the 

Duke his Son at Trentham Hall, in the Countyof 

Oct. 19, 1833, portrait and plates, privately prin’ 





Lewkenor Family.—Funeral Verses upon Sir Eh 
ward Lewkenor and Lady Susan, bis Wife, with 
Apology. and a Rejoynder to the same, 4to, fine copy, 
rare, 34. 38, 


Chaucer (Geoffrey), Works, compared with the 
former editions and many valuable Man with 
Tales never before rs , by sone Urry, with a 5 
Life, portraits an and illustrated the 
licence to Urry to irint and publish it, with Au 
Seal of Queen Anne, folio, fine copy, 32. 138, 


Fragmenta Aulica; or Court and State Jests in 
Drollery, True and Real ascertained to their Times, 
and Persons, by T.8., with curious frontispiece, me. 
extremely rare, 

*,* This is probably the rarest and most in 
the Jest Books, 


Peteat cate Jests, or Bogg-witticisms, being 8 ¢ 
eat Collection of the most learned Bulls, elaborate 
bles, and wie Sve ome of consiting of of gue ed, te 
which is ad a Second Par' s 
and famous Blunders of those r sors. frontispiece, mm. 
first edition, fine copy, very rare, 3/. 133, 


Decker (Thos.), The Batcheler’s Banquet, or a 8 
goat for Batchelers, wherein is 8 D 
furnish their Tables, curiously P 

pd discoursing the variable Humours of Women, 


rail Wits and unsearchable Deceits, black 
copy, rare, Si. 5s. 


Greene's (Robt.) Alcida, or a, or Metamorphosis, vhess 
is discovered a b ieoaing Francie 
| ba with divers Merry and raetigh tl wy 
and Witty Answers, b! 


*,* Sold in the Bindley sale for @. 10s. 


Rump, or the _Choyeon, Poems and Songs relati 
to the late T by the most Eminent Wit from 
1661, +, the plate of the many F of {te Bowe § and the ea 


See and sword, &c. by ‘Faithorne, 8vo. morocco, 4. 48. 
**x Colonel Stanley’ 's copy sold for 121. 1s. 6d. 


Women’s Sharpe Revenge, or an Answer to 5 
Seldome Sober, that writ those railing Pamphlets 
Juniper and Crabtree Lectures, &c., perform by Mary’ 
well and Joane Hit-him-Home, Spinsters, curious f 
piece, 12mo. morocco, rare and curious, ail 

or 





—— 








by Joun Francis, of No. 14, 


Prine by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middiesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andiew, in the said county; 
ished Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by all Booksellers and ‘Newsvenders.—4 


ena Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for InzLaxp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, March 23, 1850, 
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